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SECOND 


THE writer, in company with General Wash- 
burn, rode back three miles the next morning 
to resurvey Crater Hill and the springs in its 
vicinity. The large sulphur spring was over- 
flowing, and boiling with greater fury than on 
the previous visit, the water occasionally leap- 
ing ten feet high. On our return we followed 
the trail of the train, fording the river a short 
distance above the camp. Here we found the 
first evidence, since leaving Boteler’s, that the 
country had been long ago visited by trappers 
and hunters. It was a bank of earth two feet 
high, presenting an angle to the river ingeni- 
ously concealed by interwoven willows, thus 
forming a rifle-pit from which the occupant, 
without discovery, could bring down geese, 
ducks, swans, pelicans, and the numerous 

VoL. I1.—8 


ARTICLE. 

furred animals with which the river abounds. 
Near by we stopped a moment to examine — 
another spring of boiling mud, and then pur- 
sued our route over hills covered with arte- 
misia (sage brush), through ravines and small 
meadows, into a dense forest of pines filled with 
prostrate trunks which had piled upon each 
other for years to the height of many feet. 
Our passage of two miles through this forest to 
the bank of the lake, unmarked by any trail, 
was accomplished with great difficulty, but the 
view which greeted us at its close was amply 
compensatory. There lay the silvery bosom 
of the lake, reflecting the beams of the setting 
sun, and stretching away for miles, until lost in 
the dark foliage of the interminable wilderness 
of pines surrounding it. Secluded amid the 
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SLATE FORMATION.—THE DOOR-KNOB. 
loftiest peaks of the Rocky Mountains, 8,337 
feet above the level of the ocean, possessing 
strange peculiarities of form and beauty, this 
watery solitude is one of the most attractive 
natural objects in the world. Its southern 
shore, indented with long narrow inlets, not 
unlike the frequent fiords of Iceland, bears 
testimony to the awful upheaval and tremen- 
dous force of the elements which resulted in its 
creation. The long pine-crowned promonto- 
ries, stretching 
hills, lend new and charming features to an 
aquatic scene full of novelty and splendor. 
Islands of emerald hue dot its surface, and a 


margin of sparkling sand forms its jeweled | 


setting. The winds, compressed in their pas- 
sage through the mountain gorges, lash it into 
a sea as terrible as the fretted ocean, covering 


it with foam. But now it lay before us calm 


and unruffled, save by the gentle wavelets 
which broke in murmurs along the shore. 


Water, one 
scenery, never seemed so beautiful before. 
It formed a fitting climax to all the wonders 
we had seen, and we gazed upon it for hours, 
entranced with its increasing attractions. 


of the grandest elements of 


into it from the base of the | 


| possible. 





In form, it was by one of our party not in- 
aptly compared to a “human hand with the 
fingers extended and spread apart as much as 
The main portion of the lake is 


| the northern, which would represent the palm 





of the hand. 
nearly cut off, that would represent the thumb, 
while there are about the same number of 
narrow southern inlets as there are fingers on 
the hand.” Enclosing this watery palm, is a 
dense forest of pines, until now untraversed by 
man. It was filled with trunks of trees in 
various stages of decay, which had been pros- 
trated by the mountain blasts, rendering it 
almost impassable ; but as the beach of the 
lake was in many places impracticable, there 
was no alternative but to recede’ altogether 
or work our way through it. 

Our course for the first six miles lay along 
the beach, passing a number of hot sulphur 


There is a large southwest bay, 


SLATE FORMATION, 


springs and lukewarm ponds. Three steam 


| jets, from incrusted apertures, discharged with 


This lake is about twenty-five miles long | 


and seventy-five or eighty in circumference. 
Doubtless it was once the mighty crater of an 
immense volcano. _ It is filled with trout, some 
of gigantic size and peculiar delicacy. Water- 
fowl, in great variety, dot in flocks its mirrored 
surface. The forests surrounding it are filled 
with deer, elk, mountain sheep, and lesser 
game; and in the mountain fastnesses the 
terrible grizzly and formidable amiss make 
their lairs. 


SLATE FORMATION. —DRINKING-CUP, 


a hissing noise resembling the sound of steam 
escaping from an engine. The water of the 
lake was thoroughly impregnated with sulphur, 
and the edges, at a distance of twenty to fifty 
feet from the beach, bubbled with springs, 
which, like those on the bank, discharged 
through pipes of silicious sinter. These 
pipes, though completely submerged, were 
intensely hot, while the water of the lake was 
too cold for a pleasant bath. 

At one point along the shore are scattered 
curiously wrought objects of slate, varying in 
size from a gold dollar to a locomotive. We 
gathered specimens of cups which had been 
hollowed out by the elements—discs, long 


| pestles, resemblances to legs and feet, and 
;, : 

| many other objects which nature in her most 
| capricious mood had scattered over this watery 


| solitude. 


So strikingly similar were many of 
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these configurations to works of art, that a 
fanciful old trapper who had seen them 
told us that we would find on the borders 
of the lake the drinking-cups, stone war- 
clubs, and remains of the idols of an ex- 
tinct race which had once dwelt there. 
These were doubtless the joint production 
of fire and water,—the former roughly 
fashioning, and the latter beautifully polish- 
ing and depositing them where they could 
be easily obtained. We gave to this locality 
the name of “ Curiosity Point,” and added 
to our collection a number of specimens 
from its ample store. 

Ascending the plateau from the beach, 
we became at once involved in all the in- 
tricacies of a primeval wilderness of pines. 
Difficulties increased with our progress 
through it, severely trying the amiability of 
every member of the company. Our pack- 
horses would frequently get wedged be- 
tween the trees or caught in the traps of a 
net-work of fallen trunks from which labor, 
patience, and ingenuity were severely taxed 
extricate them. The ludicrous some- 
times came to our relief, proving that there 
was nothing so effectual in allaying excitement 
as hearty laughter. We had a remarkable 
pony in our pack-train, which, from the mo- 
ment we entered the forest, by his numerous 
acrobatic performances and mishaps, furnished 
amusement for the company. One part of the 
process of travel through this forest could only 
be accomplished by leaping over the fallen 
trunks, an exploit which, with all the spirit need- 

ful for the purpose, our little 
broncho lacked the power al- 
ways to perform. Asa con- 
sequence, he was frequently 
found with the feat half ac- 
complished, resting upon the 
midriff, his fore and hind feet 
suspended over the opposite 
sides of some huge log. His 
ambition to excel was only 
equaled by the patience he 
exhibited in difficulty. On 
one occasion, while clamber- 
ing a steep rocky ascent, his 
head overtopping his haun- 
ches, he literally performed 


to 





three of the most wonderful backward head- 
A 


springs ever recorded in equine history. 
continued experience of this kind, after three 
weeks’ toilsome travel, found him as sound as 
on the day of its commencement, and we 
dubbed him the “Little Invulnerable.” 

After fifteen miles of unvarying toil we 
emerged from the forest to the pébbly beach 


ofthe lake. Here we found carnelians, agates, 
and chalcedony in abundance. The lake was 
rolling tumultuously, its crested waves rising at 
least four feet high. The scene was very beau- 
tiful and exhilarating. 

Our route the next day was divided between 
the beach of the lake and the forest, and so 
much impeded by fallen timber that we trav- 
eled but ten miles. Part of this distance was 
along the base of a brimstone basin which 
stretched from the lake to a semicircular 
range of mountains. In company with Lieu- 
tenant Doane the writer ascended this range, 
traversing its slopes a distance of three or 





four miles, and found it covered half way to 
the summit with a mixture of carbonate of 
lime and flowers of sulphur. Exhalations, is- 
suing from all parts of the surface, impreg- 
nated the atmosphere with strong sulphurous 
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odors. Small rivulets of warm water, holding 
sulphur in solution, coursed their way down 
the mountain, uniting at its foot in a consid- 
erable stream. The surface over which we 
rode was strongly incrusted, and sounded hol- 
low beneath the tread of our horses. It was 
filled with vents and fissures, surrounded with 
sulphur deposits nearly washed away. This 
mountain exhibited the same general phe- 
nomena as Crater Hill, though not in an equal 
state of activity. 

Our course during the two following days 
was nearly southeast, om a line parallel with 
the Wind River Mountains—that remarkable 
range which forms so conspicuous a feature in 
Mr. Irving’s Astoria and Bonnevilles Ad- 
ventures. The faint outline of their distant 
peaks had been visible on the northeastern 
horizon for several days. On our right, sev- 
enty-five miles distant, were the towering sum- 
mits of the three Tetons, the great landmarks 
of the Snake River valley. The close of the 
day; on Sept. 6th, found us near the south- 
eastern arm of the lake, into which a large river 
flows. The ground was low and marshy, and 


being unable to find a fording-place, we were 
compelled to make our camp at the base of a 
range of bluffs half a mile away. During the 
night we were startled by the shrill and almost 
human scream of an amiss or mountain lion, 


which sounded uncomfortably near. This ter- 
rible animal is much larger than the panther 
of the eastern forests, but greatly resembles it 
in shape, color, and ferocity. It is the terror 
of mountaineers, and furnishes them with the 
staple for many tales full of daring exploits. 
Early the next morning our commander and 
several others left camp in search of a ford, 
while the writer and Lieutenant Doane started 
in the direction of a lofty mountain, from the 
summit of which we expected to obtain a 
satisfactory observation of the southern shore 
of the lake. At the expiration of two hours 
we reached a point in the ascent too precipi- 
tous for further equestrian travel. Dismount- 
ing, we led our horses for an hour longer up 
the steep side of the mountain, pausing every 
few moments to take breath, until we arrived 
at the line of perpetual snow. Here we un- 
saddled and hitched our horses, and climbed 
the apex to its summit, passing over a mass 





of congealed snow more than thirty feet in 
thickness. The ascent occupied four hours. 
We were more than 600 feet above the snow 
line, and by barometric calculation 11,350 
feet above the ocean level. 

The grandeur and vast extent of the view 
from this elevation beggar description. The 
lake and valley surrounding it lay seemingly 
at our feet within jumping distance. Beyond 
them we saw with great distinctness the jets 
of the mud volcano and geyser. But beyond 
all these, stretching away into a horizon of 
cloud-defined mountains, was the entire Wind 
River range, revealing in the sunlight the 
dark recesses, gloomy cajions, stupendous 
precipices, and glancing pinnacles, which 
everywhere dotted its jagged slopes. Lofty 
peaks shot up in gigantic spires from the main 
body of the range, glittering in the sunbeams 
like solid crystal. The mountain on which 
we stood was the most westerly peak of a 
range which, in long-extended volume, swept 
to the southeastern horizon, exhibiting a con- 
tinuous elevation more than thirty miles in 
width ; its central line broken into countless 
points, knobs, glens, and defiles, all on the most 
colossal scale of grandeur and magnificence. 
Outside of these, on either border, along the 
entire range, lofty peaks rose at intervals, 
seemingly vying with each other in the varied 
splendors they presented to the beholder. 
The scene was full of majesty. The valley 
at the base of this range was dotted with small 
lakes and cloven centrally by the river, which, 
in the far distance, we could see emerging 
from a cafion of immense dimensions, within 
the shade of which two enormous jets of 
steam shot to an incredible height into the 
atmosphere. 

This range of mountains has a marvelous 
history. As it is the loftiest, so it is the most 
remarkable lateral ridge of the Rocky Range. 
The Indians regard it as the “crest of the 
world,” and among the Blackfeet there is a 
fable that he who attains its suntmit catches 
a view of the land of souls, and beholds the 
happy hunting-grounds spread out below him, 
brightening with the abodes of the free and 
generous spirits. 

In the expedition sent across the continent 
by Mr. Astor, in 1811, under command of 
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Captain Wilson P. Hunt, that gentleman met 
with the first serious obstacle to his progress 
at the base of this range. After numerous 
efforts to scale it, he turned away and followed 
the valley of the Snake, encountering the 
most discouraging disasters until he arrived 
at Astoria. 

Later, in 1833, the indomitable Captain 
Bonneville was lost in this mountain labyrinth, 
and, after devising various modes of escape, 
finally determined to ascend the range. Se- 
lecting one of the highest peaks, in company 
with one of his men, Mr. Irving says: “ After 
much toil he reached the summit of a lofty 
cliff, but it was only to behold gigantic peaks 
rising all around, and towering far into the 
snowy regions of the atmosphere. He soon 
found that he had undertaken a tremendous 
task ; but the pride of man is never more 
obstinate than when climbing mountains. The 
ascent was so steep and rugged that he and 


his companions were frequently obliged to. 


clamber on hands and knees, with their guns 
slung upon their backs. Frequently, ex- 


hausted with fatigue and dripping with perspi- 


ration, they threw themselves upon the snow, 
and took handfuls of it to allay their parching 
thirst. At one place they even stripped off 
their coats and hung them upon the bushes, 
and thus lightly clad proceeded to scramble 
over these eternal snows. As they ascended 
still higher, there were cool breezes that 
refreshed and braced them, and springing 
with new ardor to their task, they at length 
attained the summit.” 

As late as 1860, Captain Raynolds, the 
commander of the expedition sent by Gov- 
ernment to explore the Yellowstone, from 
his camp at the base of this formidable range 
writes : “To our front and upon the right, 
the mountains towered above us to the height 
of from 3,000 to 5,000 feet in the shape of 
bold, craggy peaks of basaltic formation, their 
summits crowned with glistening snow. It was 
my original desire to go from the head of 
Wind River to the head of the Yellowstone, 
keeping on the Atlantic slope, thence down 
the Yellowstone, passing the lake, and across 
by the Gallatin to the Three Forks of the 
Missouri. Bridger said at the outset that this 
would be impossible, and that it would be 





necessary to pass over to the head-waters of 
the Columbia, and back again to the Yellow- 
stone. I had not previously believed that 
crossing the main crest twice would be 
more easily accomplished than the transit 
over what was in effect only a spur, but the 
view from our present camp (head of Wind 
River) settled the question adversely to my 
opinion at once. Directly across our route 
lies a basaltic ridge, rising not less than 5,000 
feet above us, its walls apparently vertical, 
with no visible pass or even cafion. On the 
opposite side of this are the head-waters of the 
Yellowstone.” 

We were an hour and a half making the 
descent of the mountain. At its base we 
struck the trail of our pack-train, which we 
followed to a point where the direction it had 
taken would have been lost, but for the fore- 
sight of one of our companions, who had 
formed a tripod of poles, one of which, longer 
than the others, pointed to the right. Obeying 
this Indian indication, we descended the 
bank and crossed the bottom to the river, 
fording which we followed the trail through a 
beautiful pine forest, free from undergrowth 
and other obstructions, the distance of a mile. 
Here night overtook us, and mistaking for the 
trail a dark serpentine line, we soon found our- 
selves clambering up the side of a steep 
mountain. The conviction that we were fol- 
lowing a band of Indians, and possibly were 
near their lodges, suggested no pleasant re- 
flections. Alighting from our horses, we built 
a fire upon the track, and, carefully examining 
it, could not find the impression of a single 
horseshoe. Further investigation revealed 
the fact that we had been for some time 
pursuing the path worn bya gang of elk 
that had crossed the trail of the pack-train 
since the twilight set in. 

A night on the mountain, without supper 
or blankets, was not to be endured. We re- 
traced our route to the base of the mountain, 
and struck out boldly in the darkness for the 
beach of the lake, where we supposed our 
party had camped. Our ride through fallen 
timber and morass until we reached the shore 
was performed more skillfully than if we had 
seen the obstacles which lay in our path. We 
reached the lake in safety, and after a ride of 
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two miles on the smooth beach rounded a 
point from which we saw the welcome watch- 
fire of our company. A loud halloo was re- 
sponded to by a dozen sympathetic voices, 
showing that our anxiety had been shared by 
our companions. Our camp was on the 
eastern inlet of the south shore of the lake, 
distant but four miles from the camp of the 
preceding night. 

Thirteen miles of toilsome travel, zigzagged 
into only seven of progress, found us encamped, 
at the close of the next day, two miles from 
the mouth of a small stream flowing into the 
lake. Our party was separated nearly all 
day, searching for routes. ‘Two members, 
after suffering all the early sensations incident 
to a conviction of being lost in the wilder- 
ness, came into camp at a iate hour, full of 
glee at their good furtune. At one of their 
halts, after they had dismounted to recon- 
noiter, a huge grizzly jumped at one of them 
from the bushes, frightening his horse so that 
he broke his bridle and ran away. They 


caught him with difficulty. Our commander 
and Mr. Hauser, in company, while seeking 
a route for future travel, came suddenly upon 


a female grizzly and two cubs, about half a 
mile from camp. On their return, six of the 
party started in pursuit, but Madame Bruin, 
meanwhile, had made good her retreat. 

Our journey of five miles, the next day, 
was accomplished with great difficulty and 
annoyance. Almost the entire distance was 
through a forest piled full of fallen trunks. 
Traveling was but another name for scram- 
bling ; and as man is at times the least ami- 
able of animals, our tempers frequently dis- 
played alarming activity, not only towards 
the patient creatures laden with our stores, 
but towardseach other. Once, while involved 
in the reticulated meshes of a vast net of 
branches and tree-tops, each man, with varied 
expletive emphasis, clamorously insisting upon 
a particular mode of extrication, a member of 
the party, who was always jolly, restored us 
to instant good-humor by repeating, in thea- 
trical tone and manner, those beautiful lines 
from Childe Harold :— 

‘* There is a pleasure in the pathless woods, 
There is a rapture on the lonely shore.” 
Our “ Little Invulnerable,” too, was the un- 





conscious cause of many bursts of laughter, 
which, like the appreciative plaudits of an 
audience, came in at the right time. We 
were glad, however, at an early hour in the 
afternoon, to pitch our tent on one of the 
small tributaries of Snake River—three miles 
distant from the lake. In the search made 
by every member of the party for routes, our 
company was unavoidably much scattered. 
Our first care being for the pack-train, when 
it came up we missed therefrom the little 
animal whose frequent mishaps had been to us 
all a source of so much amusement. An in- 
stant search was instituted, and at a late hour 
we found him three miles from camp. He 
saluted us with a low neigh, and with hurried 
pace soon rejoined his companions. One of 
our comrades (the Hon. Truman C. Everts, 
late U. S. Assessor of Montana) had failed to 
come up with the rest of the company ; but 
as this was a common circumstance, we gave 
it little heed until the lateness of the hour 
convinced us he had lost his way. We in. 
creased our fire and fired our guns, as sig- 
nals ; but all to no purpose. It had been a 
sort of tacit agreement among us only the 
night before, that should any one get parted 
from the company, he would at once go to 
the south-west arm of the lake (that being 
our objective point) and await there the arrival 
of the train. The belief that we should find 
our companion there, hastened us into the 
commission of an error, which was designed 
by all as a measure of speedy relief. If we 
had not continued our journey with all pos- 
sible expedition towards the point indicated, 
Mr. Everts would probably have rejoined us 
within three or four days, as he has informed 
us since that he visited our camp, but the 
falling foliage of the pines had entirely oblit- 
erated our departing trail. 

The narrative of this gentleman, of thirty- 
seven days spent in this terrible wilderness, 
will furnish a chapter in the history of human 
endurance, exposure, and escape as incredible 
as it must be painfully instructive and enter- 
taining. 

Seven miles of struggling took us through 
the timber to another inlet, five miles farther 
on our way. No sign of our missing comrade. 
We built a large fire on a commanding ridge, 
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and ascended a mountain 


overlooking the north and 
west shores of the lake, where 
we kindled another fire, which 
could be seen at a great dis- 
Fight hundred feet 


tance. 
above Yellowstone Lake, 
nestled in a dark mountain 
glen, we found two small 
lakes, completely environed 
with frightful masses of basalt 
and brown lava, seemingly 
thrown up and scattered by 
some terrible convulsion. 
Two of our company took 
the backward trail at night, 
searching for Mr. Everts ; 





and our anxieties were great- 
ly increased lest they too 
should meet with some disaster. 

We rose early the next morning, after pass- 
While at breakfast, our 
two companions came in. They had followed 


ing a sleepless night. 


the beach to a point east of our camp of two | 


days before, and found no trace of Mr. 
Everts. than ever assured that we 
should find him at the west arm of the lake, 
we struck out for that point,—three of our 
party, Mr. Hauser, Lieut. Doane, and my- 
self, in advance, to explore a route for the 
train and make all possible search by the 
way. We posted notices on the trees to indi- 
cate the route we had taken, and made caches 
of provisions at several points. Late in the 
afternoon, at the close of a fatiguing day’s 
travel, mostly through forest, we arrived at 
our objective point, and were greatly distressed 
to find there no trace of our lost friend. While 
gathered around our camp-fire in the even- 
ing, devising a plan for more systematic 
search, our ears were saluted with a screech 
so terribly human, that, for a moment suppos- 
ing it to be our missing comrade, we hallooed 
in response, and would have started to his 
relief but that a minatory growl warned us of 
the near approach of a mountain lion. 

Three parties, of two each, struck out the 
next morning in different directions, in pur- 
suit of our companion. One followed the 
lake shore ; one the back trail through the 
forest ; and the third, southerly from the lake 


More 





ON GUARD ON YELLOWSTONE LAKE. 


to a large brown mountain. The party fol- 
lowing the lake shore returned to camp early 
in the afternoon, with the report that they had 
seen Indians. The story of their adventures, 
written by one of them, runs thus: “He 
and his companion having penetrated several 
miles through the inhospitable wilds of that 
region, dismounted and their 
Mr. T. commenced to fish, and pre- 


unsaddled 
horses. 
pare them a little dinner, while Mr, S. went 
ahead with his gun, to continue the search on 
foot. The former had just caught four fishes, 
and kindled a fire, when the latter returned in 
some haste, but perfectly cool and self-pos- 
sessed, and stated that there were six Indians 
on a point jutting out into the lake, about a 
mile distant. ‘They concluded that neither 
had a mouth for fish, which they left swelter- 
ing in the noon-day sun, and, saddling their 
horses, they advanced towards the foe. Mr. 
S. saw them distinctly ; but Mr. T. could not, 
probably because he was somewhat near- 
sighted. Finally, the former gentleman saw 
them flitting, phantom-like, among the rocks 
and trees, at which juncture the party retired 
tocamp in platoons, and in good order, at 
the rate of a mile in every three minutes.” 
This tribe of Indians, being one of the curi- 
osities of the expedition, and hitherto un- 
known, was named after the person who dis- 
covered it. 

Both of the other parties returned, after a 
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them, mostly obliterated by 
the falling foliage of the 
pines, with great difficulty, 
but without discovering the 
slightest indication that Mr. 
Everts had come upon it. 
On full consultation 
came to the conclusion that 
he had either been shot from 
his horse by an Indian, or 
had returned down the Yel- 
lowstone, or struck out upon 
some of the head-waters of 
Snake River, with the inten- 
tion of following it to the 
settlements. It was agreed 
that we should pursue the 


we 





BREAKING THROUGH. 


fruitless search. In their trip to the brown 


mountain, the two who went south crossed the 
main range of the Rocky Mountains through 
a very low pass, which on the western side 
terminated in a brimstone basin containing 
forty or fifty sulphur and mud springs, and a 


large number of craters, from which issued 
jets of vapor. This slope of the mountain 
was covered with a hollow  incrustation 
through which the water from the springs, per- 
colating in different channels, had spread out 
over the little patches of soil with which they 
came in contact, covering them with bright 
green verdure. In crossing one of these the 
horse of one of the party broke through to 
his haunches, and being extricated, he plunged 
more deeply into another trap, throwing head- 
long his rider, whose arm as he fell was 
thrust violently through the treacherous sur- 
face into the scalding morass, from complete 
submersion in which both man and beast were 
with great difficulty saved. 

At the base of the brown mountain the 
party saw a lake of considerable size, which 
they believed to be the head-waters of Snake 
River—the Lewis fork of the Columbia. 
They could not approach it nearer than a mile, 
on account of the treacherous character of 
the soil. 

The other party were absent two days. 
They had visited all the camps of the six 
preceding days, following the trail between 





search three days longer 
from this point before re- 
newing our journey. Snow began to fall early 
in the evening. Through the hazy atmos- 
phere we beheld, on the shore of the inlet op- 
posite our camp, the steam ascending in jets 
from more than fifty craters, giving it much 
the appearance of a New England factory 
village. 

Snow continued to fall all night and the 
next day, and we made our camp as comforta- 
ble as possible. At night the snow was more 
than two feet deep. It turned to rain the 
following morning. Showers, alternated with 
sunshine through the day, removed the snow 
rapidly. We were now so completely envi- 
roned by forest, and so far away from any 
recognized trail, that all our fear of molesta- 
tion by Indians, or of danger from any other 
cause, was thoroughly dissipated. With true 
Falstaffian philosophy we felt that we could 
take our ease in our inn, and the figure one 
of us presented has been graphically delineated 
by our artist upon the spot. 

We made a circuit round the head of the 
inlet to the springs we had seen, the next day. 
They were widely different from any we had 
visited before. In all they numbered 150, 
and were scattered along the lake shore about 
a mile, at a distance of 100 yards from the 
beach. Those farthest inland resembled boiling 
mud of various degrees of consistency, some 
not thicker than paint, others so dense that as 
they boiled over, the contents piled into heaps, 
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which gradually spread over the ground, form- 
ing an extensive vitrified surface. This sedi- 
ment varies in color—that flowing from some 
of the apertures being white as chalk, that 
from others of a delicate lavender hue, and 
from others, of a brilliant pink color. The 
following are the results of analyses of the 
various specimens which we gathered, by 
Professor Augustus Steitz, of Montana:— 


White sediment. Pink sediment 
a 42-2 
Magnesia .. ..33-4 

17.8 
--- 6.6 


Lavender sediment. 


Alumina 52.4 
Boracic acid... 3.2 Oxide of calcium 8.3 
Oxide of iron.. 0.6 Sodaand potassa 4.2 
Oxide of calcium 4.2 Water and loss.. 2.5 
Water and loss 5.2 


Alkalies ... 


100 100 100 


In close proximity to these springs are 
others of pure, odorless water. Near the 
shore were several boiling springs, around 
which the sedimentary increment had formed 
into mounds of various sizes and heights. 
The deposit around one of these springs re- 
sembles a miniature forest of pines. 

The most remarkable springs in this group, 
six or seven in number, are of pure ultra- 
marine hue—very large, and wonderfully trans- 
parent. The largest is forty feet wide by 
seventy feet long. The sides are funnel- 





shaped, converging regularly to the depth of 
forty feet, where they present a dark and ap- 
parently unfathomable chasm. From the 
surface to this opening the sides of the funnel 
are furrowed and sinuous, coated with a white 
sediment, which contrasts vividly with the 
dark orifice at its base. 

This group of springs exhibit in their de- 
posits a great variety of shades and colors— 
no two of them being alike. Their constant 
overflow has fashioned a concrete bank of 
commingled tufa, eight feet in height and a 
quarter of a mile in length, on the margin of 
the lake. The waves have worn this bank 
into large caverns, which respond in hollow 
murmurs to their fierce assaults. Between 
the springs are numerous vents and craters, 
from which heated vapor is constantly rising. 
Along the edge of the water, and ten or 
twenty feet from shore, many springs are 
bubbling, none of which seem to be strongly 
impregnated with sulphur. The beach, for a 
mile or more, is strewn with fragments of sinter 
of various colors, which have been worn by 
the waves into many fantastic forms. 

The five days during which we camped 
at this locality were occupied by every pos- 
sible effort to find our missing friend, but the 
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THE “FACTORY VILLAGE.” 


labors of each day only served to increase our | 


fears for his safety. One hope, that of meet- 
ing him at Virginia City, was still indulged ; 
but opposed to this were many painful con- 
jectures as to his possible fate—not the least 
prevalent of which was the one that he might 
have been shot from an ambush by an Indian 


arrow. Our provisions were rapidly diminish- 


ing, and our longer stay gave promise of un- 


favorable results. The force of circumstances 
obliged us to adopt the gloomy alternative of 


moving forward the next day, leaving one of 


our own party and two of the cavalrymen to | 


prosecute a further search. 

The loss of our comrade and friend was to 
us alla source of much unhappy reflection, 
and the hope of finding him so entirely ab- 
sorbed our attention that we had little curios- 
ity to examine, and so escaped very many of 
the wonders of this region, which we should 
otherwise have seen. In our constant passing 
to and fro in different directions through the 
forest, along the lake, and over the surround- 
ing mountains, we had glances of objects 
which, had we been free from a heavy charge, 
it would have been pleasant to visit and de- 
scribe. These, however, are reserved for 
future investigation. 


SECTION OF LARGE SPRING. 











The plan of our route led us in a north. 
westerly direction from the lake towards the 
head-waters of the Madison. We traveled 
through a dense pine forest, unmarked by 
trails and encumbered by fallen timber for 
most of the distance. The close of the first 
day’s travel found us only twelve miles from 
the lake, still in the midst of the deep snow, 
with no place to pitch our tent, and each man 
seeking, unsuccessfully, a dry spot whereon 
to spread his blankets, under the shelter of 
the trees. The next day we reached the 
east bank of the Fire Hole River, the largest 
tributary of the Madison, down which we 
traveled, passing several cascades, many cra- 
ters and boiling springs, to a large basin, two 
miles above the point of the union of the Fire 
Hole and Burnt Hole Rivers. 


SILICIOUS STALAGMITE. 


We bade adieu to Yellowstone Lake, sur- 
feited with the wonders we had seen, and in 
the belief that the interesting portion of our 
journey was over. The desire for home had 
superseded all thought of further exploration. 
We had seen the greatest wonders on the 


continent, and were convinced that there was 
| not on the globe another region where, within 


the same limits, nature had crowded so much 
of grandeur and majesty, with so much of 
novelty and wonder. Our only care was to 
return home as rapidly as possible. Three 
days of active travel from the head-waters 
of the Madison, would find us among the 
settlers in the beautiful lower valley of that 
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picturesque river, and within twelve miles of 
Virginia City, where we hoped to meet with 
Mr. Everts, and realize afresh that “ all is well 
that ends well.” 

Judge, then, what must have been our 
astonishment, as we entered the basin at mid- 
afternoon of our second day’s travel, to see 
in the clear sunlight, at no great distance, an 








immense volume of clear, sparkling water pro- | 
jected into the air to the height of one hun- | 


dred and twenty-five feet. “‘Geysers! geysers!” 


exclaimed one of our company, and, spurring | 
our jaded horses, we soon gathered around 


this wonderful phenomenon. 
a perfect geyser. The aperture through which 
the jet was projected was an irregular oval, 
three feet by seven in diameter. The margin 
of sinter was curiously piled up, and the exte- 
rior crust was filled with little hollows full of 
water, in which were small globules of sedi- 
ment, some having gathered around bits of 
wood and other nuclei. This geyser is elevated 
thirty feet above the level of the surrounding 
plain, and the crater rises five or six feet 
above the mound. It spouted at regular in- 
tervals nine times during our stay, the columns 
of boiling water being thrown from ninety to 
one hundred and twenty-five feet at each dis- 
charge, which lasted from fifteen to twenty 
minutes. We gave it the name of “Old 
Faithful.” 

In our journey down the valley, looking 
down through a crevice in the crust upon 
which we were traveling, we discovered a 
stream of hot water of considerable size, run- 
ning nearly at right angles with and away from 
the Fire Hole River. 


It was indeed | 





| 


' 
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On the summit of a cone, twenty feet high, 
was a boiling spring, seven feet in diameter, 
surrounded with beautiful incrustations, on 
the slope of which we gathered twigs and 
pine-tree cones, encased in a silicious crust 
a quarter of an inch in thickness. But all of 
the curiosities of this basin sink into insignifi- 
cance in comparison with the geysers. We 
saw, during our brief stay of but twenty-two 
hours, twelve in action. Six of these, from 
vents varying from three to five feet in diame- 


| ter, threw water to the height of from fifteen 


to twenty-five feet, but in the presence of 
others of immense dimensions these soon 


SILICIOUS SINTER. SPECIMEN 2 


ceased to attract attention. One, which we 
named “The Fan,” has an orifice which dis- 
charges two radiating jets of water to the 
height of sixty feet, the falling drops and spray 
resembling a feather fan. It is very beautiful. 
Its eruptions are very frequent, lasting usually 
from ten to thirty minutes. A vent connected 
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with it, about forty feet distant, expels dense 
masses of vapor fifty or sixty feet high, accom- 
panied by loud, sharp reports, during the time 
the geyser is in action. 

“The Grotto” was so named from its singular 
crater of vitrified sinter, full of large, sinuous 
apertures. Through one of these, on our first 
visit, one of our company crawled to the dis- 
charging orifice ; and when, a few hours after- 
wards, he saw a volume of boiling water, four 
feet in diameter, shooting through it to the 
height of sixty feet, and a scalding stream of 
two hundred inches flowing from the aperture 
he had entered a short time before, he con- 
cluded he had narrowly escaped being sum- 
marily cooked. The discharge of this geyser 
continued for nearly half an hour. 

“ The Castle,” situated on the summit of an 
incrusted mound, has a turreted crater through 
which a large volume of water is expelled at 
intervals of two or three hours to the height of 
fifty feet, from a discharging orifice about three 
feet in diameter. 
of the silicious sinter surrounding it, which is 
very massive and compact, indicating that at 
some former period the flow of water must 
have been much greater than at present, sug- 
gested its name. A vent near it is constantly 
discharging a large stream of boiling water, 


The architectural features- 





and when the geyser is in action the water in 
this vent boils and bubbles with great fierce- 
ness. 

“The Giant” has a rugged crater, ten feet 
in diameter on the outside, with an irregular 
orifice five or six feet in diameter. It dis- 
charges a vast body of water, and the only 
time we saw it in eruption the flow of water in 
a column five feet in diameter, and one hun- 
dred and forty feet in vertical height, continued 
uninterruptedly for nearly three hours. The 
crater resembles a miniature model of the 
Coliseum. , 

Our. search for new wonders leading us 
across the Fire Hole River, we ascended a 
gentle incrusted slope, and came suddenly 
upon a large oval aperture with scalloped 
edges, the diameters of which were eighteen 
and twenty-five feet, the sides corrugated and 
covered with a grayish-white silicious deposit, 
which was distinctly visible at the depth of one 
hundred feet below the surface. No water 
could be discovered, but we could distinctly 
hear it gurgling and boiling at a great distance 
below. Suddenly it began to rise, boiling and 
spluttering, and sending out huge masses of 
steam, causing a general stampede of our com- 
pany, driving us some distance from our point 
of observation. When within about forty feet 
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of the surface it became stationary, and we 
returned to look down upon it. It was foam- 
ing and surging at a terrible rate, occasion- 
ally emitting small jets of hot water nearly to 
the mouth of the orifice. All at once it seemed 
seized with a fearful spasm, and rose with in- 
credible rapidity, hardly affording us time to 
flee to a safe distance, when it burst from the 
orifice with terrific momentum, rising in a 
column the full size of this immense aperture 
to the height of sixty feet; and through 
and out of the apex of this vast aqueous 
mass, five or six lesser jets or round columns 
of water, varying in size from six to fifteen 
inches in diameter, were projected to the 
marvellous height of two hundred and fifty 
feet. These lesser jets, so much higher than 
the main column, and shooting through it, 
doubtless proceed from auxiliary pipes lead- 
ing into the principal orifice near the bottom, 
where the explosive force is greater. If the 
theory that water by constant boiling becomes 
explosive when freed from air be true, this 
theory rationally accounts for all irregularities 
in the eruptions of the geysers. 

This grand eruption continued for twenty 
minutes, and was the most magnificent sight 
we ever witnessed. We were standing on the 
side of the geyser nearest the sun, the gleams 
of which filled the sparkling column of water 
and spray with myriads of rainbows, whose 
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arches were constantly changing,—dipping 
and fluttering hither and thither, and disap- 
pearing only to be succeeded by others, again 
and again, amid the aqueous column, while 
the minute globules into which the spent jets 
were diffused when falling sparkled like a 
shower of diamonds, and around every shadow 
which the denser clouds of vapor, interrupting 
the sun’s rays, cast upon the column, could 
be seen a luminous circle radiant with all the 
colors of the prism, and resembling the halo 
of glory represented in paintings as encircling 
the head of Divinity. All that we had pre- 
viously witnessed seemed tame in comparison 
with the perfect grandeur and beauty of this 
display. Two of these wonderful eruptions 
occurred during the twenty-two hours we re- 
mained in the valley. This geyser we named 


. “ The Giantess.” 


A hundred yards distant from The Giantess 
was a silicious cone, very symmetrical but 
slightly corrugated upon its exterior surface, 
three feet in height and five feet in diameter 
at its base, and having an oval orifice twenty- 
four by thirty-six and one-half inches in diame- 
ter, with scalloped edges. Not one of our 
company supposed that it was a geyser; and 
among so many wonders it had almost escaped 
notice. While we were at breakfast upon the 
morning of our departure a column of water, 
entirely filling the crater, shot from it, which, 
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by accurate triangular measurement, we found 
to be two hundred and nineteen feet in height. 
The stream did not deflect more than four or 
five degrees from a vertical line, and the erup- 
tion lasted eighteen minutes. We named it 
“The Beehive.” 

How many more geysers there are in this 
locality it would be impossible to conjecture. 
Our waning stores admonished us of the ne- 
cessity for a hurried departure, and we reluc- 
tantly left this remarkable region less than 
half explored. In this basin, which is about 
two miles in length and one mile in width, 
more than a thousand pipes or wells rise to 
the surface, varying in diameter from two to 
one hundred and twenty feet, the water in 
which varies in temperature from 140° to 
the boiling-point, upwards of a hundred of 
which give evidence, by the calcareous and 
silicious deposits surrounding them, that they 
are geysers ; and to all appearances they are 
as likely to be as any we saw in action. 

The sides of these wells were covered with 
silicious incrustations, and were funnel-shaped ; 


_and in many of the larger ones gradually con- | 


verged for a distance of from twenty to fifty 
feet from the edge, below which point the 
apertures enlarged laterally in all directions 
like a jug below the neck, and were apparently 
unfathomable. None of the springs in this 
locality appear to be impregnated with sulphur. 
In this basin there are to be found no mud 
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springs, of which 
we discoveredso 
many in the val- 
ley of the Yel. 
lowstone ; and 
we found but 
one spring of 
cold water. 

This entire 
country is seem- 
ingly under a 
constant and ac- 
tive internal 
pressure from 
volcanic forces, 
which seek re- 
lief through the 
numberless 
springs, jets, vol. 
canoes, and geysers exhibited on its surface, 
and which, but for these vents, might burst 
forth in one terrific eruption and form a vol- 
cano of vast dimensions. It is undoubtedly 
true that many of the objects we saw were of 
recent formation, and that many of the extin- 
guished craters recently ceased their condition 
of activity. They are constantly breaking 
forth, often assuming new forms, and attesting 
to the active presence of volcanic force. 

A mountaineer, who visited a portion of 
this region a year ago, found at one place a 
small volcano which was constantly overflow- 
ing with liquid sulphur and lava, and emitting 
smoke; showing that the genuine volcanic 
elements were there, and needed but the con- 
centration of the forces now dissipated through 
thousands of vents to present a spectacle of 
grandeur surpassing that of Vesuvius or 42tna. 
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The geyser is a new and, perhaps, the most 
remarkable feature in our scenery and physical 
history. It is found in no other countries but 
Iceland and Thibet.- The geysers of the 
country last named are inconsiderable when 
compared with either those of Iceland, or the 
Fire Hole or Madison Basin; and those of 
Iceland, even, dwindle into insignificance by 
the side of those of the Madison. Until the 
discovery of the Madison geysers there were but 
twoof any note known to the world—the Great 
Geyser and the Strokr of Iceland. ‘The phe- 
nomena presented by these have been suffi- 
cient at various periods during the past century 
to invite the personal investigation of some of 
the most distinguished of European savans. 
Von Troil, Stanley, Ohlsen, Hooker, MacKen- 
sie, and, at a later day, Bunsen, have visited 
Iceland for the purpose of witnessing these 
aqueous eruptions, and forming some satisfac- 
tory conclusion relative to the causes in which 
they originate. . 

The theory published by Sir George Mac- 
Kenzie, that the outbursts were produced by 
pressure on the air contained in cavernous re- 
cesses under ground, for many years received 
the sanction of the scientific world. The 
periods intervening between the eruptions of 
the Great Geyser of Iceland have been very 
irregular until within the past forty or fifty 
years, since when it has generally projected a 
small jet to the height of twenty feet every two 
hours, and a large one to the height of eighty 
feet every six hours. MacKenzie’s theory was 
that there were two subterranean cavities 
connected with the main pipe, one much 
deeper and larger than the other, which rap- 
idly filled with water after each eruption, and 
that the pressure of the vapors upon them 
produced these periodic explosions. 

Ingenious as this theory appeared to be, it 
was dissipated by the experiments made upon 
water by M. Donny, of Ghent. He dis- 
covered that water long boiled became more 
and more free from air, by which its molecular 
cohesion is so greatly increased, and that, when 
it is exposed to a heat sufficient to overcome 
the force of cohesion, the production of steam 
is so instantaneous and so considerable as to 
cause explosion. Bunsen ascribes the erup- 
tion of the geysers to this cause. He found 








THE GIANTESS. 


the water at the bottom of the well of the 
Great Geyser to be of a constantly increasing 
temperature up to the moment of an eruption. 
On one occasion it was as high as 261° Fah- 
renheit. His idea is that on reaching some 
unknown point above that temperature ebulli- 
tion takes place, vapor is suddenly generated 
in enormous quantities, and an eruption of 
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the superior column of water is the conse- 
quence. The geysers of the Madison exhibit 
precisely the same physical features, and, 
doubtless, originate in the same causes. They 
are surrounded too, as are those of Iceland, 
by innumerable springs of hot water. The 
bursting of a column into millions of parti- 
cles resembles an explosion more than a mere 
eruption ; and the vast clouds of vapor which 
enshroud them and mingle with them in their 
ascent sometimes give an appearance of bulk 
to the upper part of the columns much great- 
er than their real magnitude. 

The water of the Madison geysers, like that 
of the geysers of Iceland, appears perfectly 
pure, and, doubtless, could be used for cook- 
ing or drinking. We had not the means of 
analyzing it on the spot. The sinter was both 
carboniferous and silicious, the latter charac- 
teristic predominating, but both prevailing 
sufficiently to have produced large incrusted 
mounds, and numerous illustrations of petri- 
faction in various stages of progress. All 
this, where such immense volumes of water 
are being constantly ejected, could be effected 
with a moderate infusion of silica or soda. 
Dr. Black gives the following result of an 
analysis of a quantity of 10,000 grains (about 
one-sixth of a gallon) of water from the Great 
Geyser of Iceland :— 


That the same elements are held in solution in 





the waters of the Madison geysers, we have 
abundant proof in the vast incrusted field by 
which they are surrounded. They are but a 
reproduction, upon a much grander scale, of 
the phenomena of Iceland. 

A wider field for the investigation of the 
chemist than that presented by the geysers 
may be found in the many-tinted springs ot 
boiling mud and the mud volcano. These 
were objects of the greatest interest to Hum- 
boldt, who devotes to a description of them 
one of the most fascinating chapters of Cos- 
mos. It would be rash in us to speculate 
where that great man hesitated. We can only 
say that the fieldis open for exploration—illim- 
itable in resource, grand in extent, wonder- 
ful,in variety, in a climate favored of Heaven, 
and amid scenery the most stupendous on the 
continent. 

By means of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, which will doubtless be completed with- 
in the next three years, the traveler will be 
able to make the trip to Montana from the 
Atlantic seaboard in three days, and thou- 
sands of tourists will be attracted to both 
Montana and Wyoming in order to behold 
with their own eyes the wonders here describ- 
ed. Besides these marvels of the Upper Yel- 
lowstone, one may look upon the strange 
scenery of the lower valley of that great 
river, the Great Falls of the Missouri, the gro- 
tesque groups of eroded rocks below Fort 
Benton, the beautiful cafion of the Prickly 
Pear, and the stupendous architecture of the 
vast chains and spurs of mountains which 
everywhere traverse that picturesque and 
beautiful country. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF THE WAR. 


Ir is a happy circumstance for the poor 
soldiers that the scenes of the campaign are 
not all shadows. It is too true, alas! that the 
latter greatly predominate when we make the 
final summing up of events, but there are 
some bright points among the dark ones, 
and the true campaigner generally succeeds 
in mingling them into that chiar-oscuro that 
gives the artist a fair subject for his skill. 





The true soldier, as he seizes knapsack and 
musket for the tramp, does it with a gay and 
merry heart, determining to look only at the 
bright side of the picture, knowing full well 
that the dark one will come soon enough. And 
thus with this genial inclination to turn even 
hardships into pleasures, he secures to himself 
many a jovial hour where more exacting sub 
jects would extract but vexation and chagrin. 
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And _ thus, 
when the fa- 
mous. Rhine- 
guard crossed 
the waters of 
that classic 
stream, it was 
with gay and 
inspiring songs 
about the Fa- 
therland, and 
their love for 
its hills and 
streams, and 
the wives and 
maidens left 
behind them. 
As they de- 
filed through 
the mountain 
passes of Al- 
sace and be- 
gan to spread 
over the plains 
of Lorraine, 
the distance 
from their base 
of supplies 
soon taught 
the ne- 
cessity of ma- 
king requisi- 
tions on the 
country for 
their own sup- 
port and that 
of their horses, 
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THE “BEAUTY OF LORRAINE.” 


and the forag- 

ing parties sent out for this purpose tell some 
of the best stories and give the most charac- 
teristic pictures of the war. 

In these the light predominates, as in the 
one that we present to our readers as the 
initial of the series. The scene is laid in the 
village of Jubecourt, in the fertile Lorraine 
and the lovely valley of the Meuse. Its 
rustic inhabitants had heard of the hated 
Prussians, but never suspected the possibility 





of their violating its precincts, and when the | 


to street anxiously putting their heads together 
and exclaiming, “The Prussians! the Prus- 
sians !1” 

But on learning that the foreign warriors 
came not to destroy but merely to be fed, 
they became calm, and listened to the needs 
of the soldiers for themselves and steeds. ° 
They were told what was required and at 
what time it must be delivered, and were pro- 
mised a fair price for what they should bring. 
The scene chosen by our artist shows us the 


word passed from mouth to mouth that the | way of making the announcement to the vil- 
Prussians were coming, they ran from street | lage rustics of the demands made upon them. 
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The preliminaries were no sooner settled 
between the commander of the party and the 
local authorities, than a deep rumbling was 
heard approaching through the street that led 
to headquarters, as if a cracked frying-pan 
were being belabored. And then presently 
appeared a frightful-looking old woman bear- 
ing a dilapidated drum, which she was beating 
in a most vigorous manner. With enormous 
spectacles on the end of her nose, frousy, 
unkempt hair, and toothless mouth, she seem- 
ed a veritable witch. Having reached the 
center of the square, she stopped in presence 
of the troops and the assembled rustics, and 
adding her frightfully hoarse male voice to the 
harsh discords of her drum, began to tell them 
of the loaves of bread, and bags of oats, and 
sheep and oxen that must be forthcoming on 
the morrow. 

The soldiers grouped around and enjoyed 
the comic scene most heartily, gaining the 
traditional streak of fat with uproarious laugh- 

‘ter at the extreme oddity of the sout ensemble. 
They soon learned from those who were tak- 
ing the matter in more serious mood that the 
scene was no uncommon one for them, for 
the lady had been the town-crier for years, 
and could put many a drum-major to shame 
by her skill on her favorite instrument. They 
christened her the “ Beauty of Lorraine,” and 
an artist in helmet and pike sketched the scene 
true to nature with which we adorn our pages. 

But the stern realities of war soon call the 
actors on its arena to other tasks that tax all 
their manhood, and when well performed cast 
over their lives a halo of light that compen- 
sates for all the trials and dangers of the strife. 
The Germans like to consider this war a holy 
one in defence of their Fatherland, and have 
done much to cultivate the virtues that make 
true heroes—bravery, devotion, enthusiasm, 
and patience. They even likened it to the 
Crusades, and to a certain extent adopted the 
insignia of those medizval contests. The at- 
tendant emblems of every army have been the 
crosses—the Iron Cross, the Red Cross, and 
the Black Cross. The first the reward of 
valor, the second the symbol of devotion, and 
the last the very sad one that has marked the 
grave of so many fallen heroes buried in hos- 
tile earth. 





The Order of the Iron Cross was instituted 
by the Prussians in their struggles with the 
first Napoleon as the highest reward of merit 
from the country in adversity, when it had 
neither gold nor precious stones to bestow on 
its heroes. There was a period in Prussian 
history, just previous to the great war of de- 
liverance from Napoleon, when the universal 
cry of the people was “Gold for Iron!” All 
classes of society freely gave their treasures to 
the nation and received iron testimonials in 
exchange for them; the fair ladies of the 
realm brought their golden ornaments to their 
country’s altar, and received for them their 
fac-similes in iron,—the origin of the beautiful 
manufactures in iron and steel of Berlin,— 
brides even brought their wedding rings, and 
the poor peasant girls, if they had naught else, 
their flowing locks ; for the highest pride of 
women had no charms for them while their 
country was trodden down by the heel of the 
oppressor. ‘Thus was introduced an age of 
iron whose highest mark of honor for noble 
deeds was the Iron Cross. 

When Germany became free again in con- 
sequence of the great uprising, the Iron Cross 
was held sacred to that epoch, and the order* 
closed. But when the second Napoleon 
threatened to bathe his steeds in the waters of 
the Rhine and possess himself of the fairest 
cities of the land, the first impulse of the na- 
tion was to renew the order of that Cross that 
had been to them a signal of God's favor in 
times past; and the possession of the Iron 
Cross became the darling aspiration of every 
man in the army, from meanest private to 
King William himself. 

This proud insignia has been charily be- 
stowed with the sole view of making it an em- 
blem of genuine merit ; but no great engage- 
ment has taken place that has not witnessed 
deeds so heroic as to claim this coveted re- 
ward. In one instance even the chaplain of 
a regiment, who had sought permission to ac- 
company his charge to battle, came back to 
receive the Cross. In the heat of the contest 
the officers had nearly all fallen, and the men 
were wavering under a withering fire from the 
heights they were storming ; the chaplain, see- 
ing the urgency of the moment, seized a sword 
and, preaching to his men like Peter the Her- 
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THE IRON CROSS. 


mit, led them in the fierce assault, and soon 
scaled the dangerous crest and stood ‘with his 
children victorious on its summit. 


cross, and the king gladly bestowed it. 

The scene here depicted is the sequel of a 
bitter contest in one of the sorties from Paris. 
The alarm had come in the dead of the night, 


but, like the electric flash, it had given life to | 
the sleeping post, and in a few minutes the | 
rattling artillery were hastening to the ene- | 
| As their commander calls them forward from 
_ the silent ranks the drums peal out a bravo to 
' the men who have done their duty, and a 


mies’ intrenchments. Cannon were roaring, 
balls hissing, and men falling by scores around. 
Presently one of the field-pieces is shattered, 


The rem- | 
nant of the brave, band voted him the warrior’s | 
| his men would be blown to atoms; 
| is no place for timid hearts—rather lose their 
| lives than lose the battle. 


and the horses lie 
groaning on the 
earth; the ad- 
vancing foe will 
soon possess it 
as a trophy, when 
a boy-officer 
calls his men to 
his side, cuts the 
traces, and with 
superhuman 
strength he and 
his men drag it, 
creaking and 
cracking, from 
the enemy, while 
the latter pursue 
and bring half of 
his men to the 
ground before 
the piece is safe- 
ly rescued. 

On another 
wing of the en 
gagement the 
ammunition 


fails. A mounted 


messenger is sent 
to bring a new 
supply, but the 


way leads 
through a burn 
ing village. With- 
out hesitation the 
officer com- 
manding the col- 
umn 
full gallop with his powder train through 
flaming streets. Smoke is ascending from every 
roof, and glowing cinders are falling thick and 
fast ; a single spark on his treasure and he and 
but this 


starts in 


And now comes the reward for this valor 
and devotion. In a few days the heroes are 
summoned to the gardens of Versailles, accom- 
panied by their companions in the contest. 
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THE RED CROSS. 


smile lights up their faces which compensates 
for many a shadow. By the side of the gray- 
haired veteran stands the beardless youth who 
has just received his first baptism of fire—alike 
in courage, though separated by years. As 
their names are called, they step forward, and 
are told that the manly heart should be of 
gold, but the will of iron; that theirs having 
proved so, they are found worthy to wear the 
Iron Cross as a badge of duty done and honor 
won. 

With this proud emblem on his breast many 
a soldier has returned happy to his family 
though crippled in body, to receive the ova- 








tions and thanks 
of his fellow-citi 
zens, and give to 
his children an 
heir-loom of 
which they will 
be ever proud. 
In some instan 
ces this distinc- 
tion has been 
gained only by 
the loss of life, 
and then the 
honor has been 
conferred on the 
dead soldier who 
brought from the 
field the testi- 
monial of the 
gaping wound in 
the ‘open breast. 
The cross in this 
instance is sent 
to his nearest 
relatives as the 
richest legacy 
that a fallen war- 
rior can leave 
them. 

As we pass 
from lights to 
shadows in our 
story, we next 
encounter the 
Red Cross—the 
symbol of mer- 
cy and sympathy 
for those wounded on the battle-field or pining 
in the hospital. It is not the fate of the battle 
that all may gain the cross of honor and bra- 
very to which all aspire ; tog many, alas! lie 
wounded and. crippled, writhing in an agony 
from which only quick relief will save from 
death. After the warrior has fulfilled the de- 
mands of duty and lies a victim of his bravery, 
he has claims to the ordinary rights of hu- 
manity, though he be a fallen soldier in the 
face of an enemy. 

These claims were so nobly responded to 
in our own war by the Sanitary Commission, 
that the world looked on its results and ad- 
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mired. In 1864 a convention of the friends of 
humanity in war was convened in Geneva, with 
a view to the adoption of an international code 
for the benefit of the sick, and those wounded 
in battle. The principal points adopted were, 
that the moment a man is wounded so as to 
be disabled, his person is sacred from assault, 
and also that the Sanitary Corps attending the 
army for the relief of the sick and wounded 
shall be considered as neutrals, and their per- 
sons be free from attack or seizure while en- 
gaged in the performance of their duties. The 
colors adopted by this branch of the army were 
the Red Cross on a white ground, and they 
were declared sacred on the battle-field and 
the ambulance ; the members of the Corps 
generally display the cross on a white band 
around the left arm. 

The recommendations of the Geneva Con- 
vention were adopted by several European 
nations, and especially by the German armies 
in the recent struggle ; these being followed by 
a numerous voluntary corps of soldiers of the 
Red Cross. And the place of many of these 
laborers was right at the front and in the midst 
of suffering and danger, that they rather than 
the fighting men should pick up the wounded 
and bear them tothe rear. In every battle the 
field hospital of a division was to be no farther 
distant than two thousand paces from the line 
of battle, that the wounded might be trans- 
ported there as quickly as possible, and with 
as little suffering as the nature of their wounds 
would admit. And to this end the Sanitary 
Corps was regularly instructed and drilled in 
the art of quickly and tenderly transporting 
their charges to the ambulance hospitals, which 
occasionally chanced to be in a neighboring vil- 
lage, as in the case of our sketch, where the 
Red Cross is flying while the battle is raging 
in the background. 

Every available place is crowded ; mansions, 
cabins, barns, and at last the open streets. 
As the wounded arrive on stretchers, the busy 
surgeons assign them places according to 
the severity of their wounds ; some need im- 
mediate attention to save them from death, 
while others can more easily wait till the am- 
bulance wagons convey them to the more dis- 
tant stationary hospital. Not a few die on 


their way from the field, and some are even hit | 





by stray or vicious bullets on their way to relief ; 
and thus occasionally even the members of the 
corps lose their lives while in the performance 
of duty. 

The Red Cross knows no foes and distin- 
guishes no nationality—its mission is to 
humanity, and therefore even the bitterest 
enemies are kindly brought to the ambulance 
for treatment, as we perceive in our sketch 
the savage Turco beside the German soldier, 
and the French receiving attention at the 
hands of a sister of charity. ‘The Red Cross 
knows neither sex nor age in its ranks, for 
many women and children even bear its white 
band in the numerous hospitals extending 
from the battle-fields of France to the mili- 
tary centers and prison camps of Germany. 

And this war has been a great triumph for 
German womanhood, from the throne to the 
cabin. Thousands of devoted women have 
given all their time and strength to the care 
of the wounded at home, and many have gone, 
under the protection of the banner of the Red 
Cross, to distant battle-fields and been the so- 
lace of the sick and the comforters of the dy- 
ing. It required a contest to make old sol- 
diers believe this thing feasible or advisable, 
but the calmness and efficiency of the hospitals 
under the direction of women, and the influ- 
ence of their presence among the sick and dy- 
ing, have gained them many friends among the 
early doubters. And all who have experi- 
enced the horrors of a military hospital know 
that it requires no less heroism to perform all 
one’s duty here than on the fields of strife. 
The only wonder is how,so many delicate and 
sensitive women have been able to pass 
through scenes so trying, and bear such fear- 
ful trials as many of those have done who 
have faithfully served their country under the 
banner of the Red Cross. 

And now comes a scene where all is sha- 
dow,—dark to blackness,—fitly symbolized 
by the Black Cross, which is placed over 
every German soldier's grave. Too many, 
alas! receive this distinction, and it is very 
often conferred with heartfelt tears and 
regrets of surviving comrades and friends. 
After a great battle scores of fallen braves 








need in the hurry of the hour to be consigned 
to a common grave, and receive a common 
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cross. ‘Their companions endeavor to ac- 
cord to all this honor, as also that of attend- 
ance with the deep roll of the drums in the 
last sad funeral march. 

But occasionally death calls to his ranks one 
that is more than usually loved, as in the case 
of the young officer whose burial our last pic- 
ture depicts. He was the pride of his family 
and the favorite of his men, who are now, 
under the banner of the Red Cross, silently 
bringing him to his last resting-place. His 
code was devotion to duty, and his fortune 
loyalty to his country, and he would willingly 
have given his life for the poorest of his 
friends.’ In the presence of human suffering 
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field he was the bravest. 
| His battalion is making an assault with the 
| bayonet, with his tall and slender form in the 


| he was the tenderest of all, but on the battle- 


| advance. His helmet and mantle are already 
| torn by bullets, and he and his are surrounded 
by a band of maddened Zouaves ; in the very 
act of protecting one of his men from a fatal 

| thrust he falls with a deadly bullet in his 
| heart, and it stands still in death. All that a 
| brother can do is to rescue the corpse from 
| the scene of conflict, and when this was over 
| the soldiers bore it to the best house in the 
village and gathered flowers from all the gar- 

| dens to beautify it for the grave. For a time 
the bronzed war- 
Waie@ees 2 riors stood weep. 
fe ing around it, and 

then bore it forth 

to its cool resting 

place within sight 

of the walls of Pa. 

ris and the smoke 

of the roaring can 


2 


non. 

His grave 
dug in silence and 
and a 


is 


in 
short 
preached by the 
army chaplain. 
This reaches the 
hearts of his men, 
and draws from 
many of them the 
sobs of children, 
mingled with the 
vows of soldiers 
that his example 
shall not be lost 
on them. And 
when the good 
man closes with 
the sad though 
cheering words: 
“Peace be unto 
thee !” the weary 
warriors around 
the grave re- 
spond, with the 
ardent heart-wish 


tears, 


sermon is 
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that peace may soon be accorded to all the 


living as to the dead, and to the end that such | 


sacrifices may cease to be demanded on the 
altar of the country. 

When the dull earth is rolled upon the 
coffin, his comrades tarry to place the Black 
Cross on the grave, and relieve it with gar- 
lands of flowers. But the fate of war may 
soon carry all these away, for foreign soil will 
grant no monument to the fallen foe. But 
cround the camp-fire his soldiers will continue 


to talk of his devotion to them and to duty, 
and will carry home to his mourning ones a 
| lasting monument in their hearts that will as- 
| suage the pangs of wife or mother. The 
Fatherland now accords a common honor to 
all, whether they return with the Iron Cross on 
the breast, have faithfully served under the 
folds of the Red Cross, or lie beneath the 
mound marked by the Black Cross. To 
all it says: “ Well done! Peace be unto 


” 


you! 


| 
| 


THREE LEAVES FROM A STORY. 


THE CHANGED SKY. 
A moonless night without a star, 
An empty night without a sound, 
Except the millwheel turning round, — 
Deep shade, deep silence, near and far. 


O, yestereve fell fair and bright, 
With moon and stars and whispering trees, 
And hopes far flying as the breeze, — 
Another world from this to-night. 


My longing feigned a voice did call,— 
The lonely voice of her I love,— 
And so I followed, but to prove 

My heart had cried, and that was all. 


I followed down the scented lane, 
And through the gate and open door ; 
There, left my heart forever more, 
And bore away the words, ‘In vain!” 
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I had an eager heart, I own, 
That beat and beat and would not rest ; 
But now quite empty is my breast, — 
Its restless tenant dead or flown. 


There seems a pressure in the air, 
The weight of some vast outspread hand, 
Or girding of some iron band, 

Instead of skies uplifted fair. 


The leaping water’s song and strife 
Fell lightly once upon my ears ; 
But now it has a sound of tears : 

The wheel seems grinding out my life. 
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Poor, coward soul, for shame ! arise, 


And stretch thine arms out through this dark, 


Since earthly love is but a spark, — 
But O, her mouth! and O, her eyes! 


I turn my back upon the past, 

Yet ever to myself am strange ; 

So short a bound, so great a change, 
Between this evening and the last. 


Il, 
HER CONFESSION. 
Should I throw away a jewel, 
Trusted to my sacred keeping? 
Could I to a heart be cruel, 
Turn its joy to inward weeping ? 


THREE LEAVES FROM A STORY. 





Little river, 
Flowing ever 
Through deep shadows 
And bright meadows, 
Knowest thou what I have done— 
Put out the sun ? 
Drawn a star down from the sky? 
In an evil, evil hour, 
Crushed a flower, 
That before my feet did lie? 


Ah ! the river, sweetly flowing, 


Would not know what I was saying, 
Did I tell it, seaward going, 
I had with a heart been playing. 





Scarce I knew what I was doing, 
When his love he proudly told me ; 


Proud, I held back for more suing, 1 
Ere his life should quite enfold me. 
Little river, I 


Flowing ever, 
Brightly glancing, 
Lightly dancing, k 
Stop, and let me softly whisper, 
Prattling lisper, 
That I love him, love him,—love 
Purely as thy waters flow, 
Humbly as the sands below, 
Faithful as the heavens above. 
But when he rose up so solemn— 
Ceaseless river, canst stop flowing ?— 








Faced me like a stately column, 
Could I, could I stop his going ? 


Ah, he thought my words were stronger 
Than I meant them, more inhuman ; 

Sure he might have waited longer, — 
Should have thought I was a woman, 





Little river, 
Flowing ever, 
Rushing hither, 
Thithef, —whither ? 
All are charmed when ¢how goest lightly, 
Careless, sprightly ; 
But now I’m a woman grown, 
So say they, 
I must hold by what I say, 
And be judged for every tone. 
Water glad, go running bravely, 
Since no heart in thee is waking ; 
If one were, thou’d’st move more gravely, 
Or that heart might then be breaking. 


For they tell me he is going 
Far away, across the ocean : 
’Tis, I know, to hide from showing, 
And put down his heart’s commotion. 
Little river, 
Flowing ever, 
Clearly, truly, 
Even if sometimes unduly, 












Tell me which would be most true 


For me to do,— 
To save him from the restless tide ? 
Or, for want of one word spoken, 
Let both hearts, perhaps, be broken, 
Broken on the rock of pride ? 
I am going, little river, — 
Tell me, dost thou, in thy flowing, 
Ever tremble, shrink, and quiver ? 
Ah, no matter, I am going ! 
IIT. 
THE REVERSAL. 
Then she passed out through the gate, 
And went up the scented lane, 
Wondering, ‘‘ Can it be too late ? 
Is our pain forever pain? 
Will he think me over bold? 
Light to have, is light to hold ; 
Better far for him and me 
To be sundered by the sea.” 


So her love and maidenhood 
Strove within her heart to speak, 
And the warfare drove the blood 
In and out her spotless cheek ; 
But when she came near the brook, 
All her heart itself forsook ; 
All the purpose fled her soul, 
At the gleam of that bright goal 
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Yet the brook’s sweet treble voice, 
Singing down below the weir, 

Clearly sang: ‘‘ Take heart! rejoice! 
He is waiting, he is near! ’’— 

And a faltering step or so 

Showed him sitting down below, 

Leaning heavy on his hand, 

Waiting aimless on the sand. 


Faint with new, bewildering shame, 
Moveless, had not sheer despair 

Drawn her on, she saw her name 
O’er and o’er was written there. 

Then, ‘‘O Ralph!” she softly said, 

Still he did not lift his head, — 

Should she speak again, or no? 

To her doubt came answer low. 


** Once before I heard thee call, 

And I followed to my cost ; 
Thou’st a voice and that is all, 

But who hears,—his heart is lost. 
Why to haunt me dost thou choose ? 
Think’st thou I’ve two hearts to lose ?”’ 
Then once more: **O Ralph!” she said ; 
Light her hand upon him laid. 


At that touch he sprang and turned, 
Showed a face deep-lined and white, 


Searched her eyes with eyes that burned, 
Till she, drooping in their light, 
Whispered, trembling, ‘‘Is my love 
Worth the asking for once more ? 
Ask, oh ask me, then, and prove 
If I answer as before.” 


Then he clasped her to his heart-; 
Cried, ‘‘I will not ask again, 
But will hold thee where thou art, 

Lest thou prove a shadow vain. 
O blest vision of my love, 

Did an angel out of heaven 
E’er before drop from above, 

Asking, dear, to be forgiven?” 


Through the lane that day’s fair night, 
Two—not one—went wandering ; 
Underneath trees whispering light, 
Lovers two were iciiens 
And the Jittle river flowing, 
In the moonlight dreamy growing, 
Slipped down softly to the sea, 
Murmuring low, ‘*I come to thee; 
But for him thou need’st not look ; 
He will tarry by the brook; 
There, herself to him she gave, 
Coming, as I come, proud wave.’’ 


—w o> ae — 


THE 


THOUSANDS upon thousands of tourists, 


both Germans and foreigners, visit Charlotten- | 


burg every year in order to pay to the tutelary 
saint of Prussian greatness and German unity 
slumbering there, their tribute of admiration 
and sympathy. A _ profound and solemn 
silence reigns around that sarcophagus over 
which her holy spirit seems to hover; and 
when we look upon the imposing monu- 
ment, chiseled by the master-hand of Rauch, 
we involuntarily feel that the peace, the tran- 
quillity of soul, and the pious resignation 
beaming from those classic features enter our 
own hearts, and we consent only with regret 
to trace our steps backward towards the noise 
and bustle of the brilliant: capital of the Ger- 
man Empire. 

Louisa was the daughter of the Duke of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and was born on the 
roth of March, 1776, at Hanover, where her 
father was in command of an army at the time 
of her birth. Having lost her mother at an 


MOTHER OF THE 


| governess. 


| beautiful creature. 





EMPEROR WILLIAM. 


early age, she was placed under the care of he: 
| grandmother, the Margravine of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, who intrusted her education to a Swiss 


Goethe, who saw her when 
she was seventeen, said afterwards that 
he had never seen a more charming and 
It was about the same 
time, during a trip to the Rhine, that she met 
the Crown-prince Frederick William of Prus- 
sia at Frankfort on the Main, and made such 
an impression upon him that the Prince ask- 
ed for her hand, and was accepted. This was 


| early in the spring of 1793, but, owing to the 


war between the French Republic and the 
Germanic Empire, the wedding did not take 
place until the 24th of December of the same 
year. 

When Louisa married the Crown-prince 
Frederick William, Prussia was one of the 
great powers of Europe. The glory of Fre- 
derick the Great, and the victories which his 
genius had won over the united armies of 
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the continent, still sur- 
rounded the Prussian 
eagles with a radiance 
which was hardly cloud- 
ed by the defeat of the 
Duke of Brunswick, in 
the campaign of 1792 ; 
and the modern Cesar 
himself might well hesi- 
tate, as long as Austria 
and Prussia were open- 
ly hostile to France, to 
declare war against the 
North German mon- 
archy. Already during 
Napoleon’s campaign 
of 1805 against Austria, 
Prussia had made a 
threatening move, and 
looked with growing 
alarm on the aggran- 
dizement of France. At 
that time already the 
patriotic young queen, 
heart throbbed 
warmly for the whole 
(serman people, had ad- 
vocated an alliance with Austria, but the 
faint-heartedness of the king had obstinately 
opposed such counsels. Only when Napoleon, 


M hose 


after having made peace with Austria, made 
new demands upon Prussia, and invaded 
Prussian territory, Frederick William III. de- 


clared war against France. The results of 
this campaign—which was but a military pro- 
menade from Paris to Berlin for Napoleon— 
were disastrous to Prussia. While Napoleon 
made his triumphant entry into Berlin, the royal 
couple of Prussia fled in terror to Kénigsberg, 
the ancient capital of their monarchy. 

It is said that at this hour of unparalleled 
calamities the queen caused her two eldest 
sons, Frederick and William, to kneel down 
and swear to avenge the ruin of their house, 
of Prussia, nay, of all Germany, on the 
French invaders, just as their illustrious an- 
cestor, Frederick the Great, had but half a 
century before taken bloody revenge for the 
treachery of the house of Hapsburg by his 
immortal victories on the battle-fields of Sile- 
sia and Bohemia. It was for her energy 





QUEEN LOUISA OF PRUSSIA. 


and hatred of the French 
Napoleon hated her, and stooped to publish 
the most scandalous imputations against her 
spotless character. Because Frederick Wil- 
liam had invoked the assistance of Russia 
against the common enemy of all sovereign 
princes, Napoleon had an anonymous 
article, inspired by him, published in a Berlin 
newspaper, in which the queen was charged 
with a criminal liaison with the Czar Alexan- 
der. But the character of the queen was so 
far above reproach that this miserable inven- 
tion fell to the ground amidst the general 
indignation and contempt of the people. 

Soon, however, the victorious legions of 
Napoleon approached Kénigsberg, where the 
queen had for many weeks nursed her son 
Charles, who had been ill with typhoid fever. 
Her son was saved ; but the anxiety, the grief, 
and the sleeplessness had exhausted the queen 
to such a degree that she was herself attacked 
with the same disease, and her life despaired 
of. But fate had reserved for her still more 
cruel trials ! 


invaders that 
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Declaring that she would rather perish 
than fall into the hands of the French, 
the queen, on the morning of the eighth of 
January, was lifted from her bed and borne 
to her carriage, which was to convey her to 
Memel, near the Russian frontier. It was a 
terrible day. A violent storm was raging and 
the snow fell dense and fast. The old ser- 
vants who carried their pale and beautiful 
young queen down to the carriage wept with 
grief, for no one believed that she would sur- 
vive the journey. Now the road was blocked 
up by snow, and then again they had to cross 
the sea in an open boat. ‘The first night 
the queen passed in a miserable log-house, 
without doors and windows, and dense snow- 
flakes were falling upon her couch. No food 
of any kind could be procured. Never before 
had a queen undergone such hardships. 

When at last, after so many trials and 
sufferings, a treaty of peace was concluded 
between Napoleon and Prussia, at Tilsit, the 
terms were so rigorous that it was a death- 
blow to the hopes of all patriots. At this 


supreme hour, the king, her husband, and 


the Czar Alexander, prevailed upon Louisa to 
appeal personally to the mercy of Napoleon. 
Forgetting the cruel wrongs which the con- 
queror had inflicted upon her, she consent- 
ed, and had with Napoleon that celebrated 
interview, in which she defended so eloquent- 
ly, but alas! in vain, the cause of her coun- 
try, her husband, and her children. Her 
loveliness and sadness charmed and moved 
Napoleon to pity, but his iron will did not 
yield to her entreaties, and Prussia was depri- 
ved of more than one-half of her territory. 
Berlin was permanently occupied by a French 
garrison, and the royal couple took their resi- 
dence in Kénigsberg. Here the queen and 
some of her most devoted friends secretly 
initiated those measures of civil and military 
organization which, a few years afterwards, 
delivered the continent from the iron rule of 
Napoleon. But those political cares did not 
prevent her from fulfilling her duties as a wife 
and mother in the most exemplary way. 

The letters which the queen wrote during 
those dark days breathe the spirit of love 
and resignation, but, at the same time, 
of a glowing patriotism which prophetically 


| foresees better times and a resurrection of her 
| country from this grave of disgrace. But it 
| is not Prussia alone she wants to see free, it 
| is all Germany ; for the Queen of Prussia is 
not a Prussian, she is a German, and her 
noble heart responds to all the patriotic cries 
| of woe from the Alps to the Baltic, and from 
the Niemen to the Rhine. But alas! she 
was not to see the noble resurrection of Ger- 
many and the downfall of the Corsican Co- 
lossus. In the fall of 1809 the royal couple 
returned to Berlin, amidst the rejoicing and 
rapturous enthusiasm of the whole population. 
It was but natural that the queen, who had 
been so long an exile from her own capital, 
wished to pay a flying visit to Mecklenburg, 
the duchy of her father, whom she had not 
seen since the terrible events of 1806. In 
May, 1810, both the Queen and the King of 
Prussia went to Mecklenburg with the hope 
of enjoying there a few days of happiness 
with the father and the grandmother of Louisa. 
But almost immediately after their arrival at 
Hohenzieritz, a beautiful chateau of the Duke, 
Louisa was attacked by an illness which proved 
to be an organic disease of the heart. On the 
19th of July, 1810, she expired, after terrible 
sufferings, in the arms of her husband,—sur- 
rounded by her father, her grandmother, her 
sons Frederick and William, and her faithful 
friend Mme. de Berg. She was thirty-four 
years old, and William, her second son, the 
present Emperor, only thirteen. 

Frederick William III., who had adored his 
wife, was almost frantic with despair. He 
sent her remains to Berlin, and erected to her 
at Charlottenburg the celebrated Mau- 
soleum which Rauch, the Prussian Phidias, 
adorned with a monument upon which 
he has reproduced a marvelous likeness of 
the purest, the most beautiful, and the most 
patriotic princess who has ever graced a Ger- 
man throne.—It was a proud and solemn 
moment for the Emperor William when, im- 
mediately upon his return from the glorious 
war with France, he laid upon the sarcophagus 
of his mother a laurel wreath, not for his own 
brow, but a tribute’ of Germany to her whose 
immortal spirit had hovered over the banners 
of United Germany and had led them onward 
from victory to victory. 
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LEIPSIC MARKET-PLACE DURING THE FAIR. 


Letpsic, although only a second-rate Ger- 
man city, commercially considered, will fairly 
vie with the large capitals of the Confedera- 
tion. It monopolizes two distinct branches of 
trade: it is the seat of the fur trade for the 
world, and of the book publishing for the 
whole of Germany, and at stated periods it is 
the resort of merchants, manufacturers, and 
traders from in the 
world. Arts and sciences flourish here, nur- 
tured by the maternal care of the University, 
and here also the profundity of German 
thought in music finds a retreat for its labors 
in the justly celebrated Conservatorium. Thus 
Leipsic presents to the stranger the gratifying 
aspect of combining in the most happy state 
of efficiency and development the laborious 
pursuits of manufacturing industry, with the 
gentler but more influential emprises of ,the 
mind. } 

And what a contrast is suggested if we go 
back fifty years ; the scene of Napoleon's defeat 
1s now partially covered with the magnificent 
establishments of the publishers. Then war 


almost every country 


reigned supreme with its blighting and demor- 
alizing influences, where (until lately) peace, 
with its twin attendants of happiness and pros- 
perity, developed the literary culture of a 
thoughtful people. 

Leipsic Fair has existed for 400 years ; it 
perhaps owes its origin to the old Saxon cus- 


| tom of country people bringing to the nearest 





and most central market their productions for 
sale, whether textile or agricultural, and ex- 
posing them in the streets, under certain regu- 
lations imposed by the authorities ; and thus, 
owing to its situation in the very middle of 
Germany, and being easy of access on ac- 
count of the immense flat districts by which 
it is surrounded, the institution has grown 
year by year until it has reached its present 
stage, and has acquired an European repu- 
tation. What a clamor and hubbub must 
the old medizval town have been in before 
the age of railways, with thousands of vehicles 
from the States and German Provinces ap- 
proaching its various gates, where octroi duty 
was demanded! What a jabbering from so 
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WOODEN BOOTHS FOR SALE OF LINEN, IN THE PROMENADE, LEIPSIC. 


many Teuton throats—not one by one, but all 
speaking together, as is their custom—and 
what a merry, quiet, good-natured humor per- 
vades the whole, even to the latest arrivals, 
who find every available and unavailable 
lodging in the possession of more fortunate 
comers, and who make the best of their posi- 
tion by sleeping and eating in their wagons. 

Fairs held for purposes of commerce have 
become in process of time quite an institution 
peculiar to Germany. That of which we now 
write is by far the most important, and is held 
three times in the year ;—the Spring and the 
Autumn fairs each lasting about six weeks, 
and a minor one lasting for only a fortnight 
after Christmas. 

It is quite clear that in a town not very 
large, but very densely populated, accommo- 
dation sufficiently convenient for the various 
businesses of many hundreds of manufactur- 
ers and traders can exist only on a limited 
scale ; for the trade is not carried on by mere- 
ly patterns and samples, but the merchandise 
in bulk is exposed for sale. To remedy this 
deficiency, a system of erecting wooden booths 
in the streets and open places of the town is 





resorted to. The booths, numbering some thou- 
sands, are the property of the town, and good 
strong, substantial fixtures they are,—fitted 
complete with bolts, bars, and shutters, to 
enable the occupier to lock up his wares at 
night and leave them in perfect safety. The 
whole system is under the direct control 
of the police. During the night before the 
fairs commence hundreds of workmen are 
employed in their erection; every booth is 
numbered, and the fitting parts are numbered 
to correspond ; they rise like magic; the un- 
lucky stranger cannot sleep that night for the 
din of hammers, and when he issues into the 
streets in the morning, heigh, presto! he finds 
the empty spaces converted into a wooden 
town, and the hitherto quiet and dreamy foot- 
ways blocked up by an army of retail traders 
unpacking their stores and taking possession 
of their temporary occupations. ‘The larger 
spaces are divided into rows, the fronts of the 
booths facing each other as in a street ; every 
row is numbered, and the trader advertises in 
the newspapers, calling public attention to the 
class of goods he offers, and to the locality. 
Much valuable time is spared to the intend 
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. . . | . 
ing purchaser by the classification of the vari- | their parlors somewhere or other to make 


ous trades ; one or two rows will be devoted | more room ; windows are even taken out that 
to ironmongery, another to glass, a third to | goods may be packed on the sills, and door- 
baskets and brushes, a fourth to boots and | ways are so blocked up that only one person 
shoes,andsoon. The variety of goods is end- | can go in or come out at a times Many of the 
less ; it appears as though the shopkeepers of | shops are let to two tenants, the regular in- 
Germany had emptied their stores to supply | habitants tenanting them out of fair-time, and 
the contents of these wooden constructions ; | the manufacturers during the fair. ‘The same 
every necessary and every luxury can be had | shops have thus been occupied for forty years 
here, not of a flimsy or trifling nature, but of | by some of the old frequenters. 
{ 





| 


a solid and substantial character. Rents are enormous, and hotel-keepers 
The wholesale trade is conducted wherever | charge double prices for everything ; many 

the manufacturer can find house-room. He, | of them refuse to sell beer at this time, the 

great and pompous individual, ignores the guests being compelled, perhaps against their 

humble booth, requires a regular shop or | will, to drink the light wines of France and 

extensive rooms, and is prepared to pay rent | the Rhine. It is now harvest-time for restau- 

accordingly. Shopkeepers turn out of their | rants, and all places of amusements. Leipsic 

premises, taking their business to the garret | only contains about 70,000 inhabitants, in- 

or some other obscure locality; private peo- | cluding the old town and the suburbs, andas_— 

ple take to the attics, sleeping, cooking, liv- | the fair is confined to the limits of the old 

ing—no, not living—existing for the time with | town, it is here that the restaurants abound. 

their families in one little cock-loft; every | There are about four hundred and eighty in a 

room and even landing in the house being let | very little area; sign-boards spring up like 

out for the purposes of the fair; every bed- | mushrooms, covering the house-fronts from 

room in every hotel, every passage, gateway, | doors to nearly the attics. These are either 

; or court-yard turnetl for the nonce into a | brought into the town, or left in some garret 

store. Hotel-keepers stow the furniture of | from year to year by the proprietors, and 
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AUERBACH’S KELLER.—SCENE OF FAUST’S ADVENTURE 


when the fair is over, the very next day will 
find Leipsic in its usual quiet state; not a 
booth or extra sign-board is to be seen, the 
myrmidons of the police have removed every- 
thing during the night ; the streets have been 
cleanly swept; the citizen now counts his 
gains, puts his house in order, takes things 
easy once more, and retires to his constant 
pipe, his metaphysics, and his beer; as they 
say in Leipsic, “he has come down out of his 
blanket.” This saying arose from the fact of a 
humorous print that was published depicting 
the domestic miseries of the burgher. He 
was represented sleeping with his wife and 
five children in a blanket suspended from the 
ceiling, every other part of the house being 
occupied by traders. 

The merchandise exhibited by the whole- 





. = | 
sale dealers is of the most costly descrip- | 
| erable item during fair-time, and is chiefly 


tion ; the celebrated French firms bring their 
choicest productions in silks, printed fabrics, 
velvets, and ribbons; Switzerland sends her 
costly and elaborate muslin work, and Ger- 
man Switzerland also contributes her share. 


This district is better known as the Saxon | 


Swiss, a most romantic and mountainous dis- 
trict, eight miles from Dresden. The wedding 


dress of the Princess of Wales was manufac- 
tured in these mountains ; it was a most costly 
production, amounting to several hundred 
pounds sterling. It requires no very great 
strain upon our confidence to believe this, 
judging from the fabulously expensive work 
which the manufacturers bring to Leipsic for 
sale in the ordinary course of trade. 

Prussia and Saxony contribute woven wool- 
len and cotton fabrics, but the principal 
branch from these kingdoms is the cloth 
trade ; entire streets are devoted to the sale of 
it. Vienna and Nuremburg send their knick- 
knacks, consisting of pipes, purses, fancy jew 
elry, etc. Russia finds a market here for her 
malachite ware, and for her precious stones. 
The Dutchman sends his cut diamonds, and 
the Greek and the Turk bring their gems. 
The trade in gems, etc., forms a very consid- 


monopolized by the Jewish fraternity, who, 


| faithful to their Israelitish habits, congregate 


in one locality ; the far-famed street of Brihl 
is their home. Here, redolent of filth and dirt, 
but rolling in wealth, the Polish Jew is to be 
seen all day long; at one time sitting in his 
door-way, basking like a lizard in the sun, 
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smoking with half-closed eyes his Turkish 
pipe, but keenly alive to each fine impulse 
which leads to money-making; now he is 
sauntering along the street in close commu- 
nion with three or four of his brethren, or he 
quietly takes his stand at his accustomed 
corner, on the lookout for customers. He is 
known all over Europe by his garb. The late 
Emperor Nicholas, in his energetic efforts to 
destroy Polish nationality, forbade the Jews to 
wear their national costume, but they clung 
to it with the tenacity peculiar to the people, 
and with that reverence for Jewish customs 
which so pre-eminently distinguishes them. 
See him now in his long and greasy caftan, 
reaching to the ankles of his top boots, his head 
covered with a large round cap,—a splendid 
specimen of the great unwashed ; his beard 
venerable as a goat’s, and his side-locks hang- 
ing from under his cap twisted and curled like 
pendent corkscrews, he looks a fit object for 
charity, yet he carries somewhere about him, 
in the deep and hidden recesses of his dirty 
clothing, diamonds worthy of a king’s ransom. 
A wily Greek approaches him, an Armenian we 
see by his costume; they chaffer and haggle, 
each afraid of the acute powers of the other, 
until their bargain is complete. The Arme- 
nians attend the fair to barter their gems for 
turquoise stones. It is reported that a Rus- 
sian merchant lately sold to an Armenian 
turquoise stones to the value of £12,000 ster- 
ling for the Oriental market. The stone is 
held in great repute in Egypt, Turkey, and 
Persia as a charm against the evil eye, conse- 
quently it enters very largely into the con- 
struction of their dagger-hilts, sword-handles, 
pipes, pistols, and ornaments. The use of 


the stone was not unknown to Shakespeare ; - 


when Shylock is mad with grief and rage at 
the loss of his ducats and his daughter, he has 
yet one bitter pill to swallow ; Tubal, his ser- 
vant, brings him information of the runaway 
in these words :—“ One of them showed me 
a ring that he had of your daughter for a 
monkey ;” Shylock answers, “ Out upon her ! 
thou torturest me, Tubal. It was my tur- 
quoise. I had it of Leah when I was a 
bachelor; I would not have given it for a 
wilderness of monkeys.” How profoundly 


and how forcibly does Shakespeare, in these 
VoL, II.—10 





few lines, impart a value to the stone; and 
what a proof of his great knowledge of the 
undercurrents of life does he here exhibit. 
In those days of Jewish oppression, when the 
Jew was an alien and proscribed, and not 
allowed the privileges of citizenship ; when he 
was forbidden to own land or houses, it was 
but natural for him to trade in and accumu- 
late such wealth as he could conveniently take 
away in case of banishment, or secrete in case 
of spoliation ; hence the fondness, even to the 
present day, of the race for the possession of 
valuable gems: and as at the time of Shakes- 
peare’s play, the wealth of the Jews must of 
necessity have consisted of such articles, it is 
but fair to infer that Leah, in the exchange 
of lovers’ presents, would give to Shylock a 
jewel not only worthy his acceptance, but 
one which would, in her imagination, act as a 
talisman and shield him from harm, so that in 
presenting the gift a touch of womanly tact 
and sentiment accompanied it. The same 
masterly manner is manifested in his forcible 
expression of a “wilderness of monkeys.” 
Ordinary writers would have given a definite 
idea of quantity. Some would have said 
a hundred monkeys, others a menagerie full 
of monkeys, but Shakespeare by one word 
takes you into the very abode of monkeys. 
The reader may think a monkey a very poor 
exchange for a valuable ring, but then it must 
be borne in mind monkeys were not so com 
mon in Venice then as with us now, and the 
animal was considered a necessary appendage 
of the wealthy, like a costly lap-dog is with 
ladies of the present day. Paul Veronese 
shows us this quite plainly in his gorgeous 
pictures of State occasions—he introduces the 
monkey in most of them, and he was an artist 
who painted his accessories from life and not 
from imagination. But we are leaving Leip- 
sic; let us look at the trade proper of the 
town apart from the influences of the fair. 
Thousands of persons in Germany are em- 
ployed in the fur trade, which has its center 
in Leipsic ; here is the emporium of the world. 
Furs are brought here from North America, 
Central Europe, Russia, and Asia. Every 
known fur, of the most costly description, can 
be had here, and it is calculated that the fur 
sales bring 2,500 dealers together from all 
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parts of the world; the sales take place dur- 
ing fair-time, and then the streets present a 
very animated and interesting, but very strange 
appearance. Americans, English, French, 
Italians, Russians, Swiss, Swedes, Dutch, Tar- 
tars, Greeks, Turks, Albanians, Poles, Wal- 
lachians, and others, dressed in their national 
garbs, and jabbering in their mother tongue, 
all crowd on the view together. 

The publishers have their Exchange in the 
old town. The large room is very fine indeed, 
and tastefully decorated ; here the booksellers 
from all parts of Germany assemble once a 
year to compare and balance accounts with 
each other, to leave orders with the publish- 
ers, and transact business generally. In a 
smaller room in the Exchange they exhibit 
their latest and choicest productions in books, 
prints, photographs, &c., for scholastic and or- 
namental purposes. The ‘celebrated Berlin 
firms display the most artistic and elegant 
specimens of bookbinding it is possible to 
conceive, and the collection of photographs, 
enriched by the principal subjects from the 
Royal European galleries, tend to make the 
exhibition—showing as it does at one view the 
present state of German art in the ornamen- 
tation of books, in engraving, and other modes 
of illustration—a sight pleasing to the eye and 
gratifying to the mind. Amidst this whirl of 
commercial excitement the amusements of a 
fair, according to our ideas, are not forgotten. 
In an open space allotted for the purpose, 
swings, roundabouts, wild beast shows, and 
acrobats are in full activity, flanked by peep- 
shows, the everlasting fat lady, and the fat pig. 
None of the usual noise and dissipation attend- 
ing fairs are to be met with here ; everything 
wears a quiet and orderly aspect ; the musicians 
belonging to the various shows play inside 
their respective establishments and play really 
well, for before a band is allowed in the streets 
or in a booth during fair-time, it must first 
pass muster before the critical ear of a musical 
commissioner. The result is, that the best 
music from the best masters is rendered in 
masterly style. Music is the happy gift of the 
German people, and Leipsic is its great center ; 
a student or professor with a diploma from the 

Conservatorium ranks at once with the greatest 
performers in any country in the world. The 





winter concerts, in which the great virtuosi 
appear, are a treat never to be forgotten, and 
in the grand music halls which shine in all 
their glory during the fair, strangers may listen 
to music of the most classical or the most 
fascinating description for the small sum of 
twelve cents, performed by masters of celeb- 
rity; the tables are decked out in the most 
tasty manner (it is astonishing what the Ger- 
mans can do with a few pots and a few pieces 
of different colored papers), obsequious waiters 
are ready to attend to orders, and thus the 
visitors literally enjoy a musical banquet. 
The same music performed in London by 
similarly talented players would cost at least 
five shillings to listen to. ‘The Germans well 
understand the art of catering for public taste 
and amusement at very little expense. 

Students from all parts of the country enter 
the Conservatorium. Americans, English, 
Russian, and French come here to study the 
science and learn their particular instrument 
under some of the great masters. The organ 
seems to be the most popular instrument, and 
Leipsic has ever boasted, from the days of 
the great Sebastian Bach, of some celebrity 
in church music; it is the cradle for the 
deep diapasons which surge through the pro- 
fundity of German thought, and which find 
their due expression in the lofty flights, and in 
the softest pathos of a rich and fertile imagi- 
nation. Well may the great master-pieces of 
his countrymen exercise an influence on the 
soul of every German. 

The country around Leipsic is flat and un- 
interesting ; the fields range for miles over the 
plain without a hedge to intersect them ; the 
roads are cut through them in straight lines 
which seem interminable, and are only relieved 
by trees planted at intervals on each side. It 
is just the country for great armies to contend 
in. Whena stranger asks a Leipsiger where 
the great battle was fought, the native, point- 
ing with a proud gesture, and with as little en- 
thusiasm as his cold nature will allow, answers, 
“ All round the old town.” For three days the 
great struggle for national existence raged in 
a circle of four miles diameter, the center 
being the middle of the town. Cannon 
balls are still imbedded in some of the suburb 
an houses, and they are always carefully pre- 
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served, though they interfere with necessary 
alterations. Martin Luther addressed the peo- 
ple from a window of a house which still re- 
mains in the market-place, at a time of great 
religious excitement. Castellated and palatial- 
looking dwellings arrest the eye in many 
places, carrying their date back four or five 
hundred years ; the many-storied houses, with 
their many windows in the roofs, impart an 
ancient and romantic appearance to the town. 
The old and heavy fashioned churches, without 
any architectural design or ornament, and 
consequently without relief, but imposing-look- 
ing in the interior from the grandly carved 
ceilings, arching over like a dome and cover- 
ing a large unbroken space, built probably 
for acoustic effects; the many gable-ended 
houses with their quaint old carvings in 
wood and stone, and the numerous cellars 
supported on heavy stone pillars and arched 
over like Gothic crypts, all tell their medi- 
eval history, and speak with the eloquent 
silence of years gone by of Germany of the 
middle ages. 

Among these cellars is the famous one 
known as Auerbach’s Keller, the scene of 
one of Dr. Faust’s exploits ; it is now a very 
good restaurant, and one of the places every 
stranger goes to see. If he expects anything 
very grand he will be disappointed ; there is 
nothing particular to be seen except a dark 
room underground, lighted by the windows 
from the street. ‘The proprietor shows the visi- 
tor a large, ponderous tome of Faust’s writings, 
dated 1525, which he has rigidly preserved 
under lock, key, and chain, and passes over to 
the succeeding proprietor as one of the “ fix- 
tures” of the establishment. If the visitor is 


exceedingly gracious the worthy man will per- 


haps present him with a small book, contain. — 


ing an account in German of Faust’s doings 
in Leipsic, and that part which refers to Auer- 
bach’s Keller he has had translated inte broken 
English. It would be very amusing to read 
our mutilated mother tongue, but the sense 
of it simply amounts to this: Faust, and 
some Polish students, entered Leipsic dur- 
ing fair-time to replenish their purses,—Faust 
trusting to his necromantic devices, and the 
students to meeting some of their country- 
men. Passing Auerbach’s Keller, which was 





then a wine-cellar, they noticed the awkward 
attempts of the porters to hoist a cask of wine 
into the street. “What clumsy knaves,” 
said Faust ; “one man alone could hoist the 
cask if he went the right way to work.” This 
remark drew forth insolent replies from the 
porters, and the master, coming out to see 
what was the matter, learnt the true state of 
the case. In a great passion he told Faust if 
he could do it himself, he should have the 
cask of wine for his trouble. Faust descend- 
ed into the cellar, got strideways across the 
cask, and immediately the cask of its own ac- 
cord moynted up into the street. The master 
declared the bargain off because it was done 
by necromancy, and Faust as resolutely held 
him to his promise ; for very shame he was 
compelled to give up the cask to Faust and 
his friends, and they took it to their hotel and 
made merry over it as long as it lasted. That 
rara avis to be seen in propria persona, the 
German student, abounds in Leipsic. He is 
not, however, the dreamy individual we read of 
in ghost stories and incantation scenes; this 
practical age has knocked all that nonsense 
out of him. We are apt from old associa- 
tions of the memory to connect him with 
fanciful ideas, studying some abstruse chimera 
of the brain, living on the contemplation of 
the past and neglecting the practical future. 
What a mistake! He is as lively as his com- 
peer of Oxford, Cambridge, or Harvard, but 
he does not show it in such a boisterous man- 
ner ; he bears a bold, open, and independent 
carriage, as though he were inwardly conscious 
that he had successfully performed his allotted 
duties, and felt fully equal to the performance 
of more difficult ones it might be his yet to 
encounter. His college, or Bund, is denoted 
by the jaunty cap he wears, which requires 
but an elegant tassel hanging over the 
shoulders to make it a fancy smoking-cap for 
a fast man. The stupid and senseless system 
of dueling with sharp foils still prevails 
amongst them ; the slightest offense, perhaps 
unwittingly committed, or caused by accident, 
can only be atoned for by the duel, so strictly 
and so foolishly do they preserve their an- 
cient but mistaken code of honor. A day is 
set apart every month for these affairs to be 
settled : each duel is to last for fifteen minutes, 
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when the combatants are separated ; they are 
guarded with pads over the breast, and the 
eyes with strong spectacles ; the face is the 
only mark presented to the foil. Out of every 
ten students you meet, two or three of them 
carry the indelible scars of this horrid system : 
one has the tip of his ear cut away, a second 
a bit chopped out of his nose, and a third an 
ugly seam down the cheek. A fair bout at fisti- 
cuffs, which would only cause some harmless 
contusion, is not understood by them, but is 
voted low and ruffianly; so they satisfy their 
honor by carrying to their graves the wounds 
received under the most trifling circymstances. 

Leipsic is essentially a town for the scholar, 
the artist, and the antiquary; the greatest 
linguists in the world reside here ; it is a city 
of bookworms. A great intellectual feast is 
provided for those whose artistic tastes incline 
to the contemplation of engravings ; the collec- 
tion in the Museum is most unique of its kind : 
it embraces every specimen of the art from 
every school, and from the earliest known 
date, and is exceedingly rich in the etchings 
of the seventeenth century. The best judges in 
the world of old engravings, perhaps, are to 
be found in Leipsic; let any rare old work 
be sought for by the collector, the commis- 
sion will eventually find its way, through the 
ramifications of trade, to Leipsic. 

The modern collection of paintings, al- 
though not large, will bear comparison with 
any ther of its kind in Europe, for every 
work is a masterpiece, and the majority are 
rendered familiar and popular by the engrav- 
ings to be seen throughout Germany. Here 
are four of the great works of Calamé, who 
died a few months ago at Mentone. They 
arrest the attention and claim the admiration 
of even the meanest judgment. So true are 
they to nature, and so grand and so noble in 
their conception that the beholder regrets 
that talents so great should have existed but 
for a season. He died quite young ; consump- 
tion, often the attendant of bright intelligence, 
claimed him for a victim, just as he had 
worked himself up from an obscure position 
and from indigent circumstances, by untiring 
industry and the full development of the 
path he trod and made peculiarly his own. 
Who, so faithfully as he, could transmit to 





canvas the picturesque and sublime scenery 
of Switzerland ? 

Verboeckhoven’s greatest work is here : the 
shepherds and their dogs driving a flock of 
sheep to shelter before a fast approaching 
hurricane ; the sheep in their eager hurry are 
crushing over one another, and rushing pell- 
mell across the rocky plain; the dust in omi- 
nous clouds is gathering in their rear; the 
voices of the men appear lost in the storm, 
while the black hurricane seems near enough 
to overwhelm them all. Truly this is a pastoral 
tragedy told with all the painter’s art. 

Delaroche, the greatest of the French pain 
ters, is represented by three of his best figure 
portraits : “Cromwell Viewing the Body of 
Charles in his Coffin,” “ Frederick the Great 
Bivouacking,” and “‘ The Return of Napoleon 
after Waterloo.” This last picture is very strik- 
ing and in the very best manner of the artist ; 
it is entitled “‘ Fontainebleau ;” there he sits, 
the abjectly defeated one, his uniform dirty 
with hard riding, and in neglected déshadillé ; 
he has evidently just arrived and thrown him- 
self into the chair; you may speak to him, 
but he has no ears for any one ; his agonized 
and abject countenance speaks but too plain- 
ly the terrors of his mind. This picture always 
attracts a crowd, the best proof of merit, and 
the greatest compliment an artist can receive. 
Tiedeman’s “ Children’s Dance” is another 
very popular picture. An old man is playing 
his violin, whilst twenty or thirty children, 
boys and girls of all ages, from four to twelve, 
are dancing round him ; every child is a com- 
plete study, and full of animation, and so 
heartily do they enjoy their innocent amuse- 
ment, that even the little baby crowing in the 
nurse’s arms longs to join the scene. How 
much one successful figure contributes to a 
picture ; this action of the infant is the key- 
note to the whole. 

This is a faithful outline of Leipsic and its 
fair. That the German people, and _ the 
Saxons in particular, are a saving, industrious, 
and intelligent class, and can readily adapt 
themselves to circumstances, has been clearly 
shown. They seem content to live under 
despotical rule, without political privileges or 
a free press ; trusting, since the revolution of 
1848, to becoming more independent in 
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course of time by quiet inaction ; developing 


in the meanwhile the arts, sciences, and manu- 
factures. They enjoy a splendid literature, 
boast a glorious history; and if the traveler 


notices a deficiency of public works and a | 


lack of progress in all that relates to practical 
and daily life, he must recollect that it is the 


' 


nature of despotism to deaden the life-blood 
of its subjects; that the country must be 
viewed in this light; that the blame must 
not be cast upon a quiet and inoffensive 
race, but must fall upon those whose repres- 
sive rule suggests such striking comparisons 
with free and liberal constitutions. 


- ——— +O 
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CHAPTER It, (Continued.) 

“ WELL, find the men, me dear child,” said 
Lady Louisa. “ There’s some at the Lodge 
with old Sir Thomas, and there’s that 
nephew of the Admiral’s—and your friend 
Everard Stoke. They're great friends, Mrs. 
Mulgrave, though you'll be shocked to hear 
me say it. I don’t interfere with me girls 
when they’re but amusing themselves. Norah 
knows it’s a thing can go no further. He 
has good connections and knows the world, 
but I don’t suppose he’s got a penny. I 
know me girls’ principles, Mrs. Mulgrave, 
and how far I can trust them; and why 
shouldn’t they amuse themselves, poor things, 
so long as they know how far to go?” 

“Yes,” said I with a little eagerness, while 
Norah watched me, growing pale; “but 
though it may be safe enough for them, it 
maf be hard upon—the young men.” 
Heaven knows I did not care in this case 
for the young men—but what was one to 
Say ? 

“Ah then, he’ll take care of himself,” said 


Lady Louisa lightly. ‘ He’s no fool, me dear” 


ma'am, and you may be sure he'd never be- 
lieve I'd throw away one of me girls on a 
well-bred beggar, for sure that’s what it comes 
to. When people have lived in the world all 
their lives they understand each other.—Norah, 
go and tell the boy.—Me dear, I wouldn't 
speak before the child, but ye may make 
your mind easy. If it was a young curate or 
any of the school-boy sort, I'd put a stop to 
it—but they're both well born, and they're 
both beggars as ye may say, and better 








brought up than to think of any nonsense, 
except amusing themselves,—there’s no harm 
in that.” 

“But, mamma, I do think,” said Priscilla, 
coming up to us hastily, “since Norah is not 
here—” 

“ Me child, ye were born a little old woman, 
and ye don’t understand,” said Lady Louisa. 
“Let her alone. I’ve got me eye on them. 
He’s very pleasant, I don’t deny, and if he 
had a good income, and ‘this character more 
settled—” 

“ But, indeed, I fear it is not at all settled,” 
said I. “Dear Lady Louisa, I have no con- 
fidence in his principles—I don’t know if you 
will let me say so.” ; 

“* My dear lady, men are but men,” said 
Lady Louisa, turning her back on her elder 
daughter, and giving me a series of little 
comical nods. “We don’t talk of such things 
before the girls, but ye can’t mend the crea- 
tures, and ye must just swallow them as they 
are. Sure, when I can’t answer for me own 
boys, I’ve nothing to do with casting stones 
at Everard Stoke. Hush! Mrs. Mulgrave and I 
are consulting about cups and saucers, me 
dear,” she added in a louder tone, turning 
again to the table. I dare say all the same 
Priscilla heard; and Norah too, for that 
matter, who came in after doing her errand 
to the stable-boy, with a pPeoccupation such 
as had never been seen before in her sunset 
eyes. 

“ Are you gossiping about our neighbors ?” 
said Norah, with a kind of sneer which did 
not become her, except, indeed, that it qui- 


, 
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vered on her lip as if that soft Cupid’s bow had 
been too tightly strung. 

“ Ah, then, and shouldn’t we like it above 
everything?” said Lady Louisa; “but you 
see Mrs. Mulgrave’s going, me dears—and not 
vexed at all your nonsense, I hope. What 
are they but children, me dear lady, and 
their poor mother’s companions, and always 
brought up to speak out their mind.” 

“And Irish!” cried Norah, as she went 
with me to the door. “Does not that mean 
everything that is indisc:eet?” But the girl 
did not leave me when she had opened the door 
for me. She snatched up her hat as she 
passed, and followed me out, calling my at- 
tention, in the candid way which belonged to 
the family, to the state of the lawn, as long 
as we were within hearing of the open 
windows. “I own!” she said, “if it were 
a haymaking mamma meant to give, it would 
be more suitable, and greater fun too.” 
Then Norah lowered her voice, and approach- 
ed me closely, with an anxious glance. “ Did 
you tell mamma about him,” she said, “when 
I was gone? I know you told mamma.” 

I did not make her any answer. I looked 
her very closely in the face and shook my 
head. “Oh Norah—” I began. 

“ Nothing more—don't say anything more,” 
cried the girl. “I know what you mean 
when you say ‘Oh Norah!’ Is it so bad as 
that ? you mean to say; and I tell you it is 
not bad at all, Mrs. Mulgrave. I know a//— 
he has told me all, poor fellow, and I am so 
sorry for him. It does not matter to me—or 
rather, he is my friend and.it does matter— 
but not in the way you think. Only because 
people are so queer and so prejudiced, I 
would not have you tell mamma.” 

“Then you ought to save him from what 
may be coming upon him,” said I. “If 
Lady Louisa is going to have a number of 
people from town, how can you insure that 
there will not be somebody who knows all— 
better than you do—somebody who might ex- 
pose him, which is what I don’t want to do— 
for everybody knew,” I said. 

It seemed incomprehensible that on this 
spot, where the very earth seemed to have 
thrilled with the story of Everard Stoke’s ill- 
doings, an innocent young creature like this 





should be standing all flushed and eager to 
defend him. And knowing all, as she said. 

She had grown very pale as I spoke. “ Ex- 
pose him?” she said, in a tremulous, almost 
whispering voice, and then shook her head as 
if with an effort to shake off the effect of my 
words. “I don’t understand what you mean, 
—but I will ask nobody but himself,” she 
cried—* nobody but himself. He must answer 
for himself.” 

I do not know how much longer Norah 
would have held me there talking about it, 
but I saw how vain it was. And Patrick 
made his appearance from the stable-yard 
with a big scythe, bigger than himself, over 
his shoulder. Mowing-machines were not so 
common then as they are now, and even had 
they been more general, I don’t think any- 
thing but the primitive method of getting rid 
of the grass would have been adopted at the 
Mansion. The impatient girl saw the ap- 
proach of the man of all work with an irrita- 
tion which almost looked like temper. “I 
did not say you were to begin this very min- 
ute, when there are people here,” she cried, 
and caught at my hand to stop me. “ Wait, 
Mrs. Mulgrave ; I am going with you a little 
way.” 

I do not know what I could have done to 
free myself of her if she had persevered, and 
it may be supposed that I had little desire to 
receive’ any confidences from Norah, or to 
argue with her in her present state of mind. 
It was the stable-boy who came to my as- 
sistance—a novel, unexpected auxiliary. 
“Sure, Miss Norah, and it’s them as will be 
tired waiting for you at the gate.” 

Norah gave me a terrified glance and grew 
scarlet, and then she turned upon the lad with 
a kind of fury. “Them? Who? and who 
gave you leave to speak?” she cried, wild 
with vexation. Perhaps there was enough in 
that glance to give the lad his instructions, or 
perhaps his ready wit suggested the explana- 
tion. 

“T ask your pardon, Miss Norah. Sure it’s 
the young ladies from the Cottage—who 
else ?” 

The blush was still burning on her face 
when Norah turned and left me. She gave 
me a little nervous nod, and muttered some- 
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thing, I do not know what, and I know she 
turned round when she had gone a little way, 
to see if I was looking after her. Poor 
child! Because I objected to Everard I had 
become her enemy. She feared me and dis- 
trusted me, though I was, as I believed, the 
only one who tried to save her. Could 
his sisters be aiding Everard in this piece of 
selfish villainy? The question had scarcely 
risen in my mind when I saw Lottie Stoke 
coming to meet me. Then it became evident 
that it must be a lie—and Patrick could not 
have had his story so ready had it been the 
first time that any one had waited for Norah 
at the other gate. 

I had no heart to speak to Lottie when she 
came up. All I could say to myself was that 
[ wished I could glide through the world 
taking interest in nobody, letting people look 
after their own affairs, and minding my own 
business. But then my own business is so 
very trifling in this world, and one can’t help 
loving people—no, nor even disliking people, 
though that perhaps is wrong—l will not go 
so far as to say hating, for that would not be 
true. 

“Now you have been seeing Norah,” said 
Lottie Stoke, “and I hope you have been 
more successful on that side.” 

“ T have nothing to do with Norah,” I said 
a little sharply. “I am neither her mother 
nor her keeper. She—and others—so far as 
I can see, must please themselves.” 

“ Ah, that’s what Everard is doing,” said 
Lottie, “ what he always did all his life. Of 
course he can’t marry—even if she were rich 
I don’t believe he would ever think of marry- 
ing. He is only amusing himself. There are 
times when I could shoot him, though he is 
my brother—or kick him, which is worse,” 
cried Lottie, with sharp contempt. 

“She is amusing herself too,” said I. 
“Never mind; she knows she must marry 
money, and she knows her mother would 
never look at such a man. Why should we 
vex ourselves that have nothing to do with 
it? Let them amuse themselves. They 
ought to know their own meaning best.” 

“ But it will make people talk, as you said, 
and we shall hear that dreadful story all raked 
up again,” said Lottie, with sudden tears. 


” 





“ Oh, I can’t help it—I am out of my senses, 
and they only encourage him in all his doings 
at home.” 

And I had to take her in with me, and 
comfort her, and show her that I could de 
nothing—which was very poor comfort, either 
to her or to me, 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tuts tragical undercurrent which ran on 
all through Lady Louisa’s preparations for 
her parties made the fun of them less enjoy- 
able, to me at least, though the Green in 
general made mighty merry over the saries of 
tays. When the lawn was mowed by Patrick 
it looked so much like a hayfield from which 
the crop had just been removed that a glance 
of dismay had momentarily overwhelmed 
Lady Louisa’s delightful confidence. But 
she soon recovered. “Sure it’s in the 
country,” she said. “It’s Nature—what can 
ye expect? Young Everton, my Cousin 
Fascally’s eldest son, a charming, handsome 
young fellow and the best of sons, was in 
raptures with it. He'd have Norah take him 
to see the moon. ‘Nonsense, my young 
friend,’ said I ‘it’s rheumatism will go with 
you, and not Norah.’ For, me dear ma’am, 
the family’s poor, and the boy must marry 
money like the rest of them. It’s not I 
would be such a bad friend to him as to 
throw me pretty daughter in his way.” 

“Indeed, when nothing can come of it, I 
think it is wrong, very wrong,” said I, with 
emphasis which made Lady Louisa stare. 

“And that is true,” she said, with vague 
surprise. “It is one of the things I will 
never allow. When a young man owes it to 
his family to make a marriage of a certain 
kind, it’s cruel, it’s downright barbarity, me 
dear ma’am, to go poking your pretty girls 
into the poor boy’s way. There was Lord 
Muddleton’s boy that went all wrong—there’s 
been some intermarriages between his family 
and ours, but I own I can’t tell ye the con- 
nection—I would not have let that boy so 
much as see me child; it would have gone 
against me conscience, but if you'll believe 
me, there was a woman, an aunt of his own, 
the fool, left him with one of the Dermotts, 
a pretty creature without a penny, and the 
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next thing his poor parents heard of it he 
was engaged. And sure they married and 
came to a bad erld. I have my ambition for 
me children, Mrs. Mulgrave. Not under a 
hundred thousand for me boys, and for me 
poor girls, ye know, what Heaven may send 
them. Isn’t it all the business that’s left me 
in life ?” 

And yet next minute she was chatting with 
Everard Stoke, who came with the pretense 
of some message from his sisters. He had 
taken to calling at the Mansion for some days 
past, since the day when Patrick betrayed his 
presence at the other gate. Probably Norah 
had been alarmed in spite of herself by that 
strange sensation of discovery, and the tingle 
of shame which had scorched her cheeks, and 
had put a stop to those half clandestine, half 
accidental meetings. And accordingly he 
took to calling openly, and amused Lady 
Louisa and told her bits of scandal. “The 
men fish up everything at their clubs, ye 
know,” she said; and none of us had the 
courage to tell her that Everard Stoke, in 
spite of his good connections, had managed 
to banish himself forever from that condition 
in which clubs are possible. 

There was a good deal of excitement on 
the Green about the first of the saries of tays, 
and Heaven knows some of us had good oc- 
casion to remember the day. The only 
sensible one of the Stokes did not take as 
she should have done my suggestion on the 
subject. I advised her with all my might to 
persuade Everard not to go. “There are 
people coming from the town,” I said, “and 
how can he tell whom he may meet? Any- 
body from his old office—any of his old 
friends. You know how disagreeable it would 
be.” ‘Men are not brutes,” said Lottie, in- 
dignantly, “at least not young men in society. 
Even if there did happen to be some one 
there, they would not have the heart to make 
any scene. And beside, people forget, when 
they don’t happen to be friends and take an 
interest in one,” poor Lottie said, with a little 
‘bitter meaning. I took no notice of her 
unkindness, poor child. It is very true that 
people forget when you don’t much care for 
their recollection, but a secret rarely dies out, 
especially if there is shame in it. It hangs 





about in the general memory—a sort of 
shadow—and with one individual here and 
there always lives keen enough and sharp 
This has always 


enough to defy oblivion. 
been my experience, at least. 
I dressed to ga to Lady Louisa’s on that 
particular evening with a thrill of presenti- 
ment. I knew something was going to hap- 
pen. Whether it might take the special 
form I feared, of course no one could say, 
but I felt that somehow a storm was coming. 
And I don’t think I was alone in thinking so. 
There was a flush on Norah’s face, which, as 
a rule, was almost too pale, and a tremulous 
expression about her nostril and movement 
of her lip, which showed me that she, too, 
was full of the excitement of a crisis. Lottie 
Stoke, on the other hand, had lost all her 
color. The soft English.rose on her cheeks 
had fled before the breath of this emotion, 
her eyes looked out of her face large and 
anxious, with a certain dilatation about them 
like stars in a summer night, when they seem 
positively projecting out of the sky. Nota 
soul entered the room who was not noted 
from head to foot by Lottie. She had been 
angry with me for warning her, but yet my 
warning had not been in vain. Everard, on 
the contrary, was perfectly charming—I never 
saw him look so well, nor talk so well, nor 
make himself so agreeable. We ladies on 
the Green, who knew all about it, absolved 
him, I am sure, finally that night. “You 
can’t imagine, you know, that he ever did 
anything dishonorable. It’s not in nature,” 
said Mrs. Damerel, who had never been one 
of his friends, to me. As for the party, it 
was just like other parties, I am sorry to say. 
There was really nothing original about it, 
except that it was the first of a saries of tays. 
If it had been called an evening party, like 
other people’s, we should all have yawned in 
corners behind our fans, as one generally 
does. There were a few men down from 
town, but they had come to dinner, and were 
still sitting over their wine when we all as 
sembled. I suppose they did not think us 
worth their while. We had all got shaken 
together, and the music and the talk had 
begun to get lively, and our usual groups were 
forming—for of course, being all so intimate 
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with each other, we naturally fell into groups 
—when at last they began to come in. I 
don’t know whether Everard was at all ner- 
vous himself, but at all events he kept away 
behind the old grand piano in a corner, turn- 
ing over the music, and whispering to Martha 
Foster in a way which I could see Norah did 
not at all like. She was quite flushed and ex- 
cited, poor child. ‘Though I watched her so 
closely, I did not know half of what had oc- 
curred to excite her. But as soon as Colonel 
Fitzgerald came in, I saw one thing—that it 
was Norah at whom he had thrown his hand- 
kerchief. Priscilla, more like a little hen 
than ever, was at the other end of the room 
trying to amuse the dull people, who generally 
fall into a heap together at such gatherings, 
but it was to Norah’s side that the Colonel 
betook himself. He bent over her, being a 
very tall man, and talked, and evidently did 
his very best to entertain her. He even 
placed himself so, standing before her, that 
nobody else could get near the girl. It 
might be because they had all claimed him 
as a relative, which gives a man courage, or 


perhaps because he had a contempt for us 
mere country people, but certain it was that 
he monopolized Norah in a very significant 
way—too significant fora party. Poor Norah 
received these attentions with anything but 


satisfaction. Her color came and went, her 
natural fun and nonsense seemed all at an end. 
When she answered him it was only with a 
word or two. Sometimes she would give a 
frightened glance towards Lady Louisa, some- 
times to where Everard stood by the piano, 
now with one girl, now with another. It was 
evident to me that she was afraid of them 
both—afraid of exciting Everard to jealousy, 
afraid of alarming her mother, vexed and 
annoyed at the ostentatious attentions of the 
man by her side. She gave even me an ap- 
pealing glance, as if praying me to come and 
help her; but I could not ‘take that upon me 
in Lady Louisa’s house, and knowing what 
her wishes were. Old Ferms, the butler, 
and Patrick, the wonderful stable-boy, in a 
livery coat too long for him, were handing 
round the tea while this little scene was 
going on. Colonel Fitzgerald was the first 
of the gentlemen to leave the dining-room ; 





the others were just beginning to straggle 
in. 

“Give me your arm, Mr. Stoke,” said 
Lady Louisa all at once ; and notwithstanding 
the hum of talk, and all the murmur of the 
room, Norah heard it and sodidI. “Give 
me your arm; I want to introduce you to me 
cousin, Lady Fascally. 1 want ye to tell her 
about the Dorchesters. She’s been spending 
the winter in Naples and knows them well.” 

Lady Louisa ran on, but I did not make 
out what she was saying more. Everard 
coming towards her turned his face full upon 
all the assembly, including the gentlemen who 
were coming in at the door. I don’t know if 
he had already seen that he had something to 
dread, or if a mere vague fear, communicated 
somehow in the atmosphere from us women 
who were afraid, had crept over him. He 
was very pale and very grave, like a man turn- 
ing his face towards visible danger. I cannot 
say that he was a handsome man, but there 
was something about him of that charm which 
is more attractive than beauty. 

As Norah turned towards her mother, Col- 
onel Fitzgerald naturally turned too; and 
started, to my dismay, with a muttered ex- 
clamation, “By Jove!” Everard came in 
with Lady Louisa on his arm, passing close 
by them. He had swept the whole room with 
his eyes, and it was evident that he had col- 
lected himself for the encounter. “ Ah, Fitz- 
gerald, how d’ye do?” he said lightly as he 
passed. Colonel Fitzgerald did not answer a 
word ; he stood like a man scared, biting his 
moustache with a kind of convulsive energy. 
It was he who was silenced and put down, and 
not Everard. He collapsed altogether, and 
stood staring before him, and did not seem to 
have another word to say. \ 

Then Norah turned to me over the arm of 
her sofa—turned right round, and gave me a 
triumphant look. “Do you see?” her eyes 
said ; “Which is the victor now?” But at 
this moment something else occurred. A 
sudden hush fell on the room, nobody knew 
why ; and then there came a voice quite dis- 
tinct above everything else, as if it were the 
only voice in the room. “Good God!” it 
said, “That fellow here!” Not much cer- 
tainly to make such a commotion, but it froze 
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Norah into ice as she sat with her head turn- 
ed round to look at me. I turned too, and 
so did everybody. It was a fat little man in 
a white waistcoat who had uttered that excla- 
mation. He was standing direct in Everard’s 
way, stopping him. Lady Louisa had drop- 
ped his arm and was begging the gentlemen 
not to quarrel, and inquiring what was the 
matter,—while young Everton stepped for- 
ward and stood before Lady Fascally, who 
had been frozen into ice too, with the smile 
which she had put on to receive Everard pet- 
rifying on her lips. 

“Don’t quarrel, me friends,” said Lady 
Louisa, in her perturbation. ‘Sir Charles, 
me dear man, sit down and be quiet, for 
Heaven’s sake. Sure and nobody wants to 
know what it’s about. Mr. Stoke, he’s an 
old man and no credit to fight. Go and sit 
down by Norah yonder, and talk to the child, 
and for goodness’ sake let us have no more.” 

“T will obey you, Lady Louisa,” said Eve- 
rard ; his eyes gave one flash and he made the 
short stranger a bow, and turned and came 
straight up to Norah. ‘Come into the con- 
servatory and look at the flowers,” he said, 
offering her his arm; “ It is your mother who 
sends me.” It all passed with such rapidity 
that no one could interfere. Norah turned 
to him as if by compulsion, not as if she had 
any will of her own. She rose up to her feet 
trembling, and grew deadly pale, as if she 
were going to faint—but made a clutch at his 
arm and saved herself. Colonel Fitzgerald 
for his part made a movement in a confused, 
heavy-dragoon way, having only half recov- 
ered his senses, as if to interfere between them. 
“Pardon me, it is Lady Louisa who sent 
me,” said Everard. He was a little pale, but 
quite calm, and knew what he was about, 
which no one else in the room did. There 
was even a touch of scorn in his voice as he 
passed the heavy, astonished soldier. ‘ By 
Jove !” was all Colonel Fitzgerald could say. 
And Everard led the poor child away, as white 
as her dress, through the people at the other 
end of the room, who had not heard much of 
the disturbance (if it could be called a dis- 
turbance). His mother called to him softly 
as they passed, “ What is it, Everard? for 
God’s sake,” she cried, poor woman. I shall 








never forget his answer: “ Nothing, mother,” 
he said, with the quietest voice, “except that 
Lady Louisa has sent me to take Norah out 
for a breath of fresh air. It is so hot—that 
is all.” 

I had risen, I could not tell why, and was 
following them with a vague terror I could 
not express, when Mrs. Stoke grasped my 
dress, all trembling, and drew me to a chair 
beside her. “Whathashappened? ‘Tell me, 
for God's sake,” she said. What could I do? 
Lady Louisa had authorized him to go to her 
daughter. Norah had trusted herself with 
him. How was I to interfere? I sat down 
beside his mother, watching the door of the 
tiny conservatory which had closed upon 
them. All this passed in about five minutes 
from the instant when Lady Louisa took 
Everard’s arm. I told his mother all I knew, 
which was nothing, and then I rose, being too 
nervous to keep still. I would have gone 
after them into the conservatory at all hazards, 
but that I saw some others of the young peo- 
ple going. Andwhat could I do? I returned 
to my old seat, which was near Lady Louisa. I 
found her in an unmistakable flutter. Colonel 
Fitzgerald and the little man in the white 
waistcoat were standing by her, and the group 
was made up by Mr. Beresford and Lady 
Fascally, who still sat petrified in the back- 
ground, with her son in front of her in de- 
fence. 

“No better than a swindler,” said the fat 
man. “Took the money, Lady Louisa, ay, 
and spent it, too, and disappeared, as they 
mostly do. If I had been told that I should 
meet that fellow in your house, giving you his 
arm, I should have sworn that it was impossi- 
ble. On my honor, I could not believe my 
eyes.” 

“ And driven out of the regiment, by Jove,” 
said Colonel Fitzgerald, into his moustache. 
“Sent to Coventry.” 

“God bless me; don’t make such a fuss 
about it, me dear friends,” said Lady Louisa, 
fanning herself violently. “Sure I thought 
he’d been wild, like the rest of the young men. 
It’s a mistake, that’s all, and if me Lady Denzil 
received the poor boy, why shouldn't I? 
Don’t go make a fuss and upset me party. 
I'll have nothing more to say to him, I promise 
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ye. Ah, now, Mr. Beresford, can’t ye go and 
look after your guests? What a thing to have 
happen to me, me dear,” Lady Louisa said, 
with a half sob, as she dropped into a chair 
beside her cousin. She was a woman who was 
always very audible at all times, and it had 
not occurred to her to lower her voice. 

“What an awkward, disagreeable thing to 
have happened to me.” 

“More than awkward, Louisa,” said Lady 
Fascally, who was a sly woman of quality ; “I 
should ask these ladies what they mean by it, 
if I were you.” 

“Me dear,” said Lady Louisa, “it’s clear 
enough what they mean by it. The boy’s re- 
formed, and is young, with good connections, 
and he’s amusing, the poor young creature. I 
feel for them, poor things. And sure our own 
boys, me dear, they’re not saints. As for 
spending money, there’s me second—and not 
so particular where he'd get it neither. Me 
heart aches for the poor boy.” 

“You had all but presented him to me,” 
said Lady Fascally, with her petrified air. 

“Ah, then, me dear, and what harm could 
he have done ye?” said the softer woman. 
“After all, it’s not Don Juan he is,” Lady 
Louisa added, with a low mellow laugh; the 
shock had not fallen very severely on her, and 
the success of her “‘tay” was more important 
than Everard. Then her eye fell on me, and 
she seized upon me on the spot to amuse her 
difficult relation. 

“Talk it all over, me dear ma’am, and tear 
the boy to pieces, and I'll be everlastingly 
obliged to you ;” but still the mother said not 
a word about Norah, whom she had trusted 
to him—not a look of anxiety, or even of dis- 
composure, was on her face, and I tried to 
speak, but she was gone, leaving me to amuse 
her friends. 

It was a very hard business; and as Lady 
Fascally, being a great lady, kept solemn pos- 
session of her chair, I had to await the arrival 
of another victim before I could get free. 
The night went on, to me at least, like a 
feverish dream ; there was music, there was 
laughter, and the everlasting sound of Lady 
Fascally’s fine talk, and yet she and all the 
rest looked like so many ghosts. I never saw 
Norah return out of that conservatory; she 








might have done so, perhaps, when my back 
was turned, or she might have come into the 
house another way ; she might have gone up- 
stairs to her room with a headache, as Norah 
sometimes did, I knew, or she might—could 
she? was it possible ?—be wandering about the 
garden with Everard, listening to what wild 
talk the excitement of the moment might 
have put into his selfish mind. With such a 
generous, undisciplined, impulsive creature the 
one thing was as likely as the other, and what 
was certain was, that I saw her no more that 
night. “She has got into a row with her 
mamma,” I heard Susy Stoke whisper to 
another, “and gone off to bed.” 

But I had no confidence in Susy Stoke. 
And it was with a most miserable mind, not 
knowing what to think, that I got up to follow 
Lady Denzil when she and Sir Thomas said 
good night. Priscilla was standing near her 
mother, white as a ghost. “Are you very 
tired ?” I said to her, longing to say something 
more. “Tired to death,” the poor little 
woman answered, looking piteously up in 
my face, as if asking me the question I longed 
to ask her. But Lady Louisa was just as 
cheerful as ever. ‘Thank you, me dear 
ma’am,” she said, as she bade me good-night, 
with a comic glance at her grand relation, 
such as Irish eyes know so well how to give. 
And when the child's mother was so perfectly 
composed, what right had any one else to be 
anxious? That is what I said to myself as 
I went, miserable, home. 


CHAPTER V. 

Ir was still early when I got home—not 
more than half-past eleven ; for the party had 
been disturbed, and everybody was glad to 
get away. I went upstairs and put on my 
dressing-gown, and came down again, not 
feeling ready for bed. A summer night is a 
cheerless thing at such a moment. When one 
feels wakeful in winter one comes down to 
the fire, and that is always company. But 
the lamp is not sufficient lustre to a room 
when there is nobody in it but one. And 
shadows seem to get into the corners—sha- 
dows that look as if they might take form 
sometimes and come and sit by one’s side. I 
came into the dim room feeling very unhappy. 
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It was dimmer than usual that night ; my 
maid had placed a shade over the lamp, so 
that there was but one brilliant spot on the 
table, and all the rest was in darkness. Out- 
side it was a lovely moonlight night ; but 
when one is alone, and past the age for 
that, the lamplight comes more natural than 
the moonlight. One goes in and sits down— 
and one sighs. It is as natural as smiling is 
at a different time. 

But I had scarcely sat down and taken up 
a book, the first which came to hand, when I 
heard some one knock at the door and the foot- 
steps of two people outside. My heart leaped 
to my mouth, and I sat listening with the inten- 
sity which one only feels when something very 
serious is happening. Could it be Norah, 
come to take refuge with me? But it was 
not Norah. A minute after, her sister Pris- 
cilla came trembling like a little ghost into 
the room. She was muffled in a great cloak, 
with the hood over her head, but had not 
changed her white evening dress, and her face 
was whiter than her gown. She came in, 
shutting the door and sending away my maid 
with a little trembling voice. 

“That will do, thank you; don’t trouble 
any more. Your mistress knows it is me, and 
the boy will wait in the hall,” she said, and 
then came to me and knelt down by my side 
and looked piteously in my face. 

“ What is it?” I said, taking her hands into 
mine. They were very cold, and she was 
shivering with a nervous chill, though it was 
so warm a night. 

“She has gone away with him,” said 
Priscilla—like myself, too much overcome 
to waste her words. “I cannot find her 
anywhere. Oh! Mrs. Mulgrave, what am I 
to do ?” 

“Gone with him?” I said, in my hor- 
ror. And yet I did not feel surprised. I 
seemed to have known all along that it must 
be so. 

“T hoped she had gone to bed,” moaned 
Priscilla. “I told mamma so. Mamma has 
gone to her room quite easy in her mind, 
thinking so. But she is not there. Where is 
she? Oh, where is she? And what must 
we do?” 

Just at that moment there came an impa- 





tient knocking at the window which opened to 
the garden. It was very soft yet very hasty— 
like one who came by stealth and yet had not 
a moment to spare. Priscilla sprang to her 
feet, and so did I. The shutters were all 
shut close ; for it was on the ground floor, 
and easily accessible from the road. Once 
more I thought it was Norah, and so did her 
sister at my side. I don’t know which of us 
it was that got the window open, we were 
both trembling so much, and obstructing each 
other in our eagerness. When we threw it 
open, a whole flood of moonlight and soft- 
scented night air came pouring in ; but noth- 
ing else. We stood straining our eyes out, 
filled with I don’t know what superstitious 
terror. Priscilla clutched at me with her little 
icy hand. Nothing we could have seen would 
have appalled us like that beautiful, awful 
vacancy, after the human sounds of appeal 
for admittance. I was so terrified at last by 
the rigid grasp of the white creature beside 
me, and the moon gleaming upon her staring 
eyes and pallid, ghostly little figure, that I 
turned round to support her. And then it 
was, I suppose, that Lottie Stoke ventured to 
come forward out of the shadow. Priscilla 
gave a terrible scream and fell down at my 
feet. I cannot deny but I had almost fainted 
too, when the other figure suddenly appeared 
behind me, and helped to lift her up. What 
saved me was that Lottie grasped my arm 
with a kind of violence. “It is me,” she 
said, ‘ Lottie,” almost shaking me in her 
impatience. She had been afraid to come in, 
seeing two of us, and thus we lost ten pre- 
cious minutes, as she said afterwards ; for we 
had to bring Priscilla to her senses before we 
could hear each other speak. 

“He has carried her off!” said Lottie, 
who had all the appearance of breathless haste. 
She had run all the way from the cottage, but 
had taken time to change her dress, and was 
evidently ready for action. “And I think I 
know where, Mrs. Mulgrave, if you have the 
courage to come. Have you the courage to 
come? Priscilla, be still, and don’t pay any 
attention ; you are just coming out of a faint. 
Mrs. Mulgrave, if you will come we may save 
them yet.” 

I cannot give any idea of the breathless 
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way in which Lottie spoke. She could not 
stand still. She kept sprinkling the eau-de- 
cologne over Priscilla, though she had come 
to by this time. And then she went and shut 
the windows, putting the shutters close with 
vigorous, trembling hands, and talking all the 
time. Priscilla, more dead than alive, sat up 
on the sofa where we had placed her. 

“ You will go, Mrs. Mulgrave ?” she said. 
“Oh, go—for God’s sake! before mamma 
knows.” 

“Where is it? What can we do? Chil- 
dren, you are driving me stupid,” I cried. 
“Where can we go in the middle of the 
night ?” 

Then they both huddled close to me, and 
Lottie told her story. She had feared some- 
thing from the moment they had disappeared 
into the conservatory ; and Everard was not 
to be found. When they got home they found 
he had been there and had sent to the Barley- 
Mow for the gig. He told the servants he 
had been sent for to town, and that one of 
his sisters was going to see him off, and took 
a cloak of Lottie’s and a hat. He was to leave 
the gig at a little inn near the Brentworth 
station, which was where the night express 
stopped. The maid, who had been curious, 
reported that the gig took him up with his 
companion under the shade of the lodge trees, 
so that she could not see which of the young 
ladies it was. 

“ Brentworth is six miles off,” Lottie said, 
as she ended her tale. “Your pony would 
do it if you would come. When she said 
Brentworth, I knew where he must have gone. 
I will tell you on the road, Mrs. Mulgrave ; 
only come.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Mulgrave, darling, go!” cried 
Priscilla, clasping her cold arms around me. 
My mind went slower than theirs—being 
older, I suppose. 

“What good could we do?” said I. “ There 
is not another train to-night. I would go if 
it would do any good. Lottie, my dear, think 
a moment; there is no train, and it is the 
middle of the night.” 

“He has not gone by the train,” said Lot- 
tie ; “I know where he has gone. I am sure 
I know. It is full moon, and the roads are 
light as day. I am not afraid to go anywhere, 

















if you will come. Oh! Mrs. Mulgrave, after 
all we have suffered, for my poor mother’s 
sake.” 

“For my Norah’s sake!” cried Priscilla, 
joining her two hands. 

“T can put in the pony, myself!” Lottie 
cried, springing to her feet. “After all, we 
have not lost much time. I will tell Mary to 
bring you a glass of wine, and give me a light, 
and your big cloak. I have done it before. 
I shall be ready in ten minutes.” 

The emergency had brought out all the 
energy in her, while I, though I am not gen- 
erally timid, sat trembling, not seeing my way. 
Two women alone driving across the country, 
in the middle of the night, through all that 
bright, prying, ghastly moonlight. We might 
meet tramps, or something worse, on the way. 
We might fall into evil hands. We might be 
murdered, for anything I could tell. And 
there was no trace to follow the fugitives to 
town by. Though they hurried me on with 
their impetuosity, I was afraid. 

“It is not safe, it is not possible!” I cried. 
“ We must wait till the morning. Two ladies 
alone! Lottie, you do not think what you 
say.” r 

“Patrick came with me,” said Priscilla, 
“he is as faithful as one of ourselves. He 
would go through fire and water for her. Oh, 
my Norah! I feel as if I dare not name her. 
Take Patrick, Mrs. Mulgrave, and for God's 
sake go!” 

In ten minutes I found myself sitting wrap- 
ped up, and ready, waiting for the pony-car- 
riage to come round. I could not resist them, 
though I could see no object in it. 

“Tf mamma finds out, I will say she has 
come here in one of her tempers,” said Pris- 
cilla. “I will say she has gone to you. If 
mamma knew—and oh! she was so aggravating 
to-day, and made Norah wild. I don’t won- 
der at anything-she did.” 

“Was it about him?” said Lottie, for I 
would not speak. 

“Oh, no! it was about the other,” said 
Priscilla. ‘‘ He preferred her, as he was sure 
to do. The men all prefer Norah, she is so 
pretty and so lively ; and sometimes the wo- 
men too.” 

“ Because you never let us see how good 
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you are!” cried Lottie, starting up, as we 
heard the sound of wheels. And for my part, 
all trembling and excited as I was, I took 
Priscilla into my arms and kissed her. Her 
tears came on my face warmer than her cheek 
was. We watched her make a tremulous rush 
down through the moonlight, and get safely 
within her own gate ; and then Lottie and I, 
with Patrick behind us, turned off across the 
Green. 

I have made many strange journeys in my 
life, and mostly on account of other people, 
having little enough to do for myself, but I 
don’t recollect anything like that drive in the 
moonlight with the Irish stable-boy and Lot- 
tie Stoke. How still it was; how the moon 
shone and shone, growing bigger and fuller 
every moment, and wrapping us round and 
round in light. Every house on the road was 
fast asleep. The lights all out. The windows 


all covered, and the moonlight climbing in at 
them, an unsuspected thief, and whitening 
walls and roofs, and throwing awful ghastly 
shadows on everything in its way. 

was scarcely a breath of air stirring. 


There 

The 
roads were hard and dry, echoing under the 
pony’s feet. Sometimes we thought we heard 
sounds of somebody before us. Sometimes 
of somebody pursuing, and would stop and 
hold our breath. It was the silence, I suppose, 
and the strange feeling of being all alone, 
awake and alive as it were, in the midst of this 
dead, motionless, sleeping world. And yet, 
Patrick the stable-boy was a kind of comfort 
too. Lottie told me where we were going as 
we went. An old servant of the Stokes, an 
old nurse, had a little farm near Brentworth. 
Lottie thought he would not take Norah to 
London, but there; and that what he said 
about the train was only to delude us. She 
thought he would stay there till the first noise 
of the discovery was over. And then she burst 
forth all at once with a passion of indignation, 
and rage, and scorn that bewildered me. “ He 
is my brother!” she cried. “Oh, that one 
should have to despise one’s brother! I seem 
to hate him when I think of it. He has done 
it for revenge, because he was disgraced there 
to-night. She is poor; she has nothing. He 
never wanted to marry her, Mrs. Mulgrave. 
He will keep her there till everybody knows 





she has gone away with him, and then he will 
not marry her. I know him. Sometimes he 
is like the Devil himself!” cried Lottie, “‘and 
that is why I would not lose a moment. I 
will bring her home if I should die !” 

“ Lottie!” I cried, “he could not be such 
a villain. Men are bad enough, but not ‘so 
bad as that.” 

“I do not mean he will do her any harm,” 
said Lottie, with a violent crimson blush, which 
I could see, even in the moonlight ; and her 
whip rose, and my poor pony started forward 
on the silent, silent road. The girl was ex- 
cited and did not know what she was doing. 
I made her no answer, feeling sure that her 
indignation and agitation had carried her 
away, and warped her judgment even. Men 
are bad enough, but nowadays they don’t do 
such things as that. 

The nearer we came to our destination, the 
more silent we grew, and the faster went the 
pony, urged on by Lottie, who did not know 
what she was doing. When we passed Brent- 
worth station, some one looked out from the 
little house by the railway, evidently startled 
by the noise we made, and threw up a window 
to watch us two ladies and the boy behind. 
He must have thought us ghosts, or mad- 
women. ‘Then we turned down a long narrow 
country lane, all shaded with trees, and dark, 
which was still more terrifying than the light ; 
and at last came to the farmhouse gate. 
Patrick jumped down to open it. We had 
never said a word to the lad of what our mis- 
sion was ; but he came up to the side of the 
carriage with a whisper, “ Sure it’s the gate is 
open, Miss. I'll go bail somebody’s been here 
before us,” he said. The chase had roused 
him, and so indeed, to some extent, it had 
me ; hopeless though I was. 

We drove up to the door—never was a 
house, to all appearance, more completely 
asleep. Perfect silence, darkness, windows 
closed, not so much as a creature stirring in 
the barnyard, or a dog to bark. “ It is non- 
sense, Lottie,” I said, thinking how we should 
possibly be able to explain to any innocent, 
unconscious people our object in this extraor- 
dinary visit ; but Lottie was now too much 
excited to think of anything. When Patrick, 
by her orders, went and thundered at the door, 
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the sound seemed to wake up the whole coun- 
try. A dog in the farmyard behind bayed 
deep and loud, and simultaneously, from a dis- 
tance of miles all sound, as one would have 
thought, other dogs replied to him. There 
was a universal stir in the air, in the trees, in 
the whole neighborhood. Night was sur- 
prised, and echoed and thrilled all over, but 
not a sound woke in the house. While we 
waited for an answer, the noise extinguished 
itself, as it were, and dead silence fell all 
around us again—dead silence, not a move- 
ment or breath in the Castle of Dreams we 
were assailing. ‘Then the boy came round 
once more to the side of the carriage. “Sure 
they're a deal too quiet,” he said; “if they 
didn’t hear they'd be stirring. Will I knock 
again?” Louder!” cried Lottie, in her 
impatience ; and this time the summons was 
hideous. The first indication of response was 
the opening of a window in the other side of 
the house, and then Lottie called out loudly : 
“Mrs. Drayton, open the door,” she said, 
“you are wanted. I know you hear me. Mrs. 
Stoke has sent for you; open the door!” 

Patrick renewed his summons. This time 
it was successful. A gradual movement be- 
gan inside. Some one came down stairs, and 
at last a bolt was withdrawn, but doubtfully. 
“Itis me,” cried Lottie, springing out of the 
carriage, “ Lottie Stoke ; don’t you know my 
voice? Open the door, Mrs. Drayton ; not 
one of us will ever speak to you again if you 
don’t open the door.” 

“Coming, coming, Miss,” said a frightened 
voice, and then the door opened, and a wo- 
man with dazzled, blinking eyes, and a candle 
in her hand, made her appearance reluctaatly. 

“Lord bless us, Miss Lottie! I thought it 
was robbers. What's brought you here in-the 
middle of the night ?” 

“Where is my brother?” cried Lottie. 
“Don’t try to deceive me. I know he is 
here.” 

“Your brother! Mr. Everard!” 

Lottie put her hand on the woman’s shoul- 
der and shook her in her excitement. 

“Don’t tell me any lies,” she cried. “I 
know he has been here and some one with him. 
Where is he? If you try to shield him this 
time you will ruin him, Drayton. I must see 





him this instant—this instant! Do you 
hear?” 

The woman began to cry and put down her 
candle on the door-step—where it flickered 
wildly—and wrung her hands. “Oh! what am 
I to do! what am I to do!” she cried. 

“‘ Let me see my brother at once,” Lottie 
repeated, clutching her by the shoulders, 
while for my part I cried out, “The young 
lady—the young lady! Bring her to us and 
let him alone !” 

“ Miss Lottie, if you will take my word, if 
you will believe me on my Bible oath,” she 
cried, “‘as sure as you are sitting there, he 
went up to town by the express train.” I 
could not restrain the groan that came from 
my lips. I had known it would come to 
nothing, and yet for a minute I had actually 
begun to hope. It was my groan that saved 
us. ‘The woman stopped in her crying to 
give a curious glance at me. She must have 
seen, by the outline of my figure in the moon- 
light, that I was not young. I think she sup- 
posed me to be Norah’s mother. She made a 
step forward and looked at me anxiously. 
What a strange, wild scene it was! and all the 
while that lovely moon, that cared nothing for 
us, shining, and the little flickering candle 
blazing away at her feet. 

“Oh, what is he up to this time!” 
cried ; “ Miss Lottie, tell me! He's my boy, 
and I'll stand up for him through thick and 
thin, but I’ve always been respectable, I told 
him so. I won't do nothing but what's right.” 

“Oh, good woman,” I cried out of my 
shawls, “kind woman! Nothing shall be done 
to him if you will tell us where she is.” 

A little flicker of hope began to rise in me 
again. The woman stood irresolute, wringing 
her hands, and Lottie clutched at her, drew 
her aside, and began to talk eagerly, urging 
something upon her. I tried to listen, but 
they were too far off, and then another faint, 
indistinct sound caught my ear. What was 
it? It was like the creaking of a wooden stair, 
and some one stealing down one step at a 
time. Then I fancied I heard the sound of 
hurried, stealthy breathing. I did not scream 
out, though I was half dead with fright. If 
Everard Stoke were to spring out upon us, 
desperate, what should we do? Two wildered 
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women and Patrick, the stable-boy, against a 
cruel, strong man who would stick at nothing. 
I kept still and listened, though I was sick 
with terror, but some unconscious movement 
I made startled the pony, who took a sudden 
_step forward as if we were starting to go 
away. Then I heard a short, sharp cry. I 
echoed it myself in my excitement, and out in- 
to the moonlight, overturning the candle, came 
rushing another figure all white, like a ghost. 

“ T am coming—I am coming,” she cried, and 
seized the pony’s reins. Oh, was it possible ! 
I knew then I had never believed it, never 
hoped for it. Was it possible! ‘Norah! 
Norah ! can it be you?” 

She made a pause. She turned for a mo- 
ment, as if she would go back. “Ah, then 
who would it be but me,” she sighed. I threw 
my shawls off and laid my hands on her, and 
held her fast. Only then could I convince 
myself that it was true. 

“Oh, Norah, come with me! come with 
me! We have come all this way to fetch 
you, Norah! Nobody will cross you or scold 
you—only come back !” 


She resisted my arms for I don’t know how 
long, resisted and held herself away like a 
naughty child; and then all at once, in her 
sudden, impulsive way, turned and threw her- 
self on my breast. 


“Is it you? I thought it could only be 
you—and did you come to fetch me, you 
darling woman? Oh dear, oh dear, what 
shall I do? When he comes back for me to- 
morrow he will break his heart.” 

God forgive me—was it not best to humor 
her and save her? “He knows where to 
come for you,’ I said. “He can come to 
me. I will leave a message. Norah, come 
for his sake! Oh, dear child—listen to me! 
even a man loves his wife best when he takes 
her out of another woman’s arms.” 

She gave a sudden cry and buried her head 
on my shoulder. I felt her tremble in my 
arms. I knew if I could have seen it that 
her young face pressed against me was crim- 
soned with shame. But the shame woke re- 
sistance in her. 

“TI have done no harm,” she said, turning 
her face from me. “He left me here till 
everything was ready. We are to be married 





to-morrow. Oh, I cannot go back from my 
word. In the morning he is to come!” 

“ Norah,” I said in my desperation, “ I will 
give you to him—he can come to me.” 

I cannot tell how long this discussion went 
on. I became aware somehow that Lottie 
and the woman of the house were both stand- 
ing by, spectators of the struggle. I held the 
girl fast. I never let her hand or her dress 
escape from me. I promised every wild im- 
possibility that came into my head. I grew 
hoarse and faint with talking. But whether I 
should have succeeded, Heaven knows. It 
was not I who did it at last. Patrick, the 
stable-boy, had stolen round to the side where 
Norah stood. All at once he put his hand 
out and touched her. The lad was crying. 

“ Miss Norah,” he sobbed out, “ sure if you 
don’t come home your darlint sister, your own 
sister, will break her heart and die.” 

Norah said not a word more. She broke 
out into sudden weeping, hysterical and loud, 
and then shivered so that I thought she would 
have fallen out of my hold. She was still in 
her ball dress, with the little white cloak 
about her which she had worn when she went 
into the conservatory with that villain. I put 
one of my shawls round her and she was 
grateful for it, and then we half lifted, half 
forced her into the pony carriage. All this 
time no one said a word; we scarcely ven- 
tured to breathe. When she was safe in the 
back seat, and I beside her with my arms 
around her ; I gave the woman of the house 
some ridiculous message. Heaven knows 
what I said. “Tell him to come to me for 
her; I will give her to him, I pledge my 
word.” Something like this I said in my 
folly. I felt Lottie’s breath on my cheek and 
heard her whisper something which in my ex- 
citement I did not understand. And then 
—I could not believe it, it seemed to bea 
dream—we were driving back again, with 
Norah saved ! 

I thought of nothing as we drove back. 
The moonlight and the solitude were nothing 
to me. It was Patrick who drove, and we 
flew over the echoing roads, running a race 
with the dawn, and we won it, though I 
scarcely hoped we could. It was still only 
twilight when I opened my door like a thief, 
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and stole up to my room with the girl we had 
snatched out of the jaws of destruction. All 
this had been like a dream to Norah. She 
kissed me, and looked piteously in my face, 
and said, “When he comes to-morrow, you 
will give me to him,” as I laid her in my own 
bed. I trembled to think what I was doing, 
but I promised once again—better come that 
than the other, however bad it might be. 

It was only when I stole down stairs again 
after this, that Lottie and I had time to look 
each other in the face in the faint light of the 
morning. ‘Do not vex yourself, dear Mrs. 
Mulgrave,” she said, “he will never come 
back.” 

“It is not possible, Lottie!” “ He will never, 
never come back. He would have left her 
there—Oh, do you think I don’t know him— 
to bring shame on the house where he was 
shamed. You will have no trouble; he will 
never come near her or think of her again!” 

I thought she judged him hardly. I did 
not believe any man could be capable of such 
villainy. For my own part, I believed I should 
have a great deal to go through. I lay down 


on the sofa in my dressing-gown (which I had 


worn all this time), and tried to sleep, but 
could not sleep for thinking what trouble I 
might have brought upon myself !—and what 
would her friends say to me! But in the 
mean time she was safe ; nothing had happen- 
ed; at least there was reason to be glad for 
that. 

But oh how strange it was when Lady 
Louisa came to me in the morning as cheer- 
ful and mellow as ever, knowing nothing, 
Heaven be praised! of the kind of night we 
had passed. “I hear you have me runaway 
child harbored in your house,” she said, 
“and it’s whipped she ought to be for, her 
saucy ways. But Norah always had a spirit 
of her own; she takes after me family, not 
after the Beresfords. Did they tell ye how 
we quarreled, me dear ma’am?” continued 
the cheerful mother ; and I, a miserable de- 
ceiver, did not dare to meet her eye. 

“ No, mamma, unless Norah did,” said poor 
little Priscilla, who was as pallid as a ghost. 
“It was this,” said Lady Louisa; “and me 
child, you can go and tell your sister I for- 
give her. Sure we'll beat her when we get 
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home,” she added with a twinkle in her eye, 
—* don’t look like a specter, me dear. Bless 
the man,” Lady Louisa continued, with her 
hateful candor, “I wish he’d been a thousand 
miles off. It was me Norah that took his 
eye, and I don’t blame him, though Prissy 
was the one for him, me dear lady, and would 
have made him a darling of a wife. But the 
men are all fools, and never know what's 
good for them. So, as I was saying, it was 
Norah that took his eyes, and what do you 
think she came and told me just before din- 
ner, to spoil me appetite: ‘ He may have sixty 
thousand a year if he likes,’ she says, ‘ or the 
queen’s crown, but I won’t have him.’ Think 
of that, me dear ma’am, for a mother that 
thinks of nothing but her children! But she 
takes it of me own family,” said Lady Louisa, 
with a curious self-consolation. “I was a 
fool meself in me young days, and downright 
uncivil to the men. So we had some words, 
I won’t deny, and what with that, and what 
with the poor boy Stoke, me tay was a failure. 
Ah, you're very polite: but it was a failure, 
me dear lady, and broke me heart. Please 
Heaven we'll do better another time ; sure I'll 
have the boys down, and it will be different 
altogether. And as for the Colonel, it’s hard 
to let ten thousand a year slip through one’s 
fingers ; but do you think even for that I'd be 
cruel to me own child !” 

I begged Lady Louisa, with a troubled 
heart, to leave Norah with me for a day or 
two. 

If he comes back to claim her, then, I 
thought, it would be time enough to tell her 
parents why. But my request was granted 
with the most cheerful readiness and without 
a fear. I cannot tell how the day passed. 
My head spun round and round, and the 
hours and the world seemed to spin with me. 
Norah was very grave, and I think a terrible 
doubt had risen in her mind. She remained 
in my room all day waiting for Everard. 
When the afternoon came I sent a messenger 
to Brentworth. He had not been there. He 
neither came nor wrote, nor took any further 
notice. I could not believe it. The second 
day I drove over myself and made sure. No, 
he had not come back. And if she had been 
left there—if no good angel had put the 
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thought in Lottie Stoke’s mind to go and 
seek her, what would Norah have done? 
Her folly would have cost her her reputation 
and probably her life. 

It did all but cost her her life as it was. 
Not immediately, for the child could not dis- 
possess herself of the idea that somebody was 
to blame, and that Miss Stoke or Priscilla 
(she did not suspect me) were scheming to 
keep him away. For months she went about 
with eyes that seemed to question all the 
roads for miles off, spying everybody that 
passed. And then the poor child had a fever, 
and raved about it, asking of all why we did not 
let him come. But when she recovered, her 
delusions departed with the fever. A girl's 
painful first love, thank Heaven, seldom stands 
a great shock, and never surely such a shock 
as that. 

Not very long after this the Beresfords left 





the mansion, to the great affliction of all 
Dinglefield. They have been living in Italy 
since, and all over the world; and the last 
news we heard was, that the ten thousand a 
year was, after all, likely to come into the 
family, but not through Norah. Her dear 
little sister Priscilla, who had no objections to 
Colonel Fitzgerald, having, it would seem, 
caught his heart (if heavy dragoons have 
hearts) in the rebound. There is a rumor 
that Norah is after all going to marry young 
Everton, her cousin, Lady Fascally’s son, not- 
withstanding the precautions taken by both 
families, and that everybody is distracted, and 
they are all very happy. However, I do not 
vouch for that. But this I am sure, that we 
would all put up triumphal arches and receive 
them with open arms if any good fortune 
should send Lady Louisa back again to com- 
plete her sadly interrupted saries of tays. 
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Tue feeling of admiration with which one 
surveys the rapidly advancing work of bridg- 
ing the Mississippi at St. Louis, is blended 
with a certain poetic sadness—a sentiment 
excited by the contrast between the present 
and the past. 

Twenty years ago this mighty river was mis- 
tress of the West; her levees were crowded 
with merchandise seeking transportation, and 
eager throngs, hurrying up and down the land, 
depended upon her aid in reaching their des- 
tination. A queenly superiority seemed to be 
the natural right of this noble river, and, with 
her importance to the commerce of the coun- 
try constantly increasing, it was supposed that 
no rival could possibly appear. 

But there was something of the usurper 
in the Mississippi, even from the first. Peo- 
ple said her very name was stolen, and that 
her magnificent claims were all a pretence. 
They declared that the Missouri had the prior 
right to the homage paid the Mississippi, be- 
cause it furnished the greater volume of water 
pouring through this channel to the Gulf, and 
also gave its own color, its mud, and its fer- 
tilizing properties to the majestic stream. 
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To all this the river in possession has never 
deigned to give an answer, but superbly rolling 
on her way, has exulted until now in her un- 
disturbed supremacy. Sometimes, to show 
her power, she wrested a forest or a hamlet 
from its hold upon her banks ; or, turning un- 
easily in her bed, swept new channels for her 
course, regardless whether the beings who 
made unrequited use of her energies, survived 
her pleasantries or perished in her remorse- 
less arms. 

This queenly river, however, happens to 
flow southward. Had her direction been east 
or west, her sway might have continued for a 
longer time ; but Providence, by cutting out 
her course, cut short the term of her suprema- 
cy. Westward flows the stream of human 
life upon this continent. No highways lead- 
ing north or south’ can possibly compete in 
the race for fortune with those tending to- 
wards the setting sun. 

When, then, the Railroad appeared, running 
wherever it would, and able to overcome on land 
the resistance of gravity,—not so easily mas- 
tered on the water,—it at once became the 
autocrat of western transportation, oyerthrow- 
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ing all rivalry, distancing all competition, and 
making the water-courses tributary to its ad- 
vancing domination. 

It is this power that to-day flings chains 
about the captive queen of rivers, and, like 
Augustus, hopes to lead the Cleopatra of the 
West in triumph. Ten lines of railroad con- 
verging at this point, could not long brook 
the obstruction which the river offered to their 
perfect conquest, and so this enterprise of an 
immense bridge is the result. Even the Mis- 
sissippi seems to realize that her rule is over, 
and resists with might and main this attempt 
to destroy her old prestige. Sometimes, in 
furious headway, she rushes upon the flotilla 
moored against her sides, as if to tear asun- 
der the chains they are riveting about her. 
Again she dives below the heavy weights laid 
athwart her path, and scours away the sand 
on which they rest. In winter she drives vast 
masses of ice against the works of the invad- 
ers, and grimly smiles as, now and then, a 
temporary breach is made. 

But these gigantic struggles against destiny 
are of no avail. Opposed to them are the re- 
sources of an imperial treasury, the necessi- 
ties of a continent, and the might of science. 
Within a year the Mississippi will be at the 
mercy of her conquerors. She may grind her 
sands in rage, and lash her sides in wrath, but 
never again can she be called, in the old sense, 
the autocrat of western prosperity. The spirit 
of Stephenson, rather than of Fulton, must 
hereafter guide that vast empire to its destiny 
of wealth and power. 

It was early seen that the struggle would 
be a stern one, and that the river would yield 
only to the prowess of a master-mind. To 
find the man able and willing to cope with 
such an adversary, on the gigantic scale needed 
for the consummation of a permanent success, 
was no easy task. At last, fortunately, the 
choice was made of Chief Engineer James B. 
Eads. 

The country is already indebted to his 
skill and perseverance for many important 
works. He built the vessels “ Benton,” 
“Baron de Kalb,” “Cincinnati,” and others, 
used so effectively by Admiral Foote before 
the fight of the Monitor and Merrimac. Af. 
terwards he constructed fourteen iron-clads 
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for the United States, and has invented vari- 
ous improvements in naval and military de- 
fenses. He was the first man in Europe or 
America to devise successful means for oper- 
ating heavy ordnance by steam. Mr. Stevens 
of Hoboken devised a means, never since 
used, for sponging and loading the gun by 
steam, the muzzle being turned down to a 
hood on the deck, thus bringing the bore in 
line with a steam cylinder beneath the deck, 
the piston of which carried the sponge or the 
shot into the bore of the gun. Mr. Ericsson, 
by the rotating turret, trained the guns by 
steam ; but in the turrets designed by Captain 
Eads, not only was this done, but the guns 
were lowered below deck for loading, raised 
again for firing, run into the ports, and the 
recoil checked, all by steam, and so rapidly 
that two eleven-inch guns were each loaded 
and fired every forty seconds in each turret. 
The government is to-day making trial of a 
gun-carriage, of novel construction, invented 
by Captain Eads, generously allowing him to 
pay the cost of the carriage if it fails, with 
nothing but reputation as a reward if it suc- 
ceeds. 

When Capt. Eads visited Europe after the 
war, with a Government Commission to exam- 
ine naval constructions, he was most cordially 
received by Count Bismarck and General von 
Roon, the Prussian Minister of War, and com- 
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missions of officers visited his apartments to 
examine his models. Many of these officers 
have distinguished themselves in the late war. 
To show the difference between French and 
Prussian military management, it may be 
mentioned that when the Captain was at Paris, 
although Mr. Dayton, our minister to France, 
informed the Imperial authorities of the arri- 
val of plans and models of such importance, 
they merely replied that if the inventor would 
carry them to a certain office a report would 
be made upon them. Of course no notice 
whatever was taken of this ungracious answer 
to a most generous offer on the part of the 
owner of the inventions, who had no idea of 
acting the part of a vender of patent rights. 

Some who read this article will remember 
the visit of the Russian squadron, in 1863, to 
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this country, under the gallant Admiral 
Lessoffsky ; and they may also remem- 
ber a banquet given to the officers of the 
fleet, in New York, at which Admiral 
Farragut and other distinguished Ameri- 
cans were present. Our Captain Eads 
was the liberal host on that occasion, 
Admiral Lessofisky having been for 
many years his intimate friend and con- 
stant correspondent. 

Having, then, introduced our readers 
to the Chief Engineer, to whom they 
will be mainly indebted for the pleasure 
and information given in the remainder 
of this article, let us step aboard a tug 
with the Captain, and steam out from 
the west shore of the Missisippi, and see 
what has thus far been done in the great 
work we are considering. 

Three problems are to be solved in 
carrying out the gigantic scheme. The 





first is a question of engineering skill: 
How can the bridge be constructed, so 
as to overcome the obstacles presented 
by the width, depth, and shifting sands 


of the great river? The second is a 
question of commercial importance : 
How can the bridge be made to accom- 
modate the greatest amount of transit, 
at the same time obstructing navigation 
as little as possible? ‘The third ques- 
tion is financial: How can this bridge 
be built so as to pay the largest divi- 
dends to stockholders ? 

As we are not, however, to attempt a prob- 
lem in Euclid, but only to take a pleasure ex- 
cursion of an hour, picking up such informa- 
tion as we can by the way, we will answer the 
above questions by looking at, rather than by 
computing the scientific data of the structure, 
taking as a sample of the whole, the pier on 
which the little tug now lands the party, ladies 
and all. 

This pier (of which you have a view in the 
accompanying picture, from a photograph taken 
Sept. 20, 1870) looks modest enough as it 
rises out of the river, now as placid as a lake. 
But let us see what it costs of brain and cour- 
age and life to achieve this work. 

There are to be two piers in the stream, and 
two abutments. The height of the eastern 
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pier, when completed ten feet above low-water 
mark, will be 97 feet, and that of the other, 69 
feet above the rock. About 78 feet in depth 
of sand will be encountered in sinking the 
one, and 50 feet in the other, with about 20 
feet of water on the site of each pier. The 
base of each pier is 82 feet long—the eastern 
one being 60 feet wide, and the other 48 feet 
wide. The larger one will cover an area of 
4,020 square feet, and the other 3,360 square 
feet. 

Glancing at the drawing of the “ Section of 
east pier and caisson,” the reader will be 
able to follow a brief explanation of the mag- 
nitude of the enterprise. 

A coffer-dam, or diving bell (A), 
is constructed and floated to the 
place where the pier is to be built. 

This coffer-dam is to be loaded 


above water with the masonry of the 
pier, and is to be allowed gradually 
to descend to the bottom of the 
river, carrying with it the super- 
structure which is to form the pier. 
In this way all the stone for the 


structure is laid in cement above the 
water, and is kept from the water, 
till the pier is finished, by iron water 
tight sides (B), extended above the 
water as the floating pier sinks 
deeper and deeper, with its increas- 
ing burden of stone and cement. 
The gradual descent of the pier is 
managed by screws, supported on 
false works, erected around and over 
the site of the pier. (See cut of 
“West Pier.”) 

It is intended that the pier shall 
sink clear through the sand, to the 
rock bed of the river. When then 
the sides of the caisson touch the 
sand, that sand must be removed, in 
order to let down the pier. This is 
done by sand-pumps, which carry off 
the sand as fast as men in the air- 
chamber can shovel it to the mquths 
of the tubes. For these operations, 
as well as for others of which we shall 
soon speak, it is necessary to provide 
tubes through the masonry, leading 
down into the air-chamber, for the 





passage of the workmen ; through which also 
air may be forced to expel the water from the 
chamber, and by which the sand may be 
pumped out. These tubes must have air- 
locks or valves (C) in them, to be closed 
behind the workmen and materials in their 
passage, to prevent the escape of the com- 
pressed air in the chamber. 

With these explanations given you by Cap- 
tain Eads, as you stand on the pier, you are 
prepared to descend the “Main Entrance 
Shaft.” You go down by a winding stairway 
(D), and experience little inconvenience until 
you enter the air-valve, where, if the com- 
pressed air from the air-chamber is let on ra- 
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pidly, you will feel a painful pressure in one 
ear or both. If this is your first visit, it may 
be fifteen minutes before it will be safe to 
let you pass into the air-chamber where the 
men are at work ; but by gradually admitting 
the compressed air, no permanent ill effect 
will be received. 

If the painful pressure continues more than 
an instant after entering the valve, you will 
be told to close the nostrils between the 
thumb and finger, shutting the lips tightly, 
and inflating the cheeks, thus opening the 
Eustachian tubes and equalizing the pressure 
on the inner and outer surfaces of the tym- 
panum. These tubes are a provision of nature 
to relieve the ears of such barometric changes 
as occur in the atmosphere in which we live, 
but are too minute to meet an unusual outer 
pressure of air with a counter-current of air 
from the lungs. But passing through the air- 
lock you can remain safely in the air-chamber 
for a considerable length of time. These air- 
chambers, even after they had reached the 
bed-rock, sixty to eighty feet below the sur- 
face, were visited by thousands of persons, 
including many delicate ladies, without any 
of them experiencing the slightest ill effects 
from the pressure. 

It is, however, somewhat startling to find 
one’s self so far under ground, in a dim light, 
with the consciousness that too long a 
visit would turn this chamber into a tomb. 
About thirty workmen, out of three hundred 
and fifty-two, employed in a single air-cham- 
ber, were affected with more or less muscular 
paralysis, and twelve cases out of the thirty 
proved fatal. Nearly or quite all of these 
deaths happened to men unaccustomed to the 
work; several of them to men who had 
worked but one watch of two hours. 

Down in this dungeon, nine feet high, and 
which, filled with concrete, by and by is to be 
the base of the solid pier, you will see some 
very startling phenomena. Blow out the 
flame of a candle and it immediately returns 
to the wick. At the depth of one hundred 
feet, candles are consumed in about three-fifths 
of the time required in the open air. Large 
quantities of smoke are emitted from the 
fiames, and the air is filled with particles of 





floating carbon, which can only be thoroughly 


removed by placing a rose-jet on the nozzle 
of a water-hose in the chamber, and discharg 
ing the spray in every direction. 

There is great difficulty in extinguishing fire 
in an atmosphere of such density, and the 
clothing of one of the men, although of a 
woolen fabric, having on one occasion taken 
fire, it was exceedingly difficult to quench the 
flame. A kind of globe has therefore been 
invented, by which a candle will burn under the 
normal pressure of the atmosphere. Another 
curious phenomenon, observed at a hundred 
and eight feet below the surface, is the reap- 
pearance of flame, by placing the unquenched 
sparks of two wicks in contact, when, sepa- 
rately, each fails to possess sufficient heat to 
restore the flame. One is pleased to hear, 
in the midst of these unusual appearances, 
the familiar click of the telegraph, putting the 
solitary band of men, working far under the 
bed of a mighty river, in connection with the 
outer world. The wires communicate with 
the derrick-boat and the central office in St. 
Louis, so that directions can be given to the 
workmen, and progress reported by them at 
any instant. 

But retreating from this sombre visit to the 
lower depths, somewhat after the fashion of 
the ascent one makes in crawling up into the 
ball of St. Peter's at Rome, and feeling a 
little exhausted as the passage through the 
air-valve is made, we climb the stairway, glad 
to know that a “lift” is to be put into the 
east abutment pier, to avoid the labor of 
walking up a circular stair of one hundred 
and twenty feet in height. This, it is believed, 
will greatly relieve the workmen from the ex- 
haustion consequent upon the change from a 
pressure of air of forty-five or fifty pounds 
extra, to that of the natural atmosphere. 

We now stand under the open sky, resume 
our ordinary self-assurance, and, considerably 
elated (especially the ladies) with our experi- 
ence underground, listen submissively as Cap- 
tain Eads explains the derrick-boats, and the 
operation of, their immense traveling gear 
stretching high above our heads. This is 
tame business compared with the descent 
into the shades below, and yet the machinery 
for this part of the enterprise is as wonderful 
in its complications and adaptations as that 
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of any other portion of the work. ‘The ac- 
companying representation of the construction 
works and machinery for sinking the caisson 
and laying the masonry of the East Pier, will 
give an idea of the process. 

Here you see the caisson in position (A) ; 
the guide piles (B) driven into the sand to 
steady in its descent; derrick-boats (C) 
moored on either side, having engines for work- 
ing the machinery and driving the air and 
sand-pumps, while outside these derrick-boats 
barges (D) are lying with the stone on board. 

Frameworks fifty feet high support, as you 
observe, strong wire cables, along which “ trav- 
elers” with wheels are arranged to run for 
hgisting and transporting the stone. In the 
picture, the “traveler” on the night is just 
lifting a block of granite ; the one on the left 
is depositing a block on the roof of the cais- 
son; and the beauty of the thing is, that a 
single man, stationed in one of those small 
cabins above the derrick-boats, controls the 
“traveling” process by which twelve stones, 
each of seven tons weight, can be raised and 
placed in position at one and the same time. 


An average of ten thousand cubic feet of 
masonry can be laid in a day; three minutes 
only are required to make fast to the largest 
stone on a barge, and to place it in the hands 
of the mason, over the spot which it is to 
occupy in the pier. Fourteen thousand seven 


| hundred and eighty feet of wire rope are used 
| for the twenty-four “ travelers” employed in 
| this work. 

A complete picture of this machinery is 
given in the annexed view of the construction 
works of the East Pier, from a photograph 
taken in August of last year. 

The sand-pumps, used for removing the 
sand from the caissons as the piers descend, 
must not be forgotten. They are of a simple 
but novel and ingenious construction, never 
having been in use before. 

One of these, of three-inch bore, discharges 
ten cubic yards of sand in an hour, and gravel 
stones two and a quarter inches in diameter 
are discharged by it with as much facility as 
sand. A stream of water is forced down 
through one pipe, and caused to discharge 
near the sand into another pipe in an annular 
jet, and in an upward direction. The jet 
creates a vacuum below it, by which the sand 
is drawn into the second pipe or pump, the 
lower end of which is in the sand. The force 
of the jet drives the sand up to the surface as 
fast as it enters the second pipe. 

The superiority of this pump consists in the 
fact that the requisite supply of water for 
keeping the sand in a fluid condition is con- 
stant, while the suction-pipe is inserted directly 
in the sand. It is scarcely possible for the 





pump to become clogged, and it works admir- 
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ably, even with the end of the pipe nineteen 
feet deep in the sand. 

After witnessing the satisfactory operation of 
the derrick-boats and the sand-pumps, the only 
item left about which to ask for information, is 
the method of filling up the air-chamber after 
the structure has reached the rock-bed. The 
whole pier must be solid, and the method of 
making it so is simple enough to be readily 
explained. Of course it is understood that 
the air-chamber is of immense strength, braced 
and girded in every part, with a roof of iron 
plates half an inch thick, and strong timber- 
girders, intended to rest upon the sand or rock, 
to support the roof from below. 

As soon, then, as the iron edge of the 
caisson (projecting downwards a little below 
its wooden interior walJs) has struck the rock, 
the space remaining between these wooden 
walls and the rock is thoroughly concreted. 
The chamber is then ready to be filled up. 
In the channel piers the rock was cleared of 





sand, and layers of concrete nine or ten 
inches in thickness were placed directly upon 
it. The closing courses under the roof of 
the chamber were stoutly rammed in place, 
and then the air-locks and finally the shafts 
were filled with the same material. 

But for the east abutment pier, the neces- 
sity of this very tedious process was obviated, 
by using sand instead of concrete for filling 
the air-chamber. The wooden walls of this 
chamber are strong enough to resist the pres- 
sure of the sand with which it is to be filled, 
even should the iron used in its construction 
corrode entirely away. The sand upon the 
outside also exerts a counterbalancing pres- 
sure, it being scarcely possible that the sand 
surrounding this pier should ever be scoured 
away by the action of the stream. 

To make the filling of sand compact, the 
air in the chamber is allowed to escape and 
water is introduced, after which sand is shovel- 
ed down through the vertical shafts or pipes ; 
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when the chamber is nearly full of sand and 
water, the air is again forced in, expelling the 
water and enabling the workmen to go down 
and fill the remaining space with concrete, 
ramming it under the roof of the chamber. 
When this is done and the shafts and pipes 
filled up, the whole thing is as solid and sub- 
stantial as if built of granite from the top to 
the bottom. Nothing but an earthquake will 
be able to dislodge the massive structure from 
the rock on which it rests. 

Just at this point the younger members of 
the party descry the camera of a photo- 
grapher, at work sixty feet above water, from 
a frame-work on the shore. They immediately 
climb the frame-work and get a bird's-eye 
view of the caisson of the east abutment, on 
which our party is assembled. 

We give the result of the photographer's 
skill in the accompanying cut. It allows 
you to look down upon the top of the pier in 
process of construction. You see the iron 


plated walls of the caisson, the large round 
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entrance of the main shaft, the projecting 
ends of the tubes for the sand pumps, and the 
india-rubber hose and wire tubing, conducted 
over several wheels, conveying the compress- 
ed air from the air-pumps on the derrick boats 
to the air-chamber of the caisson. You will 
also observe several blocks of stone just 
lowered into place at the end of iron chains. 
The workmen, seated on a long board, hav- 
ing come up to lunch in the open air, do 
not look as if they have suffered very severely 
from their subterranean (or rather “ subflu- 
vial”) exploits. But lest it should be sup- 
posed that these operations, described so 
easily on paper, are as easy in practical per- 
formance, let Captain Eads give a brief chap- 
ter of his experience, before we leave the 
piers to speak of the other parts of the work 
on the bridge. 

“ This is a very fickle and unstable stream,” 
said he. “I had occasion to examine the 
bottom of the Mississippi below Cairo, during 
the flood of 1851, and at sixty-five feet below 
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the surface, I found the bed of the river, for 
at least three feet in depth, a moving mass, 
and so unstable, that in endeavoring to find 
footing on it beneath my diving bell, my feet 
penetrated through it until I could feel the 
sand rushing past my hands, although I 


was standing erect at the time.” ‘“ About 
thirty-three years ago,” he added, “a steam- 
boat, the ‘America,’ was sunk one hundred 
miles below the mouth of the Ohio; an 
island was formed on it by the deposits of 
the river, and a farm established on the island. 
Cotton-wood trees grew there, and became 
large enough to be cut down and sold for fuel 
to the passing steamers. But two floods re- 
moved every vestige of the island, uncovering 
the wreck of the ‘ America,’ and leaving it forty 
feet below low-water mark. When the wreck 
was recovered, about thirteen years ago, the 
main channel of the Mississippi was over it, 
and the shore had receded from it, by the 
abrasion of the stream, nearly half a mile.” 





To deal with such a 
fickle, headstrong antag- 
onist is no child’s play, as 
the bridge company found 
out to their cost in two 
instances. In one case 
the sand was scoured 
away outside the caisson, 
causing the sand inside 
(put there to equalize the 
pressure), to burst the 

3) walls ; and in the other 
i case, the strength of the 
current forcing out some 
bolts, the friction of the 
sand prevented the dam, 
with the pier, from set- 
tling properly in its place. 

These disturbances, 
which were disastrous, 

i owing to the failure of a 
contracting party to de- 
liver granite in time, were 
indulged in by the river, 
at a cost to the company 
of not less than $50,000. 

Another habit of the 
river, of impinging upon 
any disagreeable obstruc- 

tions with a battering-ram of ice, extending 
up stream a good many miles towards the 
Arctic regions, has proved a source of incon- 
venience to the company. This way the river 
has, of trying when chilled through to get to a 
warmer climate, has made it necessary to 
construct enormous breakwaters, having ice- 
aprons of strong oak timber to protect the 
work, at the channel piers. 

Even at the*banks, difficulties of a tedious 
and perplexing sort were encountered, espe- 
cially at the site of the west abutment. This 
site had been for over sixty years a part of the 
steamboat wharf of the city, and all sorts of 
useless material had been thrown from the 
boats, forming a deposit averaging twelve feet 
in depth over the rock. Old sheet iron, 
grate-bars, parts of smoke-stacks, stone-coal, 
cinders and clinkers, formed the mass at the 
bottom, over which the hulls and machinery 
of two steamers, burnt in 1849, lay imbedded 
in the stones and rubbish from the city, with 
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which a few years ago, the authorities had 
widened the wharf at this place. 

The coffer-dam, constructed to enclose this 
site, had to be put down through these ob- 
structions ; oak beams armed with huge steel 
chisels were forced down by a steam pile- 
driver, and then withdrawn to allow sheet- 
piles to be driven down permanently. 

The first attempt only served to make a 
good inclosure for the water to enter, and a 
double course of sheet-piles was needed to 
make the dam at last water-tight. Even then 
the structure proved to have its foundation on 
a water-wheel of one of the wrecks (the crank 
of an engine, attached to the head of the shaft 
of the wheel, being just within the inclosure), 
as if the old forces, fast losing ground before 
the swifter mode of railway transportation, 
were making a last attempt to hinder the tri- 
umph of the rival power. The excavation, as 
it progressed, unearthed wrecks of barges of 
a kind in use before steam was employed, 
which thus joined in the efforts of the sub- 
merged machinery to delay the work. 

But resistance was in vain, and now under- 
neath that mass of masonry (of which you 
have a view in the picture of the western 


abutment), lies the iron driving-beam of the | 


last steamboat that will ever dare to contend 
for the inland supremacy of the paddle-wheel 
over the iron track. 

We now turn to an imaginary sketch of the 
completed structure. In the drawing, stretch- 
ing up and down the page, you have a gene- 
ral view of the great work as it will be, it is 
hoped, within a year. 

The bridge as you perceive, will have three 
spans, each formed with four ribbed arches 
made of cast steel. The center span will.be 
515 feet, and the side ones 497 feet each, in 
the clear. The form adopted for the spans, 
is what is usually termed the ribbed arch. 
You observe two curved members or ribs, to 
each arch, extending from pier to pier. This 
double rib arrangement enables the arch to 
preserve its shape, under all circumstances 
of unequal pressure upon its parts, while 
obviating the necessity of a spandrel bracing. 
A moving load has no effect on the curve of 
this double arch, however unequally distribu- 
ted its weight may be. 


| 
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The upper roadway 
(as seen in the engrav- 
ing), is for carriages, 
horse-cars if desired, 
and foot passengers. 
It is fifty feet wide be- 
tween the railings, the 
roadway being thirty- 
four feet wide and the 
foot-walks each eight 
feet wide. 

The railway pas- 
sages below the car- 
riage-way, will be each 
thirteen feet six inches 
in the clear, and eigh- 
teen feet high, and 
will extend through 
arched openings of 
equal size in the abut- 
ments and piers. The 
railways will be carried 
over the wharves on 
each side of the river 
on five stone arches, 
each twenty feet wide, 
and will be inclosed 
throughout this dis- 
tance by a cut-stone 
arcade of twenty 
arches, supporting 
the upper road- 
way. 

After passing over 
those stone arches, the 
railways will be carried 
through the blocks be- 
tween the wharf and 
the third street parallel 
to it, on brick arches, 
into a tunnel. The 
city of St. Louis rises 
from the river to a 
considerable _eleva- 
tion, affording an ex- 
cellent opportunity to 
tunnel under that por- 
tion of the city which 
fronts on the levee, to 
a more central part 
where, in a depres- 
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sion, will be built an immense Union De- 
pot. 

On the Illinois shore the railways will curve off 
to the north and south, immediately after cross- 
ing the last one of the stone arches ; and with 
a descending grade of one foot in a hundred, 
extending about 3,000 feet and supported on 
trestle-work a part of the way, they will reach 
the grade of the railways on the Illinois side. 
The carriage-road will begin to descend with 
a grade of five feet in a hundred, at the eastern 
end of the bridge, immediately after the rail- 
way tracks curve away from the latter; and 
on the Missouri side, the carriage-way will be 
continued on a level grade over the railway 
tracks from the bridge to the third street of 
the city parallel with the river. 

These details are necessary to give our 
readers an idea of the completed work ; and 
here we finish our answer to the engineering 
problem :—*“ How can the bridge be con- 
structed so as to overcome the obstacles of 
the breadth, depth, and shifting sands of the 
mighty river ?” 

The remaining commercial and financial 
problems are more easily disposed of, at least 
on paper, and not having any stock invested 
in the enterprise ourselves, we go gayly back 
to the engineer’s office to look over some state- 
ments and figures, that we may give our readers 
the results in a brief and compendious form. 

Let us stand, however, for a few moments, 
on the wharf of the western shore of the Mis- 
sissippi and take a general survey of the 
work. Our readers can follow our descrip- 
tion by the aid of the picture. On the oppo- 
site Illinois shore are seen the depots of seve- 
ral railways, a couple of hotels, and the woody 
landscape beyond. In the stream are the 
derrick-boats, machines, and breakwaters, 
marking the positions of the piers. On this 
shore, that which seems to an Eastern eye a 
beach, with gangways resting upon it near the 
water's edge, is the St. Louis wharf, or levee. 
On a busy afternoon, at any other season but 
winter, across these gangways porters may be 
seen carrying boxes and bales, while passen- 
gers are embarking on the scores of steamers 
advertised to sail promptly for every landing 
on the river, but seldom getting off within a 
day or two of the appointed time. 





This levee is a great institution in its way. 
It is paved with huge stones, varying in diame- 
ter with the inequalities of the apertures be- 
tween the stones; but it has the advantage 
of being always ready to meet the river half. 
way, whether the water be high or low; and, 
considering the fact that the Mississippi rises 
and falls some forty feet, this advantage is by 
no means inconsiderable. 

It is pretty hard, however, on horses and 
mules; and here, you will observe, we are ap- 
proaching an element in our second problem, 
viz., the commercial importance of a bridge 
at this point. Take your stand on a busy Oc- 
tober day near one of the ferry-boats plying 
across the river from West to East St. Louis. 
It is estimated that ten millions of bushels of 
coal cross the river in wagons by these fer- 
ries every year. Cattle by tens of thousands, 
hogs and sheep by hundreds of thousands, and 
railroad passengers, half a million annually 
by actual count, are transported by this 
clumsy contrivance. Of farmers’ teams forty 
thousand, bringing wheat, corn, and flour, 
crossed in the year 1867, while the railroad 
tonnage, exclusive of coal, exceeded 750,000 
tons the same year. Add now to these 
estimates, omnibuses, express wagons, and 
pleasure carriages, of which no less than a 
hundred a day cross the river at the present 
time, and you have but a limited idea of the 
amount of transportation at this place, to and 
from the city of 312,0co inhabitants, which 
will constantly demand increased facilities. 
As you stand by, while a ferry-boat is taking 
on its load, you think there is no end to the 
boat’s capacity, or to the caravan of wagons 
hurrying to obtain room on board. 

Huge coal vans, with four mules attached, 
come jolting down the slope, sometimes with 
the animals on the run, their driver shouting 
the magical word “ git,” and plying his heavy 
whip-lash about their sides. Immense omni- 
buses (free from the hotels to the railroad de- 
pots of East St. Louis), come lumbering along, 
and are driven on the deck of the ferry-boat 
one after another, until there seems no room % 
to jam another in ; yet still they come, until 
we actually count four omnibuses with four 
horses each, fifteen great coal vans, five other 
wagons, and a couple of “ ships of the desert,” 
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all on the same boat, which carries them 
safely over, for the tug up the steep levee on 
the other side. The poor little children, 
peeping out from under the canvas of a 
“ship of the desert,” or emigrant cart, seem 
thoroughly frightened, wedged in as their 
wagon is, among the motley crowd of heavy 
trucks and drays. 

When the river is low, the pull up the bank 
is mercilessly severe, and though the preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals and of profane swear- 
ing might not have been contemplated in the 
projection of the bridge enterprise, this result 
of the completed structure, will be no mean 
gain to the world, considered from a Scrip- 
tural stand-point. 

Commercially considered, it is seen at a 
glance that these immense loads of merchan- 
dise and crowds of people, must be taken 





across the river in some other way, than by a 
ferriage allowing so many wagons only, to so 
many square feet of standing room. The 
mass must be kept moving, for it is half a 
continent that is tramping westward. 

More important too is it, that the transit 
across be unimpeded than that the naviga- 
tion up and down the stream meet no ob- 
struction. Without doubt two piers, contain- 
ing thirteen or fourteen thousand cubic yards 
of masonry, and measuring thirty or forty feet 
across at the water-line, will have a tendency, 
being near the middle of the stream, to hinder 
free and agreeable navigation of the river at all 
times. We do not deny that the establishment 
of such things in the channel, must facilitate 
the formation of an ice-gorge in winter, with 
various other irregularities of a character not 
altogether pleasant. 
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But whatever the obstruction, commerce 
demands the bridge ; for the transportation 
across the river is vastly greater and more im- 
portant to the country than navigation up and 
down the stream. The location of the bridge, 
however, obviates much of the difficulty, di- 
viding the levee as it does into nearly equal 
parts above and below, thus making it unneces- 
sary for steamers trading on the upper rivers 
to pass under the structure, while those en- 
gaged on the Ohio and lower rivers will sel- 
dom be required to pass above it. 

The main trouble will always be to keep 
clear of the piers, for the Federal law requires 
the lowest part of the bridge measured at the 
center of the span, to be 50 feet in the clear, 
above ordinary high water ; this gives ample 
room for the passage underneath, of the tallest 
smoke-stack, so that the proudest river-craft 
may steam under either of the arches, puffing 
its impotent defiance in the face of its majestic 
rival towering above. 

We do not predict the drying up of the river 
out of spite, but it does seem as if a few more 
railroads along its banks would seriously di- 
minish its prestige ; while disasters by fire and 
snags, which are of late so common, must 
tend to leave it in a good, quiet condition for 
duck-shooting, but nothing to speak of, as a 
route for pleasure-seekers, or for those in a 
hurry to get their goods into market in advance 
of competitors. 

The people are in no mood in these days, 
to imitate the man who waited for the river to 
run by, that he might cross over it dry shod ; 
but impatient, and hard pressed by the multi- 
tudes coming from other lands, they determine 
to obey the command of Providence, and by 
the miracle of genius to go over to the other 
side. To a migratory and commercial peo- 
ple like ours, this bridge is a necessity. It 
is the demand of an age which cuts the 
ligaments of continents in the interests of 
trade, bores for a railway miles on miles 
through a mountain range, and stoops to mend 
a broken cable at the bottom of the ocean, 
lest the intercourse of hemispheres should be 
an instant interrupted. It is one more exit 
for the enterprise and industry of this land to 
flow towards the unsettled territories, and 
when the railroads now in process of construc- 





tion are finished, and can roll their wealth of 
cereals and minerals over this broad river with- 
out obstruction, fresh impulses will move the 
land, while the “ West,” still more emphati- 
cally “ beyond,” will beckon the world to come 
over the unbroken highway which touches 
both oceans, and with the oceanic cables 
belts the globe. 

We suppose our readers to have been stand- 
ing with us all this time on the levee, listening 
breathlessly to the above sentiments, deliv- 
ered in a somewhat oracular style. We think 
we have made a profound impression ; when 
suddenly a voice is heard asking in a sharp 
key, “ But will the bridge pay good dividends 
to the stockholders?” 

We turn to frown down the unhappy mortal, 
who has dared to harbor a suspicion of the 
financial success of this gigantic scheme ; but 
seeing in the interlocutor a man from Boston, 
who may take some stock in the bridge, we at 
once enter into conversation with him, and 
finally, in the superintendent's office, prove to 
him by figures, that in this respect as in others, 
the bridge will pay. 

The entire cost of the structure, land ap- 
proaches, interest,and other charges, will be 
about five millions of dollars ; and estimating 
the revenue from statistical tables, official data, 
and the actual amount of commerce and travel 
across the Mississippi at this point, there is an 
expected annual income of more than a million 
of dollars ; and should the receipts of the bridge 
not exceed this for the next thirty years, the 
bonds will all be paid, and the bridge be free 
from debt at the expiration of that time. If 
the initiatory financial movements of the en- 
terprise at all foreshadow its future prosperity, 
we may indulge the most hopeful anticipations 
concerning it. 

Notwithstanding the organization of two 
companies about the same time for the pur- 
pose of bridging the Mississippi at St. Louis, 
and the rivalry existing between them for 
twelve months, a consolidation was effected 
on most amicable terms, and large amounts 
were subscribed by the citizens of St. Louis. 
Subscriptions to the stock were also obtained 
by a single firm in New York City, Jameson, 
Smith & Cotting, to the amount of a million 
of dollars, and the same firm effected the sale 
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in London, to J. S. Morgan & Co., of four 
million first mortgage bonds, admitted by 
every one interested, to be one of the quick- 
est and best sales ever made. 

Thus the company, by the shrewd business 
management of its agents, based upon the 
almost certain profits of the enterprise, was 
saved from many embarrassments, which would 
not only have crippled the progress of con- 
struction, but also have been an omen of evil 
to come. Up to this time, there has scarcely 
been a drawback in the financial conduct of 
affairs ; and while to Captain Eads, and his 
scientific associates, Col. Henry Flad, Mr. 
Charles Pfeifer, and Mr. Wm. Rehberg is ac- 
corded the highest credit for the engineering 
skill and courage exhibited in the undertaking, 
great credit is also due to those who have had 
the strongest faith in the enterprise from the 
beginning, and by whose financial address it 
has been made a triumphant work from the 
Start. 

It may not be uninteresting to our readers to 
close this sketch with a brief comparison of 
the St. Louis bridge with the equally marvel- 
ous structure, now in process of construction 
over the East River, connecting New York 
City and Brooklyn. ‘The bridge at St. Louis 
is to be formed of arches resting on piers, 
about 500 feet span. The East River bridge 
is to be a suspension bridge, with a central 
span of 1,600 feet, and two half-spans, each 
940 feet long. The area of the caissons of the 
East River bridge is 17,000 square feet, while 
that of the St. Louis bridge is 4,000 square 
feet. The floor of the East River bridge is to 
be 118 feet above high water ; that of the St. 
Louis bridge about 50 feet. The towers of the 
one, which support the suspended structure, 
will be 270 feet above high water ; the piers 
of the other only about one-quarter as high. 
The one will be faced with granite ; the other 
with granite two feet above high-water line,— 
and over the granite, sandstone of a warm 
yellowish tint. The Hon. B. Gratz Brown has 
a contract to deliver some of the granite for 
the St. Louis bridge, but we have not heard 
what politician is even thus remotely connected 
with the bridge over the East River. One 
bridge is to cost from seven to eight millions 
of dollars; the other about five. 





But the main point of difference between 
these wonderful structures consists in the 
fact, that the bridge over the Mississippi 
must be firmly planted cn the rock-bed of the 
river, while the other finds a firm foothold 
without going so far down. The material en- 
countered in the East River is compact sand 
and gravel, mixed with clay and interspersed 
with boulders, and there is no evidence that 
the bottom of the river is ever much affected 
by tidal currents. The Mississippi River, on the 
contrary, as we have seen, has a bed of shift- 
ing sand ; and in reaching down to the rock- 
bed, in spite of all the impediments, by the 
plenum pneumatic process, the great triumph 
in the construction of the St. Louis bridge 
has been achieved. We have not time to 
show why an arch was deemed the most 
economical, safe, and durable for the latter. 
It is sufficient to observe that both gigantic 
structures, when finished, will be monuments 
of American enterprise and skill of which the 
country may well be proud, and by which the 
names of Eads and Roebling will be placed 
in the same roll of honor with Telford and 
Brunel. The importance of the two bridges is 
also equal, although for different reasons ; while 
the proposed bridge over the East River will 
facilitate the growth of the great metropolis 
of the continent, thus advancing the in- 
terests of the whole land, the bridge at St. 
Louis will be the natural means of communi- 
cation uniting the eastern and western portions 
of this continent, for the good of all. New 
York itself will indirectly reap the advantage 
of this new opening between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Shores. 

The local advantages of this uninterrupted 
highway over the Mississippi are also great. 
For when the Southwest Pacific and the Iron 
Mountain railroads are finished, the one 
through the fertile prairies of southwest Mis- 
souri to the rich lead mines of Granby and 
on to the Gulf of Mexico ; the other through 
the Iron Mountain, Pilot Knob, Washington, 
and St. Francis mines, to connect with the 
southern systems of railroads opposite Colum- 
bus and Memphis ; when the Northern Mis- 
souri, now within a few miles of the State-line, 
shall enjoy unbroken communication with St. 
Paul, its western branch connecting with the 
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Union Pacific ; when these great roads, with the 
others now completed and centering in St. 
Louis, shall freely move the countless stores 
of metals, coal, lumber, cereals, hemp, tobac- 
co, and droves of cattle over this mighty river, 
which then will be constrained to fling the 
treasures of her valley also into the accumu- 
lating tide of commerce, it is difficult to esti- 
mate what that city will become whose right 
arm this bridge will be. 

The Capital of this republic may not be 
removed from the Potomac to the Mississippi, 
to crown the triumphal future of St. Louis ; 
New York may ever stand the international 
Emporium of America ; but placed as St. Louis 
will be, at the center and intersection of a 
most magnificent system of internal highways, 
its destiny can hardly be over-estimated. 

We already enter in imagination “ Za 


Belle Ville” of the future, when, emanci- 
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pated from her semi-annual imprisonment 
by ice and flood, she has with her iron arm 
gathered together the spoils of the land. 

Safely the bridge lifts and carries us over 
the stream: turbulent or placid, it is now 
all the same to us. On the other shore we 
glide into a well-lighted, well-ventilated tun- 
nel, amile long, beneath the throbbing city ; 
we emerge to find ourselves in the center of a 
vast metropolis, amid lofty warehouses and 
splendid dwellings; and Chouteau pond, 
where boys are now paddling their rafts, 
is changed by the magic of commercial 
genius into a grand entrepdét of the productions 
and riches of the West. 

Let us not, then, bid adieu in our thoughts 
to the St. Louis Bridge, which is destined to 
be the chief cause of this wonderful transfor- 
mation,. until these predictions shall be ful- 
filled. 





MAKING PORT. 


AL day long till the west was red, 
Over and under the white-flecked blue : 
“« Now lay her into the wind,” he said ; 
And south the harbor drew. 


And tacking west and tacking east, 
Spray-showers upward going, 

Her wake one zigzag trail of yeast, 
Her gunwale fairly flowing ; 


All flutterous clamor overhead, 
Lee scuppers white and spouting, 
Upon the deck a stamping tread, 
And windy voices shouting ; 


Her weather shrouds as viol-strings, 
And leeward all a-clatter,— 

The long, lithe schooner dips and springs ; 
The waters cleave and scatter. 


Shoulder to shoulder, breast to breast, 
Arms locked, hand over hand: 

Bracing to leeward, lips compressed, 
Eyes forward to the land ; 
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Driving the wheel to wind, to lee, 
The two men work as one; 


- Out of the south-west sweeps the sea; 


Low slants the summer sun. 


The harbor opens wide and wide, 
Draws up on either quarter ; 

The Vineyard’s low hills backward slide ; 
The keel finds smoother water. 


And tacking starboard, tacking port, 
Bows hissing, heeled to leeward, 

Through craft of many a size and sort, 
She trails the long bay seaward. 


Half way, she jibes to come about,— 
The hurling wind drives at her ; 

The loud sails flap and flutter out, 
The sheet-blocks rasp and clatter. 


A lumberman lies full abeam,— 
The flow sets squarely toward her ; 
We lose our headway in the stream 
And dnft broadside aboard her. 


A sudden flurry fore and aft, 

Shout, trample, strain, wind howling ; 
A ponderous jar of craft on craft, 

A boom that threatens fouling ; 


A jarring slide of huli on hull,— 
Her bowsprit sweeps our quarter; 
Clang go the sheets; the jib draws full ; 
Once more we cleave the water. 


The anchor rattles from the bow, 
The jib comes wrapping downward ; 
And quiet rides the dripping prow, 
Wave-lapped and pointing townward. 


Oh, gracious is the arching sky, 
The south-wind blowing blandly ; 
The rippling white-caps fleck and fly ; 
The sunset flushes grandly. 


And all the grace of sea and land, 
And splendor of the painted skies, 

And more I'd give to hold her hand, 
And look into her eyes! 
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Ir is morning at Lucerne. 
under the scorching rays of a summer sun 
lies the fair lake—pride of four cantons. 
From its shores begins the procession of the 
hills; dripping, new-born, they spring from the 
water ; higher and higher, peak on peak they 
rise, dim, shadowy, unreal, until at last—oh, 
heavenly hills !—cleansed from all stain of 
earth, clothed each in spotless white, they 
gain the skies. The wide quay is almost 
deserted at this early hour. A few tourists, 
about to take the first boat, stroll along be- 
neath the trees, or, leaning over the low 
parapet, throw bits of stick or stones, or it 
may be stray crumbs, into the water, where 
it is alive and dark with tiny darting fishes. 

A straggling company of women winds 
slowly down from early mass at the two- 
spired church above. They bear dull, hard 
faces under the scant locks of faded hair in 
which cotton strings are braided. Their 
coarse woolen petticoats show the shapeless, 
clattering shoes beneath; the short sleeves 
of the cotton chemise—kept in place by the 
high laced bodice—display bare arms that 
have no trace of beauty, and bring no thought 
of womanly charms. Last in the procession 
creeps an old woman, mumbling to herself. 
The others were coarsely clad ; she is barely 
covered. They were ugly enough, without a 
suggestion of grace; she is hideous. Bent 
nearly double, she sees only the rough pav- 
ings under the stumbling feet. Dear heart! 
she would not know were a golden crown 
held just before her eyes, so dim they seem 
to be. Nothing could be more wrinkled and 
fleshless than her skin, as though it had 
crawled in horror some day and forgotten to 
grow smooth again. Did a woman’s heart 
beat somewhere in this withered frame ? And 
had she prayed ? 

At the end of the promenade the little 
pleasure-boats, with their gay striped awn- 
ings, aré moored—a flock of sea-birds, with 
fluttering, outspread wings. One, the last, 


comes slowly in now. As the boatman lays 
down his oars and makes it fast, two women 
step out. Their faces are veiled; but one, at 





Breathless | least, has the air of a lady, as they quickly 


cross the promenade and the street, and dis- 
appear at the entrance of the hof. 

This hof is one of the grandest of all 
the grand hotels that line the quay. Hardly 
wider than a crack in the masonry is the street 
upon one side leading back into the town. 
In the second story of the hotel, and over- 
looking fhis street so completely that nothing 
below can be seen, is a barber's shop. Here 
is a great chair facing the large French win- 
dow, and in this chair, at the moment when 
the two women disappear into the house, 
is a young man. His name is Carrington, 
and he is an American. 

Across from this window are other windows, 
roughly set into a house partly completed— 
an incipient hotel. They open to the idle 
gaze of the young man only the length of an 
empty room, with corresponding windows at 
its farther end. All at once, in its depth, 
there is visible motion ; faint shadows, grow- 
ing more distinct, resolve themselves into 
figures—or is there but one that seems to 
float in mid-air, to bend over—what? Surely 
there is a struggle ! Ghostly arms are thrown 
into the air; the shadowy form bends lower 
and lower, until it is lost to sight! Car- 
rington sprang to his feet, narrowly escaping 
the razor which the curvetting French barber 
flourished in his face. 

““M’ sieur ?” exclaimed the barber interro- 
gatively. 

“What was it?” 

“ Plait-il?” 

“There!” Carrington pointed across the 
street. “I saw figures—people, you know.” 

The man shook his head. 

Again that figure, like a clear-cut silhouette, 
stood out from the dim grayness of the va- 
cant room. Its arms were thrown above its 
head in an odd gesture, as though it wrung 
its hands. 

“Ah Oui/ Oui/” the face of the barber 
brightened. He pointed to the ceiling over- 
head, then across the way, uttering rapid 
words of explanation. 

“Yes, I see;” Carrington replied slowly. 
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“It was a reflection from the hotel win- 
dows above.” Children at play, possibly—he 
thought on his way down the stairs, and yet— 

In the hall below he met a party of friends ; 
the gentlemen strapping on knapsacks ; the 
ladies smiling from under wide-brimmed 
mountain hats trimmed with ferns and grasses, 
and tied down with bright-hued ribbons. 

“Come with us,” they said. “We climb 
the Righi to-day.” In an hour he was on 
the way, all puzzling thoughts as effectually 
swept from his mind as the mists from the 
brow of Pilatus. 

He returned the next morning. The 
whole town seemed intoxicated with some 
new and strange excitement, but hunger and 
weariness curbed his rising curiosity. He 
pushed through the crowd that surrounded 
the entrance to the hotel, sprang up the 
stairs, seized the key from the hook where 
he had hung it the day before, threw open 
the door of his room and rang for his break- 
fast. 

“M’sieur has heard?” questioned the 
waiter excitedly, as he lifted the tray from 
his head. 

“T have heard nothing,” replied Carring- 
ton, composedly pouring out his coffee. 

“Can it be that M’sieur has heard nothing 
of the murder ?” 

“What do you mean? where?” 

“Here, M’sieur; in this house, and yes- 
terday, the seventeenth day of the month.” 

“Oh, a plague on the day of the month! 
who was killed ?” 

“The Marquis de Croisy. Perhaps M’sieur 
has seen Madame la Marquise? No? She 
was young and beautiful; but he was old 
and like the picture in the cloister up at the 
church. M’sieur has seen the picture ? of the 
wicked one and——” 

“Yes, Yes!” 

“Well, he was like that—was M’sieur le 
Marquis. He said dreadful words to Madame. 
Antoinette heard him often when she was 
sweeping the hall.” 

“ And so he killed her at last !” 

“Ahno; no. It was M’sieur le Marquis 
himself who was killed. There were ugly 


blue marks of fingers, they say, on his old 
throat. Ugh!” 








“So she revenged herself at last.” 
“The Saints defend us!” cried the man 


“‘ M’sieur could never have seen 
Madame la Marquise! She is most good, 
most beautiful and religious. She is having 
masses said for his soul at this moment, and 
has offered twenty thousand francs to any 
one who will discover the murderer! will 
they find him, does M’sieur think ?” 

“ Possibly ; do they suspect any one ?” 

“Suspect? It was Henri, the valet; a 
low fellow who came with them from Paris. 
Did I not say to Antoinette, that night when 
he got down from the carriage—” 

“And he disappeared, of course,” inter- 
rupted Carrington. 

“Yes, M’sieur, at once. But where?” 
The man looked fearfully over his shoulder 
and lowered his voice. ‘Antoinette, thinks 
it was the evil one himself!” 

“« But how could that be ?” responded Car- 
rington. “I thought this Marquis de Croisy 
represented that personage ?” 

This was quite too much for the waiter, 
who could only shake his head as he busied 
himself about the room. 

“There, that will do,” said Carrington at 
length, rising from the table. 

“ Shall I not unpack M’sieur’s knapsack ? 
Will he shave this morning ?” 

“No; no; take away these things. I will 
go to the barber in the house, as I did yester- 
day.” But with these words there flashed 
upon Carrington’s mind a vision, a suspicion 
all at once. 

“In which room did this take place?” he 
asked, with sudden interest. 

“No. 47, across the hall. The windows 
look out upon the narrow street.” 

“And do you know what room is under 
that ?” 

“Yes, M’sieur ; it is the barber’s shop.” 

So he had been an unconscious witness of 
the tragedy, if one can be called a witness 
who sees only the reflection of what is taking 
place. It gave him an uncomfortable sensa- 
tion of having participated in the deed—an 
accomplice dragged in against his will. What 
should he do? Turn state’s evidence, to lib- 
erate his own conscience ? Tell his story to the 
authorities? He could prove nothing, swear 


in horror. 
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to nothing. Why then involve himself in the 
affair ? 

Of the facts learned later, these were the 
principal :—Upon the morning of the tragedy 
Madame la Marquise, attended by her maid, 
went out for anearly row upon the lake. She 
returned to find her husband murdered, Hen- 
ri the valet gone, and money and valuables 
to a large amount missing. 

Of course this affair stirred the length and 
breadth of the Four Cantons. More than one 
unfortunate who chanced to resemble the valet 
was seized and forwarded to Lucerne, only, 
however, to be set at liberty again. After a 
time, since no facts came to light, curiosity 
died of starvation. The excitement ebbed 
with the tide of summer visitors, and gradual- 
ly the whole affair was forgotten. Until now, 
if you were to ask any one connected with 
the hof concerning the murder commit- 
ted there five years ago, he would only stare 
and reply :— 

“Murder? ‘There was none.” 





Il. 


A year later, Carrington was at Baden-Ba- 
den. From his window, one night at dusk, he 
looked down into the square behind the hotel. 
All around the solemn gray houses rose one 
above another, until the old Schloss crowned 
the hill. A motley assembly was gathered 
here around the worn basin of the stone 
fountain—chattering maids, pitchers in hand, 
coquetting with the somberly dressed waiters 
from the hotel who had come out to fill the 
carafes for the fable d’héte ; bare-legged host- 
lers dragging after them tired horses slowly 
lifting heavy feet ; wrinkled old women bend- 
ing under heavy burdens, and even a little 
child, who had pulled a dusty flower from 
where it grew between the stones, and, reach- 
ing up, strove to wash it in the stream that 
flowed so far above its head. Over all the 
blessed Lady of the Fountain smiled down, 
stretching out benignant hands. 

He turned away. He had parted with 
friends that day, and this little scene of 
homely life brought a dragging pain akin to 
homesickness. “Even the clown clinging 


to that horse’s mane has had a friendly word,” 
he thought bitterly. Within the room all was 





still. ‘The tall gray houses shut out the sky ; 
the waning light shut in the gloom—the 
silence and darkness that oppressed him to 
night—that clung about his neck with heavy 
arms and weighed him down. 
Suddenly—with the faint warning of a 
sweeping robe, a light foot-fall—a ripple of 
music came from the next room as a hand 
swept the keys of a piano, and then a voice— 
or was it his own heart that seemed to throb 
in the air! Did that cry—passionate, thrill- 
ing—come from the depths of his own soul ? 
It ceased. He sprangup. The echo lin- 
gered like the scent of lost flowers. His 
hand was upon the door. Only that panel 
of wood ; what—who—was beyond? Then 
he remembered himself, and turned away; 
but the room was dark and silent no longer. 
He scanned every face as he passed down 
the length of the sa//e 4 manger, when the 
hour for fable @héte arrived. He was late. 
There was but one empty chair besides his 
own, across from his seat, and partly hidden 
by the high pot of artificial flowers that 
adorned the table. With a quick, silent mo- 
tion a woman came down the room and filled 
the vacant place, and as quickly the man 
who followed stood behind her chair. - The 
face was brown, too brown for a woman ; the 
hair—a heavy mass, half hiding the forehead 
—was brown also, and lusterless. A certain 
squareness of the chin and lower jaw oddly 
contradicted the full lips, upon which was laid 
the one bit of color in the whole face. The 
eyes—full and slightly oblique—were lowered. 
Whatever charm they held was theirs by 
right ; there was no trickery of heavy, sweep- 
ing lashes. She raised them suddenly. The 
woman was a beauty! There was no self- 
consciousness in the glance, though it had 
drawn blood. Carrington’s face was scarlet 
when he dropped his eyes. She was the pos- 
sessor of the voice; she was strangely beau- 
tiful, and she was young. He pondered 
these three facts while he idled over his soup. 
He might have added another—that life pos- 
sessed a new flavor since yesterday. Sweet? 
hardly that ; say rather strong and mingled 
with spices. He lingered over the almonds. 
“TI beg your pardon,” said a voice in his 
ear, “but did we not meet last year at ——?” 
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There was a faint rustle of silken drapery. 
The chair was vacant. He cursed the offi- 
ciousness of his new-found acquaintance, 
answered sharply in the negative, and hasten- 
ed out, only to catch a glimpse of a trailing 
gown, the gleam of a hand upon the crimsor- 
colored railing of the stairs. 

He shut himself into his room; but there 
was no song to-night—no sound, though he 
held his breath to listen. He lingered in the 
hall, about the sa/on the next morning, and 
even peered into the breakfast-room, where 
family groups were taking their chocolate ; 
all without a sight of the face that had so 
vexed his dreams. 

He was the first to seat himself at the fad/e 
a’héte at night. Alas! a new face met his 
own when the places were filled, and though 
he looked all adown the nodding heads, the 
brown hair was gone, as was the silent servant 
who had stood behind the chair. The Alpine 
strawberries could not tempt to-night. He 
quitted the table, intercepted a waiter, pressed 
a piece of money into his hand, and asked a 
question. The man left him, returning in a 
moment. 

“Madame and her suite went away early 
this morning.” : 

“‘ But where have they gone ?” 

“TI do not know.” 

And that was all. He did not ask her 
name. Why should I? he thought—a 
fatalist all at once. - We shall meet. 

He had been an idler until now, drifting, 
blown about. We come here to see the 
world, he had reasoned. Why seek it, since 
it lies around us, whether we go east or west, 
north or south—whether we go at all? So he 
remained or went, as fancy dictated, without 
plan or purpose. He grew restless now. The 
world—if that was what he sought with ever- 
watchful, eager eyes—might indeed lie all 
around him, but more especially just beyond. 
He seemed ever urged on, and on—called 
possibly by a voice—beckoned, it may be, by 
a hand, however frail, and bound with rings. 
It was not love in which he found himself 
suddenly straying—entangled, lost—but that 
debatable land that lies before it, the paths 
of which lie either way ; a hilly country to- 
wards the side where love is, so that one must 








needs climb, with tantalizing hope of what is 
spread out beyond the highest peak. The 
path, too, is tangled with briers, that while they 
pierce give out yet a pleasant odor, and they 
look like flowers. There are no streams— 
they flow beyond—but one has thirst. and the 
ways deceive. Some wind mysteriously, 
others lead quickly to the mountain-tops, and 
so into the pleasant valley beyond. For true 
love is a valley, I am sure, shut in, secure and 
still. 

It was here Carrington wandered, though 
he called the places where his feet strayed or 
lingered by other and familiar names. 

He was crossing the Wengern Alp one 
day alone. It had not been a weary climb, 
with all the narrow earth around so beautiful, 
and the wide heavens so near! He had 
risen early and walked since break of day, 
with only a short rest at noon, and now the 
night was closing in. The path had widened. 
From jagged rocks cut into rough steps, the 
level land spread out here, a plain of bright- 
est green. On either side a chasm, and be- 
yond, the domes and pinnacles and towers of 
the eternal hills, upon which the drifting 
clouds had caught. O glorious mountains, 
that stand with white, awe-struck faces before 
the Infinite! How, in your presence, all 
earthly passions, earthly longings, die ! 

The path descending slowly, turned sharply, 
breaking again into rocky steps. Here was a 
little patch of green, a garden, rudely fenced 
in, a chalet, a browsing goat or two, and close 
beside the path three little children (God's 
own, hid in the clefts of the rocks), who, with 
downcast eyes, and in timid, trembling tones, 
chanted the Hundredth Psalm as Carrington 
drew near. It came*to him like drops of 
rain in torrid heat—like the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land. Long after he had 
gone his way, leaving the children wondering 
over the gift of gold they held, did the psalm 
echo through his heart. 

Line after line of tourists had wound down 
the path before him. He had scanned every 
face, listened with hungry ears to every vdice 
as it floated back through the stillair. He 
reached one of the narrow ways that abound 
in these passes, where the rock—to which the 
path clings—rises a precipice above, and fal!s 
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sheer, unbroken, into the valley. Villages 
nestled below, and across, where the rent 
rock rose again, lay the zig-zag road upon its 
face—a slackened thread—over which horses 
and mules like flies were crawling now. Sud- 
denly a faint cry came from the other side of 
the rock around which he had just passed. 
He sprang back, seized the bridle of the soli- 
fary mule walking composedly upon the very 
‘edge of the precipice, and pulled it into the 
path. He did not need to look into the 
frightened face of the woman bending down 
from the saddle now—even as his hand 
touched the bridle he had marked the brown 
braids of heavy hair under the wide-rimmed 
hat. To his mind there had been no danger; 
these mules are sure-footed. He had used 
little strength. Perhaps it was the long day’s 
climb that brought now a sudden weakness. 
He leaned against the rock. What was she 
saying ? 

“The guide and my servant have strolled 
on. I prefer to be alone often, and did not 


feel at all afraid until I felt the saddle begin- 
ning to turn under me. 


Thanks, monsieur ; 
I will dismount. Ah! here they are now.” 

A man-servant and the guide came running 
back up the steep path, with profuse apologies 
and excuses. Having adjusted the saddle 
and lifted their mistress again into her place, 
the party moved on. Carrington, lifting his 
hat, waited for them to pass ; but the lady beg- 
ged him to join them, if indeed their ways were 
the same. 

“ Monsieur must remember that I have not 
as yet expressed my gratitude.” 

“It was nothing; pray do not speak of it.” 

“Pardon, but it was much to me. I might 
have fallen.” She shuddered as her eye swept 
the valley so far below. 

Carrington, stepping back as the path nar- 
rowed, again marked the lithe figure in its bel- 
ted blouse, swaying gently in the saddle as 
they climbed or descended ;, the scarlet shawl 
thrown over one shoulder; the wide, low- 
crowned hat caught up at one side and tied 
under the heavy braids with a scarlet ribbon. 
They went on silently down the rocky slope, 
across the slippery stones of a stream that a 
month later would rush and roar, a mighty 
foaming river ; then :— 





“ Monsieur is an American.” 

“Yes; how did madame discover the fact ?” 

“T cannot tell; I knew.” 

Trees sprang up now on every side ; they 
seemed all at once to have left the heights and 
come into a wide valley, green and blossoming 
with flowers. Only the scarred, seamed rocks 
lying helpless all around told of the mighty war- 
fare that had once been waged even here. The 
guide reached up and cut a branch from one 
of the trees, which he gave into the hands of 
the lady. She pulled at the green leaves idly, 
or swept away the flies that swarmed about 
the head of the beast she rode. 

“ Monsieur travels for pleasure, perhaps.” 

“Yes, and to see the world. Madame has 
possibly the same object.” 

She shook her head. 
get.” 

“To forget! Madame is too young—too— 
too—” he blushed like a woman, and left the 
sentence unfinished. 

“‘T have known great trouble,” she said, her 
eyes far away upon the distant mountains; 
but with the words a look more of terror than 
of sorrow came over her face. She turned 
away her head. 

*You need not hold the bridle now, guide; 
the path is wide ; there is no precipice.” 

“It will soon narrow again,” interposed 
Carrington, “and these mules are hard-mouth- 
ed. You may have another fright.” 

“Oh no, no; it was only the saddle; but 
for that, I could have turned him easily. I 
am so strong,” she added. 

Carrington smiled, glancing at the slight 
hand resting upon the rail of the Spanish sad- 
dle. Her eyes followed his. “See!” she 
exclaimed. She seized the branch she held 
in both hands, the green wood snapped, broke 
in two. She laughed. “ Monsieur is surprised? 
but it is only for a moment.” She held out 
the helpless-appearing little hands, they trem- 
bled visibly. 

“It is soon gone,” she said ; “ that is like a 
woman. It must be fine to be a man; al- 
ways strong and to choose one’s life.” 

“No one does that.” 

“Oh, yes; even the women in your land! 
With us it is so different.” Again she shook 
her head and seemed lost in thought. “ Why, 


“T—I seek to for- 
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they married me when I was only a child 
she went on suddenly, almost fiercely. The 
drooping, languid eyes opened wide and full, 
the brown cheeks warmed, and the red lips for 
an instant were a single scarlet line over the 
close-shut teeth. She drew a long breath like 
a sigh. 

“ But I forget ; pardon, monsieur.” 

“ Madame is afraid to trust a stranger.” 
The woman turned and looked down upon 
him. 

“ Monsieur has a good face,” she said, quite 
simply. 

“And do you think”—Carrington grew 
suddenly bold—*“ that two people must know 
each other years before they dare be friends?” 

“Oh, no, no. They made the Marquis de 
Croisy and me the greatest friends; they 
gave me to be his wife, and I had never seen 
him until that day!” A shiver passed over 
her. 

“The Marquis de Croisy!’ 
heard only thatname. _ 

“Yes, monsieur—my husband.” 

“ And you were his wife ?” 

“ There—monsieur knows ?” 

“T was at Lucerne a year ago.” 

“ Monsieur dves not wonder that I desire 
to forget?” 

“No, no.” And such a child, he thought, 
a flood of pity, of tenderness, sweeping over 
him. He had passed the debatable land. He 
stood in the valley now. 

“Pardon, madame, the subject must be a 
painful one,” but he drew nearer. He laid 
his hand upon the bridle, the feeling that he 
must take care of her—which all men know— 
strong in him now. 

“It is indeed a pain—a terror,” she an- 
swered. “ But one forgets after a time, they 
say. To live and always remember would 
kill, would it not, monsieur ? ” 

“Ah yes, it would indeed,” Carrington re- 
plied gently. “And you have heard nothing 
more ?” 

“Of Henri? No; never anything more.” 
Again the look of terror stole over her face, 
and again she wrapped the shawl more closely 
around her, as though she were cold. 

They reached Lauterbrunnen. The Mar- 
quis de Croisy’s carriage and a female servant 


’ 


Carrington 





awaited them. She offered Carrington a seat, 
and they returned to Interlaken together. 

“* How strange,” exclaimed he, when they 
separated at the door of the hotel, “that we 
should have been stopping in the same hotel, 
when I have searched the continent half ove: 
for you!” 

“For me?” 
wide. 

“ Yes, for you,” and he turned quickly 
away. 

There followed winged days. Perhaps 
Madame la Marquise found the river of Lethe 
to flow here. Certainly it was a pleasant 
valley to Carrington. 

He sat by the open window one morning, 
sipping his scalding chocolate. It was yet an 
hour to the time when he was to meet Madame 
in the salon. There was a charming ruin 
just out of the village, where they were to 
spend the day. His guide-book and straw 
hat, wreathed with a veil, were thrown upon a 
chair near by. He looked at his watch. 
There are hours with rusty, broken locks 
which refuse to open to the crowding joys 
that wait beyond. This was one. He sipped 
his chocolate, yawned, looked again at his 
watch, read the opening sentence descrip- 
tive of the charming ruin in his guide-book. 
It seemed to have been written in a lost 
language. He threw the book down, and 
stretched himself out upon the wide window- 
sill. Down below was the carriage-drive 
to the side-door of the hotel ; over the way 
the blank eyes of another house, taking in 
everything and giving out nothing in return, 
save the dim length of a vacant room. A 
vague recollection of something seen, some- 
thing felt before like this, struggled in his 
mind. Wasitadream? As if to make the 
dream more real, slowly out of the curdling 
shadows gathered a form, clear-cut, for one 
instant distinct in outline. Its arms were 
thrown above its head. It seemed to mutely 
wring its hands! 

It vanished. Again—— 

Carrington rang the bell furiously. 

“ Who has the room over mine?” 

“ Madame la Marquise de Croisy.” 

“Itisalie! It cannot be.” 

“It is quite true, sir. But are you ill?” 


The brown eyes opened 
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“No, no. When does the next omnibus 
leave ?” 

“It should be at the door in fifteen min- 
utes, sir.” 

“Then pack these things. No; bring me 
my bill at once.” 

He made his preparations for departure 
with hands that seemed to bear a weight—so 
heavy, so powerless they were. Then he 
wrote a note to the Marquise de Croisy, to 
be left upon his table. And this is what it 
said :— 

“T know your dreadful secret—I alone. I 
start for America to-day. God have mercy 
upon you—and upon me! 

“‘ CARRINGTON.” 

Madame la Marquise did not visit the 
charming ruin—neither that day nor any of 
the days that followed. She was taken sud- 
denly ill. When sufficiently recovered, she 
left Interlaken. Perhaps the waters of Lethe 





did not flow there! She was seen a month 
later at Homburg. Then she disappeared ; 
but the following winter all St. Petersburg 
went into raptures over the lovely new wife 
of the Count Potowski, just presented at 
court. She was said to have been a French 
marquise of great wealth, in the story of whose 
past had been a sad chapter. Very brown 
she was said to be; but strangely beautiful, 
and not at all to be envied, if the whispered 
stories concerning the unhappy life of the 
former countess were to be believed. And 
Carrington ? 

There are set in the hearts of those who 
escape as by fire, deep burns which in some 
become festering sores. In other healthier 
natures they heal to ugly scars, tender for a 
long time to the touch. Even these wear 
away, until at last one seeks in vain for the 
spot. 
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He was married the other day. 





THE FREEDOM OF THE PULPIT. 


Wirn the first number of ScRIBNER’s 
MonrtuLy the facts (and fancies) of an article 
on the “Bondage of the Pulpit” were sowed 
broadcast over the land. With Number Four 
we read the sequel of the story. It seems 
time toinquire if the cloud has no silver lining. 
The sage of the North River has descended 
upon us, “a John the Baptist crying, ‘Re- 
pent!’” ‘The loud-mouthed pack, ever ready 
to open on the trail of an unfortunate parson, 
have been in full course running down their 
game. One is tempted to ask, with the Mis- 
sissippi voyager, “ Stranger, is this here a free 
fight?” and, like him, to take a hand on the 
smallest possible encouragement. 

In fact, this is a very desirable discussion. 
Let everything come to the boil which will 
throw the scum to the surface! If the ministry 
are missing in the world’s battle they ought to 
be rushed to the front, even under the guard of 
such bare-headed Essenes as go back to fetch 
them. By all means let us bring up the strag- 
glers, and, if religion lags, let it be pricked 
forward. 

After all said and done, however, a good 
many of us feel like George McDonald's 





Cosmo Cupples. “I doobt ye’re no con- 
vertit yet,” says Robert Bruce. 

“Na,” retorts Cupples. “I’m mo convertit 
yet. What wad ye convert me #i//?” 

It is hard to find out what Mr. Wilkinson 
would convert ws to. Would he have every 
preacher thunder and foam forever? Would 
he inveigle the unsuspecting millionaire into 
spots where there is a theological pin under 
the cushions, and where he must sit, red-faced 
and wriggling, until service be through? 
Would he capture the guileless lawyer be- 
tween the four walls of his sanctified box-trap, 
and then make him dance on the hot floor of 


| damnation ? Would he speak flaming Anglo- 


Saxon, mixed with a few technical terms to 
show his learning, in proving the physician a 
panderer to all that is secret in vice? Or 
would he make a general practice of strewing 
caltrops under the feet of his pew-holders, 
whereof none shall know until he treadeth 
upon them? Will he emulate Dan, and be 
a biter of horses’ heels until the rider falls back- 
ward? For the sake of such relief as it may 
bring to distressed clergymen, we should really 
like to know. 
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This is a gloomy picture—if it be true. 
Like Hamilton’s marines, its atmosphere is 
principally gray and its tone remarkably lugu- 
brious. If there be no arousing of the jagged 
lightning of sacred wrath, these pulpits of our 
times will be no more pinnacles to tear the 
storm asunder and reveal the sun beyond. 
Mute, motionless, with their heads in the 
clouds, uttering inarticulate murmurs and 
crepitating so as to scare no one, they will re- 
main, after the fashion of Lot’s wife, a desola- 
tion to all succeeding ages. If they are dumb 
dogs who dare not bark—if they are indirectly 
or directly venal—if, as a class, the American 
ministry have fallen from their high estate—the 
end cannot be far off. We have been taken 
to see ruins. ‘They may appear to stand, but 
they stand not. The fencéd city is about to 
become a heap, sure enough. Only a little 
while is needed, and then the hollowness and 
sham of these preachers will accomplish their 
destruction. Verily, a comfortable and con- 
soling thought ! 

But we remember the story of the Ugly 
Duckling, and are cheered when we recall the 
speech of the duck to her brood. To them 
the world was large indeed. ‘To her it ex- 
tended still farther on “ across the field to the 
pastors garden, but there she had never 
been.” We recover our equanimity in think- 
ing that, perhaps, the world may be wider than 
even our instructor has seen, himself. There 
may,in spite of him, be a greater freedom 
than he supposed possible. ‘To demonstrate 
this the statement, like his own, must be gene- 
ral. And if the pulpit does not, after the ex- 
hibition, go about clanking its chains, no one 
ought to be better pleased than the denouncer 
of its bondage. 

The American pulpit is certainly strong, 
healthy, active. There is enough which is 
loose and sensational, and, possibly, which is 
rigid and dull, to provoke any writer whose pen 
moves easily. But one looks not at the rough 
bark or the gnarled branches, nor at the del- 
icate leafage and tender and graceful twigs, 
for the strength and nature of the tree. The 
trunk tells that. The solid, glorious column 
within is the tree. So neither is the eccen- 
tric pyrotechnic orator our typical preacher, 
hor is the staid and sombre proser our typi- 














cal clergyman. From all sects, avowedly 
Christian, we must secure an average man 
who shall represent the spirit of his time and 
the spirit of his particular faith. No one else 
will answer the description. Exceptions are 
not in point. Average men must showus the 
average method—and then the method will be 
that of a freeman or a bond-man—in a pulpit 
free as the winds of heaven or grated like a 
prison-cell. 

In fairness it must be said that much con- 
tained in the brace of articles is only too true. 
These glaring faults stick out frequently, but 
to chip them off and display them as an illus- 
tration of what the building is, cannot be 
called just to the building. Our hearts with- 
in us revive still more when we think of this. 
It is hard to believe that we have been sitting 
so long trustfully supposing that our pulpit 
has been telling us the truth, fearless of the 
face of man, and then to find ‘that we are 
wrong at last. It causes a squirm and writhe 
of pain to swallow such an indigestible lump. 
And yet, we have all said, if our statue is 
to be of gold only as to its head, and is to 
have feet of commingled iron and clay, let us 
hear and know the worst. And the worst 
came, and now it seems as if it were right to 
suffer the other side to plead. 

The very first thing which arises is a ques- 
tion as to the standard of true preaching. 
How shall we estimate it, and by what? But 
we have the answer of the former articles in 
an appeal to Scripture designed to prove that 
rebuke is the beginning, middle, and end of 
pulpit oratory. ‘To fail of freedom in rebuke 
is to be in bondage. Now is rebuke the 
only, or even the main, purpose of the minis- 
terial office? And if a man fails perpetually 
to denounce, is he therefore muzzled, and a 
demonstration of inefficiency ? 

The best of preachers was Jesus Christ. 
And His method was not that of continuous 
rebuke, by any means. When He found it 
necessary He reproved His host for remiss- 
ness, or called Herod “ that fox,” or styled the 
Scribes and Pharisees “‘ hypocrites,” pronounc- 
ing woe upon them. But this was not always 
—not even often. Its infrequency made it 
terribly effective when it came. Was not this 
a reason why it was infrequent ? 
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On the other hand, “the common people 
heard Him gladly” because He exposed 
formalism and hypocrisy, because He was 
tender and patient with them, and more es- 
pecially because He “aught them. They 
styled him “Rabbi,” and were themselves 
pupils. So it is very clear that whoever takes 
Christ for his model must not be a “‘ Hebrew 
prophet,” but a preacher of the gospel. The 
two ideas differ decidedly. One was for an 
old, harsh, coarse-grained age—the other for 
men to whom all things were made new. No 
wonder that if the wrong idea be taken at the 
start the whole clerical fraternity is awry in the 
jaundiced vision of the critic. 

We charge, then, that legalism in the pulpit 
has had its day—a day which was born of dark- 
ness and the shadow of death—a day which 
ought never to have been. If the generality 
of American preachers are in bondage because 
they are in the wilderness and not in Egypt, 
then the matter in debate ends here. But if 
the present sermon be the offspring of a 
better light, as the sermon of the past to some 
degree reflected its era—the whole subject 
spreads vastly further than appeared. Grant- 
ing all that was said from the former stand- 
point, does not the very admission furnish a 
basis for the present article ? 

And now, of course, we must give our own 
standard. The true preacher, according to 
us, must not mérely remember to “reprove, 
rebuke, and exhort,” but he must do it “ with 
all long-suffering,” and after that we don’t 
care about the small or large capitals. We 
add other words to these. The angels who 
released Peter and John from prison, bade 
them “stand and speak in the temple to the 
people, ad/ the words of this life.” Paul “ com- 
mended himself to every man’s conscience in 
the sight of God,” and says, “‘ Knowing the 
terror of the Lord we persuade men,” and “ as 
though God did entreat you by us we pray 
you, in Christ's stead, Be ye reconciled to 
God.” 

Judged by this standard (and is it not the 
fittest and best ?) the American pulpit has not 
gone into bondage, but rather come forth into 
liberty. The “word preached,” which we 
poor miserable sinners listen to generally, is 
far more powerful because it takes us as we 





are, and while it does not palliate our sins it 
secures our acquiescence in condemning them. 
And here the very words of the “ Bondage of 
the Pulpit” need quotation. “ It is not decay, 
it is deficiency, of severity and earnestness, 
that we deplore. Our preachers’ failure is not 
comparative failure, itis positive failure. The 
failure falls at the point where no doubt it has 
always fallen. It touches the most distinctive, 
most vital, and most arduous function of the 
prophetic office—the vigor of protest, the en- 
ergy of rebuke.” 

What a sad and sour ministry would this 
course produce! Spiritual dyspepsia would 
conquer the priest and the people. Exhorta- 
tion and rebuke would rule in the discourse. 
Like the Elderly Naval Man, the religious 
person behind the desk might exclaim, quite 
correctly : 

**I never larf, and I never smile, 


And I never lark or play, 
But I sit and croak.” 


How different this idea is from that of wise, 
gentle George Herbert—and opening his 
“ Priest to the Temple,” we take his genial 
words almost at random :— 

“The Country Parson is full of all knowl- 
edge. They say it is an ill mason that refuseth 
any stone; and there is no knowledge, but in 
a skillful hand serves either positively as it is, 
or else to illustrate some other knowledge. 
He condescends even to the knowledge of 
tillage and pasturage, and makes great use of 
them in teaching, because people by what they 
understand are best led to what they under- 
stand not.” And again, he advises the Parson 
to “dip and season all his words and sen- 
tences in his heart.” And still again, “ He 
condescends to human frailties both in him- 
self and others, and intermingles some mirth 
in his discourses occasionally, according to the 
pulse of his hearer.” 

In other words, modern American preach- 
ing is working up to an ideal different alto- 
gether from our critic's conception of what 
should be its aim. Nothing is so unwise as to 
force a theory against the grain of fact. And 
it is a fact that the present generation require 
several things, which make the severity of 
the past entirely useless, if not absolutely 
wrong. One is the demanil for the concrete 
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in place of the abstract. Men, to-day, would 
sooner have results than processes. They 
exact of their religious teacher that he shail 
know what he teaches, and be in earnest. 
They also insist on illustrations of the subject 
inhand. And if, in following out this method, 
the preacher adorn his discourse with cuts, 
it does not provoke the mulishness of human 
nature to resist the truth as under the other 
plan. 

We say distinctly that just because the life 
and work of Christ are among the most pro- 
minent topics of the day, and just because //1s 
method as a preacher is so well understood, the 
great mass of all our clergymen are abandon- 
ing John for Jesus. The object of the preach- 
ing of to-day is to get men into church to hear 
what is said. And men will not go where 
they are to be scolded and abused. 

It is this new and better style of preaching 
which makes our second point as against pul- 
pit bondage. New York City and its surround- 
ings do not represent the whole nation in 
respect to the average American sermon. 
And this average American sermon is break- 
ing loose from the fetters of theological train- 
ing, and is being rapidly transformed into a 
homily wherein instruction pleasantly and 
earnestly given, one thing at one time, sends 
men away refreshed and uplifted. Never has 
there been so deep a devotion to the pure 
essentials of salvation as now. Never has 
there been such studying of humanity to see 
how it shall best be reached. Never have 
our preachers been so free from preachiness 
and cant and formalism as now. And yet we 
are told that they are in bondage still ! 

A third matter of great moment—wisdom 
in reproof or appeal—comes into the question 
at this place. The handling of men is an 
art in itself, an art understood better, until 
very recently, by every trade and profession 
than by the clergy, who certainly ought to 
have understood it best. To-day this re- 
proach of being “ out of season” is less a truth 
than ever. A certain prominent clergyman 
not many days ago told this story, which is 
precisely in point here. He had been trying 
to impress on a wealthy church member the 
duty of benevolence, and had failed. One day 
he drove out with him behind a splendid pair 


of horses, and discovered that all which inter- 
fered with the man’s happiness was a lop-ear 
on the near mare. At another time, not long 
after, they drove out again and the parson was 
asked “if he saw a difference?” And then 
it was revealed that the fastidious owner had 
exchanged the mare for a horse whose ears were 
straight, but which was hardly as good as the 
rejected animal ; and fifty dollars had been 
the exact cost of that drooping ear. ‘ Now,” 
said the parson, slapping him on the knee, 
*]’ve got you. Any man who can afford to 
give so much as that for such a trifle, can 
afford to give a good deal more to the cause 
of Christ.” He added, “I never failed with 
that man afterwards. I always made him 
laugh. He always saw the point. And I 
always got the money in a handsome sum.” 

It is perfectly clear that if Moses lost his 
heritage in Canaan by losing his temper and 
crying, “ Hear now, ye rebels!” the unwise 
bullying style too often adopted in the past, 
and occasionally chosen in the present, is not 
scriptural or likely to be fortunate. And as 
to the Hugh Latimer personality in discourse, 
it is certainly far from effectual as a means of 
converting sinners. One is only entitled to 
say, “Thou art the man!” when his hearer 
has passed swift judgment on himself. No 
person was ever cursed into the Kingdom, 
and very few have been scolded away from 
any sin. It is a notorious fact that to preach 
against any debatable topic is a false and 
unsuccessful plan. The true way (and that 
now adopted generally) is to bring the church 
up to a tone where the question is beneath 
debate. Reformation, the American pulpit 
concedes, begins at the root, and not at the 
branches—and there it begins itself to reform 
the people. 

The fourth particular which we urge is that 
the American ministry are, as a class, remark- 
ably self-devoted and progressive men. They 
lead rather than follow. Their “specialists” 
have used these specialties to help their fellow- 
laborers and to advance true religion. And 
to judge of the class by the drift-wood floating 
in the eddies of large cities is futile and foolish. 
These are rarely in the same pulpit for con- 
secutive Sundays. They lose steadiness of 








purpose (if they ever had it), but are more 
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ministerial in dress and speech than the real 
Most of them came mistakenly 
into the ranks. Others are place-hunters, 
discontented and hard to suit. Others, again, 
use the profession as a stepping-stone to 
something beyond. Teachers, life-insurance 
agents, idle men who, because of physical or 
mental unfitness, fail to do first-rate work of 
its kind—these are the rubbish of many 
ecclesiastical lists. Over the majority of 
them, after their first efforts and subsequent 
failure, might be written the baby’s epitaph, 


workers. 


‘* If so quickly I was done for, 
I wonder what I was begun for ! 


Theological Seminaries, Conferences, Class- 
es, Presbyteries, Associations—must answer 
the question. 

And now a word as to the points of the 
“Bondage of the Pulpit,” judged by a new 
standpoint and in another mode. The present 
article, not being designed as a controversial 
answer, will only hold them up and turn them 
about a little. 

The “lack of moral courage” is only seem- 


ingly alack. When itis needful to rebuke sin, 
in ¢s rebuked. But when an individual sinner 
is to be dealt with, it is no way to bring him to 
repentance to publish him and his crime in 
the face of the congregation—except it be to 
enforce a church censure regularly given. 
The more quietly the preacher works the 


more successful he is. A word in private is 
more apt to be kindly received than an oblique 
sermon slanting at the offender—or a full re- 
buke flung in his teeth. Personality degrades 
the pulpit, and it is no bondage which restricts 
one to the politeness of the gospel. 
“Intellectual independence” is the last 
thing chargeable as a failure on the present 
style of preaching. More regard is paid to 
Christ than to Calvin, Arm:nius, or even 
Turretin. Ministerial libraries are seldom 
without Bushnell, Robertson, MacDonald, and 
Renan. Lcce Homo and Ecce Deus show 
their familiar faces. Heretical or heterodox, 
liberal or lax—however men regard them— 
the writings of those whose words weigh with 
the world rest side by side with sparkling Hall, 
powerful South, earnest Spurgeon, brilliant 
Beecher, and the mighty host of the heart- 





compellers of all ages. No better proof of 
the freedom of the pulpit could be given. 

The “ pecuniary reason,” too, is evaporating 
before the blast of secular horror when it dis- 
covers to what rigid economy many a clergy- 
man is reduced. Enlightened ideas have set 
the matter in such a train that few pastors 
hesitate any longer to preach boldly. There 
is more room “ upstairs” for brains and brave 
men in this than in any other profession, if 
hearers may be judges—and probably they 
have that right under the voluntary system. 

“Social life” is no objection when wisely un- 
derstood and used. The brotherliness pro- 
duced by it will, it is true, prevent open pulpit 
denunciation—but then it should. And to 
know a man socially is to be entitled to meet 
him and talk religiously with him. Any sancti- 
monious Esau who sells his birthright for the 
pottage of presents, and considers every gift a 
bribe, is unworthy of fellowship with decent 
men—not to say ministers. We expect our 
pastors to deal with us honestly, and we com- 
prehend their calling, often, as well as they do 
themselves. Their visits at our houses end 
usually in our being drawn through the man- 
hood of the man to his office, and through that 
office to his Master. Unministerial attire does 
not repel us, as does its opposite of precise 
religious dandyism. Too much of either style 
of dress is bad for the influence of the pulpit, 
and the pulpit sees the point and acts accord- 
ingly, freeing itself from the bondage even of 
a uniform garb. 

“ Personality ” we have already dealt with. 
“ Lax discipline” can be met by an indignant 
denial. Have we not evidence enough of the 
evil use of church authority in the cases of 
Mr. Cheney, of Chicago, and Mr. George H. 
Stuart, of Philadelphia? Because one would 
not say “regenerate” in the office of baptism 
and the other would sing hymns and other 
matters of human composition, they are as- 
saulted by their bigoted brethren and cast out 
of the synagogue—and the whole country 
protests against the “ discipline” employed. 
But it is a well-known fact that true and care- 
ful church government is sof obsolete or 
languishing. 

And then follow other and less potent 
reasons for bondage. Fear of losing influence, 
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appreciation of responsibility, abdication of 
authority, affectation of contempt for creeds, 
and, generally, the rest of the tail to the kite, 
are here. They may steady the thing in the air, 
but tumble finally into a lamentable inco- 
herence which flaps around in the breeze. It 
is the same old story. “ Desinit in piscem, 
mulier formosa superne.” 

We end where we began. Manhood in the 
ministry is more evident now than ever, save 
in the times of the glorious ones from whose 
rough eloquence Spurgeon, and others we wot 





of, draw to-day. And because of this the 
American pulpit is a free pulpit. And what 
seem signs of its bondage are the follies 
and wickednesses of men who haye never 
known, or else have forgotten, that they are 
“ bought with a price” and should have no joy, 
duty, or responsibility beside the preaching of 
Christ and the imitation of His life. It is 
because their profession, to the vast majority 
of them, is a hearty undertaking, a thing of 
happiness even in hardship, that we hold the 
reproach of bondage to be undeserved. 
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(Continued from page 93.) 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
A DISAPPOINTMENT, 

] Trust it will not be regarded as a sign of 
shallowness of nature that I rose in the morn- 
ing comparatively calm. Clara was to me 
as yet only the type of general womanhood, 
around which the amorphous loves of my 
manhood had begun to gather—not the one 
woman whom the individual man in me had 
chosen and loved. How could I Jove that 
which I did not yet know: she was but the 
heroine of my objective life, as projected 
from me by my imagination—not the love of 
my being. Therefore, when the wings of 
sleep had fanned the motes from my brain, 
I was cool enough, notwithstanding an occa. 
sional tongue of indignant flame from the 
ashes of last night's fire, to sit down to my 
books, and read with tolerable attention my 
morning portion of Plato. But when I 
turned to my novel, I found I was not master 
of the situation. My hero too was in love 
and in trouble; and after I had written a 
sentence and a half, I found myself experi- 
encing the fate of Heine when he roused the 
Sphinx of past love by reading his own old 
verses :— 

Lebendig ward das Marmorbild, 
** Der Stein begann zu iichzen.” 


In a few moments I was pacing up and down 
the room, eager to burn my moth-wings yet 





again in the old fire. And, by the way, I 
cannot help thinking that the moths enjoy 
their fate, and die in ecstasies. I was how- 
ever too shy to venture on a call that very 
morning: I should both feel and look foolish. 
But there was no more work to be done 
then. I hurried to the stable, saddled my 
mare, and set out for a gallop across the 
farm, but towards the high road leading to 
Minstercombe, in the opposite direction, that 
is, from the Hall, which I flattered myself 
was to act in a strong-minded manner. There 
were several fences and hedges between, 
but I cleared them all without discomfiture. 
The last jump was intoa lane. We, that is 
my mare and I, had scarcely alighted, when 
my ears were invaded by ashout. The voice 
was the least welcome I could have heard, 
that of Brotherton. I turned and saw him 
riding up the hill, with a lady by his side. 

“ Hillo!” he cried, almost angrily, “ you 
don’t deserve to have such a cob.” (He 
would call her a cob.) “You don’t know 
how to use her. To jump her on the hard 
like that!” 

It was Clara with him !—on the steady 
stiff old brown horse! My first impulse was 
to jump my mare over the opposite fence, 
and take no heed of them, but clearly it was 
not to be attempted, for the ground fell con- 
siderably on the other side. My next thought 
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was to ride away and leave them. My third 
was one which some of my readers will judge 
Quixotic, but I have a profound reverence 
for the Don—and that not merely because I 
have so often acted as foolishly as he. This 
last I proceeded to carry out, and lifting my 
hat, rode to meet them. Taking no notice 
whatever of Brotherton, I addressed Clara—— 
in what I fancied a distant and dignified 
manner, which she might, if she pleased, at- 
tribute to the presence of her companion. 

“ Miss Coningham,” I said, “ witl you allow 
me the honor of offering you my mare? She 
will carry you better.” 

“You are very kind, Mr. Cumbernfede,” 
she returned, in a similar tone, but with a 
sparkle in her eyes. “I am greatly obliged 
to you. I cannot pretend to prefer old cross- 
bones to the beautiful creature which gave 
me so much pleasure yesterday.” 

I was off and by her side in a moment, 
helping her to dismount. I did not even 
look at Brotherton, though I felt he was star- 
ing like an equestrian statue. While I shifted 
the saddles, Clara broke the silence which I 
was in too great an inward commotion to 
heed, by asking, 

“What is the name of your beauty, Mr. 
Cumbermede?” 

“ Lilith,” I answered. 

“What a pretty name! I never heard it 
before. Is it after any one—any public 
character, I mean?” 

“Quite a public character,” I returned— 
“ Adams first wife.” 

“ T never heard he had two,” she rejoined, 
laughing. 

“The Jews say he had. She is a demon 
now, and the pest of married women and 
their babies.” 

“ What a horrible name to give your mare!” 

“The name is pretty enough. And what 
does it matter what the woman was, so long 
as she was beautiful.” 

“T don’t quite agree with you there,” she 
returned, with what I chose to consider a 
forced laugh. 

By this time her saddle was firm on Lilith, 
and in an instant she was mounted. Brother- 
ton moved to ride on, and the mare followed 
him. Clara looked back. 





“ You will catch us up in a moment,” she 
said, possibly a little puzzled between us. 

I was busy tightening my girths, and fum-. 
bled over the job more than was necessary. 
Brotherton was several yards ahead, and she 
was walking the mare slowly after him. | 
made her no answer, but mounted, and rode 
in the opposite direction. It was rude, of 
course, but I did it. I could not have gone 
with them, and was afraid if I told her so she 
would dismount, and refuse the mare. 

In a tumult of feeling I rode on without 
looking behind me, careless whither—how 
long I cannot tell, before I woke up to find 
that I did not know where I was. I must 
ride on till I came to some place I knew, or 
met some one who could tell me. Lane led 
into lane, buried betwixt deep banks and lofty 
hedges, or passing through small woods, until 
I ascended a rising ground, whence I gota 
view of the country. At once its features 
began to dawn upon me: I was close to the 
village of Aldwick, where I had been at school, 
and in a few minutes I rode into its wide 
straggling street. Not a mark of change had 
passed upon it. There were the same dogs 
about the doors, and the same cats in the 
windows. The very ferns in the chinks of 
the old draw well appeared the same; and 
the children had not grown an inch since first 
I drove into the place marveling at its won- 
drous activity. 

The sun was hot, and my horse seemed 
rather tired. I was in no mood to see any 
one, and besides had no pleasant recollections 
of my last visit to Mr. Elder, so I drew up at 
the door of the little inn, and having sent my 
horse to the stable for an hour's rest anda 
feed of oats, went into the sanded parlor, 
ordered a glass of ale, and sat staring at the 
china shepherdesses on the chimney-piece. 1 
see them now, the ugly things, as plainly as 
if that had been an hour of the happiest re- 
flections. I thought I was miserable, but I 
know now that although I was much disap- 
pointed, and everything looked dreary and 
uninteresting about me, I was a long way off 
misery. Indeed the passing vision of a neat 
unbonneted village-girl on her way to the 
well, was attractive enough still to make me 
rise and go to the window. While watching, 
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as she wound up the long chain for the ap- 
pearance of the familiar mossy bucket, drip- 
ping diamonds, as it gleamed out of the dark 
well into the sudden sunlight, I heard the 
sound of horses’ hoofs, and turned to see 
what kind of apparition would come. Pres- 
ently it appeared, and made straight for the 
inn. The rider was Mr. Coningham! I 
drew back to escape his notice, but his quick 
eye had caught sight of me, for he came into 
the room with outstretched hand. 

“ We are fated to meet, Mr. Cumbermede,” 
he said. “I only stopped to give my horse 
some meal and water, and had no intention of 
dismounting. Ale? I'll have a glass of ale 
too,” he added, ringing the bell. “I think 
I'll let him have a feed, and have a mouthful 
of bread and cheese myself.” 

He went out, and had, I supposed, gone to 
see that his horse had his proper allowance 
of oats, for when he returned he said merrily : 

“What have you done with my daughter, 
Mr. Cumbermede ?” 

“ Why should you think me responsible for 
her, Mr. Coringham?” I asked, attempting 
a smile. 

No doubt he detected the attempt in the 
smile, for he looked at me with a sharpened 
expression of the eyes, as he answered—still 
in a merry tone— 

“When I saw her last she was mounted 
on your horse, and you were on my father’s. 
I find you still on my father’s horse, and your 
own—with the lady—nowhere. Have I 
made out a case of suspicion ?” 

“Tt is I who have cause of complaint,” I 
returned—“ who have neither lady nor mare 
—except indeed you imagine I have in the 
case of the latter made a good exchange.” . 

“ Hardly that, I imagine, if yours is half so 
good as she looks. But, seriously, have you 
seen Clara to-day ?” 

I told him the facts as lightly as I could. 
When I had finished, he stared at me with an 
expression which for the moment I avoided 
attempting to interpret. 

“ On horseback with Mr. Brotherton ?” he 
said, uttering the words as if every syllable 
had been separately italicized. 

] “You will find it as I say,” I replied, feel- 
ing offended. 


> 





“My dear boy—excuse my freedom,” he 
returned—*“ I am nearly three times your age 
—you do not imagine I doubt a hair's breadth 
of your statement! But—the giddy goose !— 
How could you be so silly? Pardon me 
again. Your unselfishness is positively amus- 
ing! To hand over your horse to her, and 
then ride away all by yourself on that—re- 
spectable stager !” 

“Don’t abuse the old horse,” I returned. 
“He is respectable, and has been more in 
his day.” 

“Yes, yes. But for the life of me I cannot 
understand it. Mr. Cumbermede, I am sorry 
for you. I should wot advise you to choose 
the law for a profession. The man who does 
not regard his own rights, will hardly do for 
an adviser in the affairs of others.” 

“You were not going to consult me, Mr. 
Coningham, were you?” I said, now able at 
length to laugh without effort. 

“‘ Not quite that,” he returned, also laugh- 
ing. “But a right, you know, is one of the 
most serious things in the world.” 

It seemed irrelevant to the trifling character 
of the case. I could not understand why he 
should regard the affair as of such impor- 
tance. 

“TI have been in the way of thinking,” I 
said, “that one of the advantages of having 
rights was, that you could part with them 
when you pleased. You're not bound to in- 
sist on your rights, are you ?” 

“Certainly you would not subject yourself 
to a criminal action by foregoing them, but 
you might suggest to your friends a commis- 
sion of lunacy. I see how it is. That is 
your uncle all over! He was never a man 
of the world.” 

“You are right there, Mr. Coningham. It 
is the last epithet any one would give my 
uncle.” 

“ And the first any one would give mz, you 
imply, Mr. Cumbermede.” 

“TI had no such intention,” I answered. 
“That would have been rude.” 

“ Not in the least. / should have taken it 
as a compliment. The man who does not 
care about his rights, depend upon it, will be 
made a tool of by those that do. If he is not 
a spoon already, he will become one. I 
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shouldn’t have iffed it at all if I hadn’t known | which, had I been so inciined, I might have 


you.” 

“ And you don’t want to be rude to me.” 

“T don’t. A little experience will set you 
all right ; and that you are in a fair chance of 
getting if you push your fortune as a literary 
man. But I must be off. I hope we may 
have another chat before long.” 

He finished his ale, rose, bade me good- 
bye, and went to the stable. As soon as he 
was out of sight, 1 also mounted and rode 
homewards. 

By the time I reached the gate of the park, 
my depression had nearly vanished. The 
comforting powers of sun and shadow, of sky 
and field, of wind and motion, had restored 
me to myself. With a side glance at the 
windows of the cottage as I passed, and the 
glimpse of a bright figure seated in the draw- 
ing-room window, I made for the stable, and 
found my Lilith waiting me. Once more I 


shifted my saddle, and rode home, without 
even another glance at the window as I passed. 

A day or two after, I received from Mr. 
Coningham a ticket for the county ball, ac- 


companied by a kind note. I returned it at 
once, with the excuse that I feared incapa- 
citating myself for work by dissipation. 

Henceforward I avoided the park, and did 
not again see Clara before leaving for Lon- 
don. I had a note from her, thanking me 
for Lilith, and reproaching me for having left 
her to the company of Mr. Brotherton, which 
I thought cool enough, seeing they had set 
out together without the slightest expectation 
of meeting me. I returned a civil answer, 
and there was an end of it. 

I must again say for myself, that it was not 
mere jealousy of Brotherton that led me to 
act as I did. I could not and would not get 
over the contradiction between the way in 
which she had spoken of him, and the way in 
which she spoke “ him, followed by her ac- 
companying him in the long ride to which the 
state of my mare bore witness. I concluded 
that, although she might mean no harm, she 
was not truthful. To talk of a man with such 
contempt, and then behave to him with such 
frankness, appeared to me altogether unjusti- 
fiable. At the same time their mutual fami- 
liarity pointed to some foregone intimacy, in 





found some excuse for her, seeing she might 
have altered her opinion of him, a=d might 
yet find it very difficult to alter the tone of 
their intercourse. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
IN LONDON, 

My real object being my personal history 
in relation to certain facts and events, I must, 
in order to restrain myself from that discur- 
siveness the impulse to which is an urging of 
the historical as well as the artistic Satan, 
even run the the risk of appearing to have 
been blind to many things going on around 
me which must have claimed a large place 
had I been writing on autobiography instead 
of a distinct portion of one. 

I set out with my manuscript in my port- 
manteau, and a few pounds in my pocket, 
determined to cost my uncle as little as I 
could. 

I well remember the dreariness of London, 
as I entered it on the top of a coach, in the 
closing darkness of a late autumn afternoon. 
The shops were not all yet lighted, and a 
drizzly rain was falling. But these outer in- 
fluences hardly got beyond my mental skin, 
for I had written to Charley, and hoped to 
find him waiting for me at the coach office. 
Nor was I disappointed, and in a moment all 
discomfort was forgotten. He took me to his 
chambers in the New Inn. 

I found him looking better, and apparently, 
for him, in good spirits. It was soon arranged, 
at his entreaty, that for the present I should 
share his sitting-room, and have a bed put up 
for me in a closet he did not want. The next 
day I called upon certain publishers and left 
with them my manuscript. Its fate is of no 
consequence here, and I did not then wait to 
know it, but at once began to fly my feather 
at lower game, writing short papers and tales 
for the magazines. I had a little success from 
the first; and although the surroundings of 
my new abode were dreary enough, although, 
now and then, especially when the winter sun 
shone bright into the court, I longed for one 
peep into space across the field that now itself 
lay far in the distance, I soon settled to my 
work, and found the life an enjoyable one. 
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To work beside Charley the most of the day, 
and go with him in the evening to some place 
of amusement, or to visit some of the men 
in the chambers about us, was for the time a 
satisfactory mode of existence. 

I soon told him the story of my little pas- 
sage with Clara. During the narrative he 
looked uncomfortable and indeed troubled, 
but as soon as he found I had given up the 
affair, his countenance brightened. 

“I’m very glad you've got over it so well,” 
he said. 

“T think I’ve had a good deliverance,” I 
returned. 

He made no reply. Neither did his face 
reveal his thoughts, for I could not read the 
confused expression it bore. 

That he should not fall in with my judg- 
ment would never have surprised me, for he 
always hung back from condemnation, partly, 
I presume, from being even morbidly con- 
scious of his own imperfections, and partly 
that his prolific suggestion supplied endless 
possibilities to explain or else perplex every- 
thing. I had been often even annoyed by his 
use of the most refined invention to excuse, 
as I thought, behavior the most palpably 
wrong. I believe now it was rather to ac- 
count for it than to excuse it. 

“Well, Charley,” I would say in such case, 
“T am sure you would never have done such 
a thing.” 

“T cannot guarantee my own conduct for 
a moment,” he would answer—or, taking the 
other tack, would reply: “ Just for that reason 
I cannot believe the man would have done it.” 

But the oddity of the present case was that 
he said nothing. I should however have for- 
gotten all about it, but that after some time.I 
began to observe that as often as I alluded to 
Clara—which was not often—he contrived to 
turn the remark aside,and always without say- 
ing a syllable about her. The conclusion I 
came to was that, while he shrunk from con- 
demnation, he was at the same time unwilling 
to disturb the present serenity of my mind by 
defending her conduct. 

Early in the spring, an unpleasant event 
occurred of which I might have foreseen the 
possibility. One morning I was alone, work- 


ing busily, when the door opened. 
Vor. II—13. 





“Why, Charley—back already!” I ex- 
claimed, going on to finish my sentence. 

Receiving no answer, I looked up from my 
paper, and started to my feet. Mr. Osborne 
stood before me, scrutinizing me with severe 
gray eyes. I think he knew me from the first, 
but I was sufficiently altered to make it 
doubtful. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said coldly—*I 
thought these were Charles Osborne’s cham 
bers.” And he turned to leave the room. 

“ They are his chambers, Mr. Osborne,” I 
replied, recovering myself with an effort, and 
looking him in the face. 

“My son had not informed me that he 
shared them with another.” 

“We are very old friends, Mr. Osborne.” 

He made no answer, but stood regarding 
me fixedly. 

“You do not remember me, sir,” I said. 
“T am Wilfrid Cumbermede.” 

“T have cause to remember you.” 

“Will you not sit down, sir? Charley will 
be home in less than an hour—I quite expect.” 

Again he turned his back as if about to 
leave me. 

“If my presence is disagreeable to you,” I 
said, annoyed at his rudeness, “I will go.” 

*“* As you please,” he answered. 

I left my papers, caught up my hat, and 
went out of the room and the house. I said 
“Good morning,” but he made no return. 

Not until nearly eight o’clock did I re-enter. 
I had of course made up my mind that Char- 
ley and I must part. When I opened the 
door, I thought at first there was no one there : 
there were no lights, and the fire had burned 
low. 

“Ts that you, Wilfrid?” said Charley. 

He was lying on the sofa. 

“Yes, Charley,” I returned. 

“Come in, old fellow. The avenger of 
blood is not behind me,” he said, in a mock- 
ing tone, as he rose and came to meet me. 
“I’ve been having such a dose of damnation 
—all for your sake !” 

“I’m very sorry, Charley. But I think we 
are both to blame. Your father ought to have 
been told. You see day after day went by, 
and—somehow—” 


“Tut, tut! never mind. What does it 
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matter—except that it’s a disgrace to be de- 
pendent on suchaman? I wish I had the 
courage to starve.” 

“‘ He’s your father, Charley. 
alter that.” 

“ That's the misery of it. And then to tell 
people God is their father! If he’s like mine, 
he’s done us a mighty favor in creating us! 
I can’t say I feel grateful for it. I must turn 
out to-morrow.” 

“No, Charley. The place has no attraction 
for me without you, and it was yours first. 
Besides I can’t afford to pay so much. I will 
find another to-morrow. But we shall see 
each other often, and perhaps get through 
more work apart. I hope he didn’t insist op 
your never seeing me.” 

“ He did try it on; but there I stuck fast, 
threatening to vanish, and scramble for my 
living as 1 best might. I told him you were 
a far better man than me, and did me nothing 
but good. But that only made the matter 
worse, proving your influence over me. Let's 
drop it. It’s no use. Let’s go to the 
Olympic.” 

The next day, I looked for a lodging in 
Camden Town, attracted by the probable 
cheapness, and by the grass of the Regent's 
Park ; and having found a decent place, took 
my things away while Charley was out. I had 
not got them, few as they were, in order in 
my new quarters before he made his appear- 
ance ; and as long as I was there few days 
passed on which we did not meet. 

One evening he walked in, accompanied 
by a fine-looking young fellow whom I thought 
I must know, and presently recognized as 
Home, our old school-fellow, with whom I 
had fought in Switzerland. We had become 
good friends before we parted, and Charley 
and he had met repeatedly since. 

“What are you doing now, Home?” I 
asked him. 

“I’ve just taken deacon’s orders,” he 
answered. “A friend of my father’s has pro- 
mised me a living. I’ve been hanging about 
quite long enough now. A fellow ought to 
do something for his existence.” 

“IT can’t think how a strong fellow like you 
can take to mumbling prayers and reading 
sermons,” said Charley. 


Nothing can 





“Tt ain’t nice,” said Home, “ but it’s a very 
respectable profession. There are viscounts 
in it, and lots of honorables.” 

“TI daresay,” returned Charley, with 
drought. “ But a nerveless creature like me, 
who can’t even hit straight from the shoulder, 
would be good enough for that. A giant like 
you, Home!” 

“ Ah! by the bye, Osborne,” said Home, 
not in love with the prospect, and willing to 
turn the conversation, “I thought you were 
a church-calf yourself.” 

“Honestly, Home, I don’t know whether 
it isn’t the biggest of all big humbugs.” 

““Oh, but—Osborne !—it ain’t the thing, 
you know, to talk like that of a profession 
adopted by so many great men fit to honor 
any profession,” returned Home, who was 
not one of the brightest of mortals, and was 
jealous for the profession just inasmuch as 
it was destined for his own. 

** Either the profession honors the men, or 
the men dishonor themselves,” said Charley. 
“T believe it claims to have been founded by 
a man called Jesus Christ, if such a man ever 
existed except in the fancy of his priesthood.” 

“Well, really,” expostulated Home, look- 
ing, I must say, considerably shocked, “I 
shouldn’t have expected that from the son of 
a clergyman !” 

“T couldn’t help my father. I wasn’t con- 
sulted,” said Charley, with an uncomfortable 
grin. “But, at any rate, my father fancies 
he believes all the story. I fancy I don’t.” 

“Then you're an infidel, Osborne.” 

“Perhaps. Do you think that so very 
horrible ?” 

“Yes, Ido. Tom Paine, and all the rest 
of them, you know !” 

“ Well, Home, I'll tell you one thing I 
think worse than being an infidel.” 

“« What is that ?” 

“Taking to the church for a living.” 

“T don’t see that.” 

“ Either the so-called truths it advocates 
are things to live and die for, or they are the 
veriest oldwives’ fables.going. Do you know 
who was the first to do what you are about 
now?” 

“No. I can’t say. 
history yet.” 


I’m not up in church 
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“Tt was Judas.” 

I am not sure that Charley was right, but 
that is what he said. I was taking no part 
in the conversation, but listening eagerly, with 
a strong suspicion that Charley had been 
leading Home to this very point. 

«“ A man must live,” said Home. 

“That's precisely what I take it Judas 
said : for my part, I don’t see it.” 

“ Don’t see what?” 

“ That a man must live. It would be a far 
more incontrovertible assertion that a man 
must die—and a more comfortable one too.” 

“Upon my word, I don’t understand you, 
Osborne! You make a fellow feel deuced 
queer with your remarks.” 

“ At all events, you will allow that the first 
of them—they call them apostles, don’t they ? 
—didn’t take to preaching the gospel for the 
sake ofa living. What a satire on the whole 
kit of them that word living, so constantly 
in all their mouths, is! It seems to me that 


Messrs. Peter and Paul and Matthew, and all 
the rest of them, forsook their livings for a 
good chance of something rather the con- 


trary.” 

“Then it was truae—what they said about 
you at Forest’s?” 

“T don’t know what they said,” returned 
Charley; “but before I would pretend to 
believe what I didn’t , 

“ But I do believe it, Osborne.” 

“May I ask on what grounds ?” 

““Why—everybody does.” 

“That would be no reason, even if it were 
a fact, which it is not. You believe it, or, 
rather, choose to think you believe it, because 
you've been told it. Sooner than pretend to 
teach what I had never learned, and be looked 
up to as a pattern of godliness, I would ‘list in 
the ranks. There, at least, a man might earn 
an honest living.” 

“By Jove! You do make a fellow feel un- 
comfortable !” repeated Home : “You've gat 
such a—such an uncompromising way of say- 
ing things—to use a mild expression !” 

“TI think it’s a sneaking thing to do, and 
unworthy of a gentleman.” 

be, don’t see what right you've got to bully 
me in that way,” said Home, getting angry. 

It was time to interfere. 





“Charley is so afraid of being dishonest, 
Home,” I said, “that he is rude.—You are 
rude now, Charley.” 

“T beg your pardon, Home,” exclaimed 
Charley at once. 

“Oh, never mind!” returned Home with 
gloomy good-nature. 

“ You ought to make allowance, Charley,” 
I pursued. “When a man has been accus- 
tomed all his life to hear things spoken of in 
a certain way, he cannot help having certain 
notions to start with.” 

“ If I thought as Osborne does,” said Home, 
“T would sooner ‘list than go into the 
church.” 

“T confess,” I rejoined, “I do not see how 
any one can take orders, except he not only 
loves God with all his heart, but receives the 
story of the New Testament as a revelation 
of Him, precious beyond utterance. To the 
man who accepts it so, the calling is the no- 
blest in the world.” 

The others were silent, and the conversa- 
tion turned away. From whatever cause, 
Home did not go into the church, but died 
fighting in India. 

He soon left us—Charley remaining be- 
hind. 

‘What a hypocrite I am!” he exclaimed ; 
— following a profession in which I must 
often, if I have any practice at all, defend 
what I know to be wrong, and seek to turn 
justice from its natural course.” 

“But you can’t always know that your 
judgment is right, even if it should be against 
your client. I heard an eminent barrister say 
once, that he had come out of the court con- 
vinced by the arguments of the opposite 
counsel.” 

“ And having gained the case ?” 

“That I don’t know.” 

“He went in believing his own side, any 
how, and that made it all right for him.” 

“T don’t know that, either. His private 
judgment was altered, but whether it was for 
or against his client, I do not remember. 
The fact however shows that one might do a 
great wrong by refusing a clicnt whom he 
judged in the wrong.” 

“On the contrary, to refuse a brief on such 
grounds would be best for all concerned. 
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Not believing in it, you could not do your 
best, and might be preventing one who would 
believe in it from taking it up.” 

“The man might not get anybody to take 
it up.” 

“Then there would be little reason to ex- 
pect that a jury charged under ordinary cir- 
cumstances would give a verdict in his favor.” 

“ But it would be for the barristers to con- 
stitute themselves the judges.” 

“Yes—of their own conduct—only that. 
There I am again! The finest ideas about 
the right thing, and going on all the same, with 
open eyes running my head straight into the 
noose! Wilfrid, I’m one of the weakest ani- 
mals in creation. What if you found at last 
that I had been deceiving you / What would 
you say?” 

“Nothing, Charley—to any one else.” 

“What would you say to yourself, then ?” 

“T don’t know. I know what I should 
do.” 

“What ?” 

“Try to account for it, and find as many 
reasons as I could to justify you. That is, 
I would do just as you do for every one but 
yourself.” 

He was silent—plainly from emotion, which 
I attributed to his pleasure at the assurance 
of the strength of my friendship. 

“‘Suppose you could find none ?” he said, 
recovering himself a little. 

“T should still believe there were such. 
Tout comprendre c¢est tout pardonner, you 
know.” 

He brightened at this. 

“ You are a friend, Wilfrid! What astrange 
condition mine is!—forever feeling I could 
do this and that difficult thing, were it to fall 
in my way, and yet constantly failing in the 
simplest duties—even to that of common po- 
liteness. I behaved like a brute to Home. 
He’s a fine fellow, and only wants to see a 
thing to do it. J see it well enough, and 
don’t do it. Wilfrid, I shall come to a bad 
end. When it comes, mind I told you so, and 
blame nobody but myself. I mean what I 
say.” 

“Nonsense, Charley! It’s only that you 
haven't active work enough, and get morbid 
with brooding over the germs of things.” 





“Oh, Wilfrid, how beautiful a life might 
be! Just look at that one in the New Testa- 
ment! Why shouldn’t 7 be like that? J 
don’t know why. I feel as if I could. But 
I'm not, as you see—and never shallbe. I’m 
selfish, and ill-tempered, and “ 

“Charley! Charley! There never was a 
less selfish or better tempered fellow in the 
world.” 

“Don’t make me believe that, Wilfrid, or I 
shall hate the world as well as myself. It's 
all my hypocrisy makes you think so. 
Because I am ashamed of what I am, and 
manage to hide it pretty well, you think me a 
saint. That is heaping damnation on me.” 

“Take a pipe, Charley, and shut up. 
That’s rubbish!” I said. I doubt much if it 
was what I ought to have said, but I was 
alarmed for the consequences of such brood- 
ing. ‘“Iwonder what the world would be 
like if every one considered himself acting 
up to his own idea!” 

“If he was acting so, then it would do the 
world no harm that he knew it.” 

‘‘ But his ideal must then be a low one, 
and that would do himself and everybody the 
worst kind of harm. The greatest men have 
always thought the least of themselves.” 

“Yes, but that was because they were the 
greatest. A man may think little of himself 
just for the reason that he és little, and can't 
help knowing it.” 

“Then it’s a mercy he does know it! for 
most small people think much of themselves.” 

“ But to know it—and to feel all the time 
you ought to be and could be something 
very different, and yet never get a step nearer 
it! That is to be miserable. Still it is a 
mercy to know it. There is always a last 
help.” 

I mistook what he meant, and thought it 
well to say no more. After smoking a pipe 
or two he was quieter, and left me with a 
merry remark. 

One lovely evening in spring, I looked 
from my bed-room window, and saw the red 
sunset burning in the thin branches of the 
solitary poplar that graced the few feet of 
garden behind the house. It drew me out to 
the park, where the trees were all in young 
leaf, each with its shadow stretching away 
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from its foot, like its longing to reach its 
kind across dividing space. The grass was 
like my own grass at home, and I went wan- 
dering over it in all the joy of the new spring, 
which comes every year to our hearts as well 
as to their picture outside. The workmen 
were at that time busy about the unfinished 
botanical gardens, and I wandered thither- 
ward, lingering about, and pondering and 
inventing, until the sun was long withdrawn, 
and the shades of night had grown very 
brown. I was at length sauntering slowly 
home to put a few finishing touches to a 
paper I had been at work upon all day, when 
something about a young couple in front of 
me attracted my attention. ‘They were walk- 
ing arm in arm, talking eagerly, but so low 
that I heard only a murmur. I did not 
quicken my pace, yet was gradually gaining 
upon them, when suddenly the conviction 
started up in my mind that the gentleman 
was Charley. I could not mistake his back, 
or the stoop of his shoulders as he bent 
towards his companion. I was so certain of 
him that I turned at once from the road, and 


wandered away across the grass: if he did 
not choose to tell me about the lady, I had 


no right to know. But I confess to a strange 
trouble that he had left me out. I comforted 
myself however with the thought that perhaps 
when we next met he would explain, or at 
least break, the silence. 

After about an hour, he entered in an 
excited mood, merry but uncomfortable. I 
tried to behave as if I knew nothing, but 
could not help feeling much disappointed 
when he left me without a word of his having 
had a second reason for being in the neigh- 
borhood. 

What effect the occurrence might have had, 
whether the cobweb veil of which I was now 
aware between us would have thickened to 
opacity or not, I cannot tell. I dare not 
imagine that it might. I rather hope that by 
degrees my love would have got the victory, 
and melted it away. But now came a cloud 
which swallowed every other in my firma- 
ment. The next morning brought a letter 
from my aunt, telling me that my uncle had 
had a stroke, as she called it, and at that 
moment was lying insensible. I put my 





affairs in order-at once, and Charley saw me 
away by the afternoon coach. 

It was adreary journey. I loved my uncle 
with perfect confidence and profound venera- 
tion, a result of the faithful and open simplici- 
ty with which he had always behaved towards 
me. If he were taken away, and already he 
might be gone, I should be lonely indeed, for 
on whom besides could I depend with any- 
thing like the trust which I had reposed in 
him? For, conceitedly or not, I had always 
felt that Charley rather depended on me— 
that I had rather to take care of him, than 
to look for counsel from him. 

The weary miles rolled away. Early in the 
morning we reached Ministercombe. There 
I got a carriage, and at once continued my 
journey. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
CHANGES, 

I MET no one at the house-door, or in the 
kitchen, and walked straight up the stair to 
my uncle’s room. The blinds were down, 
and the curtains were drawn, and I could but 
just see the figure of my aunt seated beside 
the bed. She rose, and without a word of 
greeting, made way for me to approach the 
form which lay upon it, stretched out straight 
and motionless. The conviction that I was 
in the presence of death seized me ; but in- 
stead of the wretchedness of heart and soul 
which I had expected to follow the loss of my 
uncle, a something deeper than any will of 
my own asserted itself, and as it were took 
the matter from me. It was as if my soul 
avoided the sorrow of separation by breaking 
with the world of material things, asserting 
the shadowy nature of all the visible, and 
choosing its part with the something which 
had passed away. It was as if my deeper 
self said to my outer consciousness: “I too 
am of the dead—one with them, whether 
they live or are no more. For a little while 
I am shut out from them, and surrounded 
with things that seem: let me gaze on the 
picture while it lasts; dream or no dream, 
let me live in it according to its laws, and 
await what will come next; if an awaking, it 
is well ; if only a perfect because dreamless 
sleep, I shall not be able to lament the end- 
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less separation—but while I know myself, I 
will hope for something better.” Like this 
at least was the blossom into which, under 
my after brooding, the bud of that feeling 
broke. 

I laid my hand upon my uncle’s forehead. 
It was icy cold, just like my grannie’s when 
my aunt had made me touch it. And I 
knew that my uncle was gone, that the slow 
tide of the eternal ocean had risen while he 
lay motionless within the wash of its waves, 
and had floated him away from the shore of 
our world. I took the hand of my aunt, who 
stood like a statue behind me, and led her 
from the room. 

“ He is gone, aunt,” I said, as calmly as I 
could. 

She made no reply, but gently withdrew 
her hand from mine, and returned into the 
chamber. I stood a few moments irresolute, 
but reverence for her sorrow prevailed, and I 
went down the stair, and seated myself by 
the fire. There the servant told me that my 
uncle had never moved since they laid him 
in his bed. Soon after, the doctor arrived, 
and went up stairs; but returned in a few 
minutes, only to affirm the fact. I went 
again to the room, and found my aunt lying 
with her face on the bosom of the dead man. 
She allowed me to draw her away, but when 
I would have led her down, she turned aside, 
and sought her own chamber, where she re- 
mained for the rest of the day. 

I will not linger over that miserable time. 
Greatly as I revered my uncle, I was not pre- 
pared to find how much he had been respect- 
‘ed, and was astonished at the number of faces 
I had never seen which followed to the church- 
yard. Amopgst them were the Coninghams, 
father and son; but except by a friendly 
grasp of the hand, and a few words of condo- 
lence, neither interrupted the calm depression 
rather than grief in which I found myself. 
When I returned home, there was with my 
aunt a married sister, whom I had never seen 
before. Up to this time, she had shown an 
arid despair, and been regardless of every- 
thing about her; but now she was in tears. 
I left them together, and wandered for hours 
up and down the lonely playground of my 
childhood, thinking of many things—most of 





all, how strange it was that, if there were a 
hereafter for us, we should know positively 
nothing concerning it; that not a whisper 
should cross the invisible line ; that the some- 
thing which had looked from its windows so 
lovingly, should have in a moment withdrawn, 
by some back way unknown either to itself or 
us, into a region of which all we can tell is 
that thence no prayers and no tears will entice 
it to lift for an instant again the fallen curtain, 
and look out once more. Why should not 
God, I thought, if a God there be, permit one 
single return to each, that so the friends left 
behind in the dark might be sure that death 
was not the end, and so live in the world as 
not of the world ? 

When I re-entered, I found my aunt look- 
ing a little cheerful. She was even having 
something to eat with her sister—an elderly 
country-looking woman, the wife of a farmer 
in a distant shire. Their talk had led them 
back to old times, to their parents and the 
friends of their childhood; and the memory 
of the Jong dead had comforted her a little 
over the recent loss: for all true hearts death 
is a uniting, not a dividing power. 

“‘T suppose you will be going back to Lon- 
don, Wilfrid?” said my aunt, who had already 
been persuaded to pay her sister a visit. 

“TI think I had better,’ I answered. 
“When I have a chance of publishing a book, 
I should like to come and write it, or at least 
finish it here, if you will let me.” 

“The place is your own, Wilfrid. Of 
course I shall be very glad to have you here.” 

“The place is yours as much as mine, 
aunt,” I replied. ‘I can’t bear to think that 
my uncle has no right over it still. 1 believe 
he has, and therefore it is yours just the same 
—not to mention my own wishes in the 
matter.” 

She made no reply, and I saw that both 
she and her sister were shocked either at my 
mentioning the dead man, or at my suppos- 
ing he had any earthly rights left. The next 
day they set out together, leaving in the house 
the wife of the head man at the farm to at- 
tend to me until I should return to town. [ 
had intended to set out the following morning, 
but I found myself enjoying so much the un- 
disturbed possession of the place, that I re- 
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mained there for ten days ; and when I went, 
it was with the intention of making it my home 
as soon as I might: I had grown enamored 
of the solitude so congenial to labor. Before 
I left 1 arranged my uncle’s papers, and in 
doing so found several early sketches, which 
satisfied me that he might have distinguished 
himself in literature if his fate had led him 
thitherward. 

Having given the house in charge to my 
aunt’s deputy, Mrs. Herbert, I at length re- 
turned to my lodging in Camden Town. 
There I found two letters waiting me, the one 
announcing the serious illness of my aunt, 
and the other her death. The latter was two 
days old. I wrote to express my sorrow, and 
excuse my apparent neglect, and having made 
a long journey to see her also laid in the 
earth, I returned to my old home in order to 
make fresh arrangements. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
PROPOSALS. 
Mrs. HERBERT attended me during the 
forenoon, but left me after my early dinner. 
I made my tea for myself, and a tankard filled 


from a barrel of ale of my uncle’s brewing, 
with a piece of bread and cheese, was my un- 


varying supper. The first night I felt very 
lonely, almost indeed what the Scotch call 
eerie. The place, although inseparably in- 
terwoven with my earliest recollections, drew 
back and stood apart from me—a thing to be 
thought about; and, in the ancient house, 
amidst the lonely field, I felt like a ghost 
condemned to return and live the vanished 
time over again. I had had a fire lighted in 
my own room; for, although the air was 
warm outside, the thick stone walls seemed 
to retain the chilly breath of last winter. 
The silent rooms that filled the house forced 
the sense of their presence upon me. I 
seemed to see the forsaken things in them 
staring at each other, hopeless and useless, 
across the dividing space, as if saying to them- 
selves, “We belong to the dead, are moulder- 
ing to the dust after them, and in the dust 
alone we meet.” From the vacant rooms my 
soul seemed to float out beyond, searching 
still—to find nothing but loneliness and emp- 
tiness betwixt me and the stars; and beyond 





the stars more loneliness and more emptiness 
still—no rest for the sole of the foot of the 
wandering Psyche—save—one mighty saving 
—an exception which if true must be the one 
all-absorbing rule. “But,” I was saying to 
myself, “love unknown is not even equal to 
love lost,” when my revery was broken by 
the dull noise of a horse’s hoofs upon the 
sward. I rose and went to the window. As 
I crossed the room, my brain rather than my- 
self suddenly recalled the night when my 
pendulum drew from the churning trees the 
unwelcome genius of the storm. ‘The moment 
I réached the window—there through the dim 
summer twilight, once more from the trees, 
now as still as sleep, came the same figure. 

Mr. Coningham saw me at the fire-lighted 
window, and halted. 

“May I be admitted?” he asked, cere- 
moniously. 

I made a sign to him to ride round to the 
door, for I could not speak aloud: it would 
have been rude to the memories that haunted 
the silent house. 

“May I come in for a few minutes, Mr. 
Cumbermede?” he asked again, already at 
the door by the time I had opened it. 

“ By all means, Mr. Coningham,” I replied. 
“Only you must tie your horse to this ring, 
for we—I—have no stable here.” 

“T’ve done this before,” he answered, as 
he made the animal fast. “I know the ways 
of the place well enough. But surely you're 
not here in absolute solitude ?” 

“Yes, I am. I prefer being alone at 
present.” 

“Very unhealthy, I must say! You will 
grow hypochondriacal if you mope in this 
fashion,” he returned, following me up the 
stairs to nly room. 

“A day or two of solitude now and then 
would, I suspect, do most people more good 
than harm,” I answered. “But you must 
not think I intend leading a hermit’s life. 
Have you heard that my aunt o* 

“Yes, yes.—You are left alone in the world. 
But relations are not a man’s only friends— 
and certainly not always his best friends.” 

I made no reply, thinking of my uncle. 

“I did not know you were down,” he re- 
sumed. “I was calling at my father’s, and 














seeing your light across the park, thought it 
possible you might be here, and rode over to 
see.—May I take the liberty of asking what 
your plans are?” he added, seating himself 
by the fire. 

“‘T have hardly had time to form. new ones ; 
but I mean to stick to my work, anyhow.” 

“You mean your profession ?” 

“Yes, if you will allow me to call it such. 
I have had success enough already to justify 
me in going on.” 

“T am more pleased than surprised to hear 
it,” he answered. ‘But what will you do 
with the old nest ?” 

“ Let the old nest wait for the old bird, Mr. 
Coningham—keep it to die in.” 

“T don’t like to hear a young fellow talk- 
ing that way,” he remonstrated. “You've 
got a long life to live yet—at least I hope so. 
But if you leave the house untenanted till the 
period to which you allude, it will be quite 
unfit by that time even for the small service 
you propose to require of it. Why not let it 
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—for a term of years? I could find you a 
tenant, I make no doubt.” 

“IT won't let it. I shall meet the world all 
the better if I have a place of my own to take 
refuge in.” 

“Well, I can’t say but there’s good in that 
fancy. To have any spot of your own, how- 
ever small—freehold, I mean—must be a 
comfort. At the same time, what’s the world 
for, if you’re to meet it in that half-hearted 
way? I don’t mean that every young man— 
there are exceptions—must sow just so many 
bushels of avena fatua. There are plenty ,of 
enjoyments to be got without leading a wild 
life—which I should be the last to recommend 
to any young man of principle. Take my 
advice and let the place. But pray don’t do 
me the injustice to fancy I came to look after 
a job. I shall be most happy to serve you.” 

“I am exceedingly obliged to you,” I an- 
swered. “If you could let the farm for me 
for the rest of the lease, of which there are 
but a few years to run, that would be of great 
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consequence to mie. Herbert, my uncle's 
foreman, who has the management now, is a 
very good fellow, but I doubt if he will do 
more than make both ends meet without my 
aunt, and the accounts would bother me end- 
lessly.” 

“TJ shall find out whether Lord Inglewold 
be inclined to resume the fag-end. In such 
case, as the lease has been a long one, and 
land has risen much, he would doubtless pay 
a part of the difference. Then there’s the 
stock—worth a good deal, I should think. 
I'll see what can be done. And then there’s 
the stray bit of park ?” 

“What do you mean by that?” I asked. 
“We have been in the way of calling it the 
park, though why, I never could tell. I con- 
fess it does look like a bit of Sir Giles’s that 
had wandered beyond the gates.” 

“There is some old story or other about it, 
I believe. The possessors of the Moldwarp 
estate have, from time immemorial, regarded 
it as properly theirs. I know that.” 

“T am much obliged to them, certainly. 
J have been in the habit of thinking differ- 
ently.” 

“Of course, of course,” he rejoined, laugh- 
ing. “But there may have been some—amis- 
take somewhere. I know Sir Giles would 
give five times its value for it.” 

“He should not have it if he offered the 
Moldwarp estate in exchange,” I cried indig- 
nantly; and the thought flashed across me 
that this temptation was what my uncle had 
feared from the acquaintance of Mr. Coning- 
ham. 

“Your sincerity will not be put to so great 
a test as that,” he returned, laughing quite 
merrily. “ But I am glad you have such a re- 
spect for real property. At the same time— 
how many acres are there of it?” 

“TI don’t know,” I answered curtly and truly. 

“It's of no consequence. Only if you 
don’t want to be tempted, don’t let Sir Giles 
or my father broach the subject. You needn’t 
look at me. J am not Sir Giles’s agent. 
Neither do my father and I run in double 
harness. He hinted, however, this very day, 
that he believed the old fool wouldn't stick 
at £500 an acre for this bit of grass—if he 
couldn’t get it for less.” 





“If that is what you come about, Mr. 
Coningham,” I rejoined, haughtily I dare say, 
for something I could not well define made 
me feel as if the dignity of a thousand ances- 
tors were periled in my own, “I beg you will 
not say another word on the subject, for sell 
this land I qw// not.” 

He was looking at me strangely: his eye 
glittered with what, under other circumstances, 
I might have taken for satisfaction; but he 
turned his face away and rose, saying, with a 
curiously altered tone, as he took up his 
hat, 

“I’m very sorry to have offended you, Mr. 
Cumbermede. I sincerely beg your pardon. 
I thought our old—friendship may I not call 
it?—-would have justified me in merely re- 
porting what I had heard. I see now that I 
was wrong. I ought to have shown more 
regard for your feelings at this trying time. 
But again I assure you I was only reporting, 
and had not the slightest intention of making 
myself a go-between in the matter. One word 
more: I have no doubt I could /¢¢ the field 
for you—at good grazing rental. That I 
think you could hardly object to.” 

“T should be much obliged to you,” I re- 
plied—“ for a term of not more than seven 
years—but without the house, and with the 
stipulation expressly made that I have right 
of way in every direction through it.” 

“ Reasonable enough,” he answered. 

“One more thing,” I said: “all these 
affairs must be pure matters of business be- 
tween us.” 

“ As you please,” he returned, with, I fan- 
cied, a shadow of disappointment if not of 
displeasure on his countenance. “I should 
have been more gratified if you had accepted 
a friendly office; but I will do my best for 
you, notwithstanding.” 

“T had no intention of being unfriendly, 
Mr. Coningham,” I said. ‘ But when I think 
of it, I fear I may have been rude, for the bare 
proposal of selling this Naboth’s vineyard of 
mine would go far to make me rude to any 
man alive. It sounds like an invitation to 
dishonor myself in the eyes of my ancestors.” 

“ Ah! you do care about your ancestors ?” 
he said, half musingly, and looking into his 
hat. 
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“Of course I do! Who is there does 


not ?” 

“Only some ninety-nine hundredths of the 
English nation.” 

“T cannot well forget,” I returned, “ what 
my ancestors have done for me.” 

“Whereas most people only remember that 
their ancestors can do no more for them. I 
declare I am almost glad I offended you. It 
does one good to hear a young man speak 
like that in these degenerate days, when a 
buck would rather be the son of a rich brewer 
than a decayed gentleman. I will call again 
about the end of the week—that is if you will 
be here—and report progress.” 

His manner, as he took his leave, was at 
once more friendly and more respectful than 
it had yet been—a change which I attributed 
to his having discovered in me more firm- 
ness than he had expected, in regard, if not 
of my rights, at least of my social position. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 
ARRANGEMENTS. 

My custom at this time, and for long after 
I had finally settled down in the country, was 
to rise early in the morning—often, as I used 
when a child, before sunrise, in order to see 
the first burst of the sun upon the new-born 
world. I believed then, as I believe still, 
that, lovely as the sunset is, the sunrise is 
more full of mystery, poetry, and even, I had 
almost said, pathos. But often ere he was 
well up I had begun to imagine what the even- 
ing would be like, and with what softly min- 
gled, all but imperceptible gradations it would 
steal into night. Then when the night came, 
I would wander about my little field, vainly 
endeavoring to picture the glory with which 
the next day’s sun would rise upon me. 
Hence the morning and evening became well 
known to me; and yet I shrink from saying 
it, for each is endless in the variety of its 
change. And the longer I was alone, I be- 
came the more enamored of solitude, with 
the labor to which, in my case, it was so help- 
ful ; and began indeed to be in some danger 
. Of losing sight of my relation to “a world of 
men,” for with that world my imagination and 
my love for Charley were now my sole recog- 
nizable links. 





In the fore-part of the day, I read and 
wrote ; and in the after-part found both em- 
ployment and pleasure in arranging my uncle’s 
books, amongst which I came upon a good 
many treasures whereof I was now able in 
some measure to appreciate the value—think- 
ing often, amidst their ancient dust and odors, 
with something like indignant pity, of the 
splendid collection, as I was sure it must be, 
mouldering away in utter neglect at the 
neighboring Hall. 

I was on my knees in the midst of a pile 
which I had drawn from a cupboard under the 
shelves, when Mrs. Herbert showed Mr. Con- 
ingham in. I was annoyed, for my uncle's 
room was sacred ; but as I was about to take 
him to my own, I saw such a look of interest 
upon his face that it turned me aside, and I 
asked him to take a seat. 

“If you do not mind the dust,” I added. 

“Mind the dust!” he exclaimed,—“ of old 
books! I count it almost sacred. I am glad 
you know how to value them.” 

What right had he to be glad? How did 
he know I valued them? How could I but 
value them? I rebuked my offense, how- 
ever, and after a little talk about them, in 
which he revealed much more knowledge than 
I should have expected, it vanished. He then 
informed me of an arrangement he and Lord 
Inglewold’s factor had been talking over in 
respect of the farm ; also of an offer he had had 
for my field. I considered both sufficiently ad- 
vantageous in my circumstances, and the re- 
sult was that I closed with both. 

A few days after this arrangement I return- 
ed to London, intending to remain for some 
time. I had a warm welcome from Charley, 
but could not help fancying an unacknowl- 
edged something dividing us. He appeared, 
notwithstanding, less oppressed, and, in a 
word, more like other people. I proceeded 
at once to finish two or three papers and sto- 
ries, which late events had interrupted. But 
within a week London had grown to me sti- 
fling and unendurable, and I longed unspeak- 
ably for the free air of my field, and the lone- 
liness of my small castle. If my reader re- 
gard me as already a hypochondriac, the sole 
disproof I have to offer is, that I was then 
diligently writing what some years afterwards 
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obtained a hearty reception from the better 
class of the reading public. Whether my 
habits were healthy or not, whether my love 
of solitude was natural or not, I cannot but 
hope from this that my modes of thinking 
were. The end was, that after finishing the 
work I had on hand, I collected my few be- 
longings, gave up my lodging, bade Charley 
good-by, receiving from him a promise to 
visit me at my own house if possible, and 
took my farewell of London for a season, de- 
termined not to return until I had produced a 
work which my now more enlarged judgment 
might consider fit to see the light. I had laid 
out all my spare money upon books, with 
which in a few heavy trunks I now went back 
to my solitary dwelling. I had no care upon 
my mind, for my small fortune along with 
the rent of my field was more than sufficient 
for my maintenance in the almost anchoretic 
seclusion in which I intended to live, and 
hence I had every advantage for the more 
definite projection and prosecution of a work 
which had been gradually shaping itself in my 
mind for months past. 


Before leaving for London, I had already 
spoken to a handy lad employed upon the 
farm, and he had kept himself free to enter 


my service when I should require him. He 
was the more necessary to me that I still had 
my mare Lilith, from which nothing but fate 
should ever part me. I had no difficulty in 
arranging with the new tenant for her con- 
tinued accommodation at the farm; while, 
as Herbert still managed its affairs, the 
services of his wife were available as often 
as I required them. But my man soon 
made himself capable of doing everything 
for me, and proved himself perfectly trust- 
worthy. 

I must find a name for my place—for its 
own I will not write : let me call it The Moat ; 
there were signs, plain enough to me after my 
return from Oxford, that there had once been 
a moat about it, of which the hollow I have 
mentioned as the spot where I used to lie and 
watch for the sun’s first rays had evidently 
been a part. But the remains of the moat 
lay a considerable distance from the house, 
Suggesting a large area of building at some 





former period, proof of which, however, had 
entirely vanished, the house bearing every 
sign of a narrow completeness. 

The work I had undertaken required a con- 
stantly recurring reference to books of the 
sixteenth century ; and although I had pro- 
vided as many as I thought I should need, I 
soon found them insufficient. My uncle’s 
library was very large for a man in his posi- 
tion, but it was not by any means equally de- 
veloped ; and my necessities made me think 
often of the old library at the Hall, which 
might contain somewhere in its ruins every 
book I wanted. Not only, however, would it 
have been useless to go searching in the form- 
less mass for this or that volume, but, unable 
to grant Sir Giles the desire of his heart in 
respect of my poor field, I did not care to ask 
of him the comparatively small favor of being 
allowed to burrow in his dust-heap of litera- 
ture. 

I was sitting, one hot noon, almost in de- 
spair over a certain little point concerning 
which I could find no definite information, 
when Mr. Coningham called. After some 
business matters had been discussed, I men- 
tioned, merely for the sake of talk, the diffi- 
culty I was in—the sole disadvantage of a 
residence in the country as compared with 
London, where the British Museum was the 
unfailing resort of all who required such aid 
as I was in want of. 

“But there is the library at Moldwarp 
Hall,” he said. 

“Yes, there it is; but there is not here.” 

“TI have no doubt Sir Giles would make 
you welcome to borrow what books you 
wanted. He is a good-natured .man, Sir 
Giles.” 

I explained my reason for not troubling 
him. 

“Besides,” I added, “the library is in such 
absolute chaos, that I might with less loss of 
time run up to London, and find any volume 
I happened to want among the old book- 
shops. You have no idea what a mess Sir 
Giles’s books are in—scarcely two volumes of 
the same book to be found even in proximity. 
It is one of the most painful sights I ever 
saw.” 


(To be Continued.) 
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THE CLOTHES OF A GHOST. 
(THE SPIRIT OF A BEAUTIFUL AND VAIN WOMAN SPEAKS.) 


THEY were shut from me in a costly chest, 
Though I, in a woman's slight, sad way, 
Of the lovely things that I loved the best 
Held none, I fear me, so sweet as they— 
For I was daintily dress’d! 


A precious glimmer of gold was mine, 
To coil and charm on my bosom then ; 
And two great jewels whose restless shine 
Troubled the foolish hearts of men, 
Who fancied their light divine. 


These thin hands wore on their tremulous grace 
Such fair little gloves as white as snows; 
And softly laid on my dim, fixed face 
Were calm, clear colors of white and rose, 
In another time and place. 


There’s a withering, weird half-picture of Me— 
No, of my Clothes—on a shadowy wall : 
A wonderful painter, they said, was he 
Who studied my drapery, that was all, 
Not guessing what I might be. 


Yet he raved of me in my far, flush’d day, 
And thought he knew me, and held me dear; 
And now, should I waver across his way, 
He would grow as ghastly as I am, with fear, 
Though he is so wise and gray! 


But my beautiful Clothes were his despair— 
They were so well-cut, so charmingly made. 
It is best that they were not worn threadbare ; 

It is best that I did not feel them fade ; 
It is best—did he ever care? 


I, a thing too fearfully fine to show, 
Or stain the starlight wherein I pass, 
Must still have the old, fierce vanity grow, 
Must yearn by the water, as by a glass, 
For a glimpse of—Nothing, I know! 


Oh, my lovely Clothes that I still admire ! 
They were only fashion’d for moth and rust; 

Yet I, their wearer, though scarr’d by fire, 

Shall sit with the gentle ghosts, I trust, 
Who once wore meaner attire ! 





TOPICS OF 


THE TIME 





For had I been less like the lilies array’d, 
They of the field that toil not nor spin, 
I had thought of my Father's work, nor strayed 
In empty glory, in shining sin, 
Far into the final shade. 


TOPICS OF 


LIVING WITH WINDOWS OPEN. 

More than any other people in the world, Ameri- 
cans live with their windows open, Less than any 
people who have homes do they regard their homes as 
sacredly private. Every family knows its neighbor’s 
affairs; and nothing transpires concerning the most 
private relations that is not immediately noised abroad, 
discussed, and judged by meddling and gossiping com- 
munities, Homes that should be guarded with the 
most jealous care are of easy access to strangers, who 
come with the flimsiest credentials, or with none at 
ali; and every year produces its crop of personal and 
social disasters which this unwise exposure of the soil 
gives to reckless or villainous sowing. If a man 
should wish to see how Americans differ ih this thing 
from other nations, let him try to get into a German 
or an English family, or even into a French family, 


abroad. He will at once discover that he has under- 


taken to do a very difficult thing. No man can obtain 


an inside view of the economies and habits of a foreign 
home, and share in its communion, who does not enter 
it with a record or an introduction and indorsement 
which place him above suspicion, Students who go 
to continental Europe to study language, with the 
natural expectation to accomplish their purpose by 
entering a French or a German family, find, to their 
surprise, that nothing but necessity will induce any 
family to open its sanctities to them. 

It will naturally be said that old or mature commu- 
nities are conservative in this, as in other matters; 
but we do not see that, as America grows older, it 
mends in this respect. Indeed, it is certainly and 
swiftly growing worse. The greed for personalities — 
the taste for everything relating to the life of individ- 
uals—and the base desire to be talked about, were 
never more prevalent than now. We have only to 
take up a fashionable paper to learn who has had 
parties, who attended the parties, who were the belles 
of the parties, and how they were dressed; and we 
know while we read that the ladies who gave the par- 
ties gave also the information concerning them, and 
were glad to see the reports in print. Weddings, 
which should be sacred to kindred and closest friends, 
are turned into public shows; and trousseaus are in- 
ventoried by the daily prints and spread before the 
country. It is not enough that one’s marriage be 
published when it takes place, but the engagement 
must be bruited in Fenkins’s Fournal, Jenkins having 
previously been assured that the announcement would 
not be offensive, and subsequently repaid by an order 
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THE TIME. 


for extra papers, The inanities of the Court Journal, 
over which Americans were in the habit of laughing a 
dozen years ago, are more than matched by the daily 
report of the movements of every man of title, or 
place, or notoriety, When a woman lectures, the re- 
porters understand that the first thing people wish to 
learn about her relates to her face, figure, and dress; 
and that is the first thing they write about. The wo- 
men of the platform — being all very sensible women, 
and too wise to be vain—are of course offended by this 
treatment ; but it somehow happens that the reports 
are generally of a flattering character. 

It would be possible to get along with all this, A 
man may become used to smothering his sense of hu- 
miliation and disgust when reading the public record of 
private life, so long as that record is made with the 
consent, or at the wish, of those to whom it relates; 
but it happens that we have in America now a prowl- 
ing, prying, far-seeing, vivacious, loquacious, voracious 
being known as the Local Editor, who must get a 
living, and who lives only upon items, Ifaman sneeze 
twice in his presence, the local column of the morning 
paper will contain the announcement that ‘‘ our esteemed 
fellow-citizen’’ is suffering from a severe cold. If a 
man lose his hat in a high wind, it excites the mirth of 
the local editor to the extent of adozen lines. He 
amplifies an accident that kills, or a scandal that ruins, 
with marvelous minuteness of detail His eye is at 
every man’s back door, to see and report who and what 
go and come. There is nothing safe from his pen. 
All the private affairs of the community for which he 
writes are published to that community every day, If 
aman shoots a dog, or catches a string of trout, or 
rides out for his health, or is seen mysteriously leaving 
town on an evening train, or sells a horse, or buys a 
cow, or gives a dinner-party, or looks sallow, or grows 
fat, or smiles upon a widow, or renews the wall-paper 
of his house, he gives the local editor an item. The 
local editor turns the houses of the community inside 
out every day, and keeps the windows open by which 
the secrets and sanctities of every home are exposed to 
public view. 

The local editor is, we regret to say, not without 
excuse. Occasionally some indignant victim of his 
prying and publishing propensities scourges or scolds 
him ; but it must be confessed, with sorrow and shame, 
that his local column finds a greedy market. Instead of 
frowning upon the liberty he takes with persons and 
homes, and the details of individual private life, the 
multitude read his column first of all, That its results 
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are mischievous and demoralizing in their ministry to 
neighborhood gossip and scandal, there is no doubt. 
Among its worst results is the destruction of all rever- 
ence for the right of every private man to live privately, 
and of every home to live with its windows closed. 
There is unquestionably a desire in a certain sort 
of private life to get into the papers—a desire to spread 
all the details of its doings before the world. This life 
may be ‘‘high” or low, fashionable or unfashionable, 
but it is irredeemably vulgar, and can only disgust every 
self-respectful and dignified man and woman. Let us 
protest on behalf of decency against the familiar treat- 
ment which the retiring and the unwilling receive in the 
local column, and in the more ambitious performances 
of the omnipresent Jenkins. Let us at least have the 
privilege of repeating the cry of Betsy Trotwood, when 
her little patch of green was invaded, ‘‘ Janet ! don- 
keys ! ” 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 

WE have not, from the beginning, entertained an 
expectation that the French Republic would be perma- 
nent, or in any degree harmonious and prosperous. 
The love of license without law, and not the love of 
liberty within the bounds of law—law self-appointed, 
self-respected, and self-sustained—is the animating 
principle of the French people. Philosophical and 
impracticable theorists in society and politics, and 
ambitious demagogues, are the leaders of public opinion 
and action. They work without harmony of head, or 
heart, or hand—united only in the attempt to shake off 
the power that has held them in healthy check and 
order, Tne masses of the people, especially in the 
provinces, follow as they are led. There is no great, 
overwhelming public opinion which pushes from be- 
hind, as in this country. It is entirely a matter of 
leaders and followers—a few heads leading Paris, and 
Paris pretty uniformly leading the nation, If the 
United States were made up of the same materials, in 
the same proportions, that now constitute the city of 
New York, they would be in the present condition of 
France, There is no overwhelming public opinion in 
New York city that controls its governing politi- 
cians, Those politicians lead the masses of the city 
whithersoever they will ; and if the same fact obtained 
throughout the country, the Republic would be a 
wreck within twelve months, 

There can be no republic where there is faith neither 
in God nor man. The leaders of the French people 
are almost uniformly infidels and atheists, who recog- 
nize only a single omnipresent, omnipotent fact, 
namely, universal selfishness. On this they rely; in 
this they thoroughly believe ; by this they direct their 
action. They believe that every man would gladly 
stand upon his brother’s neck to reach to power. They 
have no more faith in women than in men, and this 
fact is recognized and pronounced throughout the 
structure and machinery of their social life. One of 
the most striking comments upon their character is 
their rebellion, upon the first opportunity that presents 





itself, against all the restraints, appointments, and 
officers of religion. Witness the recent imprisonment 
of ‘servants of a person called God !” They violate 
churches, desecrate altars, imprison priests, invade and 
disperse religious houses, and do it all in the sacred 
name of liberty, That the form of religion which they 
thus insult has had much to do in making them what 
they are, there can be no question; but the fact 
shows that they not only have no faith in the Roman 
Catholic representation of Christianity, but they have 
no faith in any Christianity, and no faith in God him- 
self. Contrast the action and feeling of these men 
with that of the American people during the late civil 
war in this country. The moment the two sections 
found themselves engaged in a struggle, both became 
intensely religious. There were more prayers than 
oaths on camp and battle-field ; and all over the dis- 
cordant States there was a fresh interest in Christian 
truth and in Christian institutions, The difference in 
material for a republic offered respectively by France 
and America can be seen in nothing more plainly than 
in this, that when the former is in trouble she rebels 
madly against every religious restraint, and everything 
associated with religious restraint ; and that when the 
latter comes to trial her first thought is to fall upon 
her knees, or devote herself with fresh consecration to 
religious duty. 

The ignorance and superstition of the masses of . 
France have already been sufficiently spoken of in 
these columns, and, indeed, are taken for granted when 
we assert that they are the blind followers of powerful 
leaders, of various aims and names. Since the German 
evacuation of Paris we have had an exhibition of 
French republicanism, pure and simple, We have seen 
a mass of active and leading minds in a huge quarrel 
for power and the spoils of office. There is no possi- 
ble reconciliation of these mento one another. There 
is no spirit of self-sacrifice and self-subordination for 
the public good. All is discord, anarchy, and blood. 
What will be the end ? A despotism, and nothing but 
adespotism. The French people are fit for nothing 
else ; and they can live under nothing else. Appa- 
rently the most fortunate thing that could happen to 
them would be a restoration of theempire. Napoleon 
is quite good enough for them ; though why he should 
desire to return to them is more than we can guess, for 
he has found empires to be quite as ungrateful as re- 
publics proverbially are, We are not among those 
who sneer at Louis Napoleon. He understands the 
French people better than any other man living, and, 
with all his sins, is so much wiser than the majority of 
the public men of the country, that he is quite worthy 
to stand at their head. We believe he has a sincere 
love of France, and a desire for her progress and true 
glory. We have seen no evidence that he desired the 
war which has wrought such woe to his people and 
to him; and we are quite prepared, if his life be con- 
tinued, to see him recalled to his old home in the 
Tuileries, Nay, we should greet such a return with 
gladness, for he has proved himself to be better capa 
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ble of taking care of France than she is of taking care 
It will be a glad day when France has 


of herself. 


popular culture and faith enough to maintain a repub- 


lic ; but that day is very far in the future. 


ee 4 GO me 


THE OLD CABINET, 


DeaR OLD CABINET:—You have often kindly 
chided me for a lack of self-assertion, and I know that 
by repute I am a man of unusual self-depreciation and 
modesty. 

Well, it always has been so—a bow and an “ After 
you, sir!” I remember, when I was a little fellow, it 
needed no drilling in courtesy to make me take the 
scrawniest apple, the littlest stick of candy, the bot- 
tom buckwheat cake—nor did I account this any vir- 
tue. The big apple, the topmost cake, always be- 
longed, I thought, to my neighbor—who ever mani- 
fested a similar conviction. 

I will not concede any lack of pluck, however. I 
was ready, at all times, to fight for my rights; but 
these rights, it seemed to me, were always those of B, 
No. 2. : 

Now that I have grown to manhood it is just the 
same, It is as natural for me to shrink from stepping 
up anywhere as No. 1, as it is for the other fellow to 
stepup. Deference always deputes me to the latter end 
of the cue. The odds in making change—even with a 
millionaire—are always against me. No one knows 
with what a pang I present my restaurant check at the 
cashier’s desk when a light appetite has made a little 
bill. How is the man to live, and support his family, 
I ask myself, if all his guests are such scrimpsy eaters ! 
Ah, I envy the chap who can hector it over the waiter 
on the strength of a bill of 15 cents; who can insist, 
in a loud and lordly way, upon bread— 

“ With one fish-ball !” 

I tell you this, dear O. C., that you may be able to 
account for what you must think perversity on the part 
of your friend: to show you how against the grain it 
goes—trying to avail myself of your advice. 

And now I am led to a further confession, which, 
after what has gone before, will probably surprise you :— 
I strongly suspect that I am one of the most conceited 
men on the face of the earth! Of course there are times 
when the best satisfied person will have a very poor 
opinion of himself. But if I should frankly tell you the 
average height of my self-esteem, I think you would 
open your eyes. I will not enter upon the subject of 
personal appearance. I doubt if anybody ever stated the 
exact truth as to his own opinion of his looks, and I 
am not willing to make myself ridiculous by the at- 
tempt. I will only say—and you may draw what infer- 
ence you please—I am fully convinced that my 
good Aunt Rebekah Pesimmons herself, who has the 
most unbecoming face of any member of our family, 
cherishes a secret, stable belief that there is that in the 
expression of her countenance which redeems to some 
extent the obvious faults of feature and complexion ; 
the funniest—unless you call it the saddest—part of it 
being that Aunt Rebekah P. might perhaps be con- 





sidered, at times, almost good-looking, were it not for 
her expression. 

I might mention a thousand little instances of self- 
consciousness and conceit on the part of your very 
modest friend: parades of exceptional knowledge— 
treasured compliments. I am seldom, I assure you, 
out of my mind’s eye ; and I am very free with mental 
comparisons greatly to my own advantage. I told you 
I did not think much of those verses I let you see the 
other day. But if you had not praised them, I am 
sure I should have had small opinion of your critical 
acumen. You would be amused if you knew how 
much I think about what people will say of me when I 
am dead, I have been actually tempted to try the ex- 
periment of the man who managed to attend his own 
funeral (although he did have some of the conceit 
knocked out of him), and I very much covet the ex- 
perience of those distinguished persons who, having 
been reported killed by accidents or bears in out-of-the- 
way places, afterward sit by their cozy firesides and read 
long and flattering obituary notices of themselves, I 
confess it has quite troubled me when I have thought 
how probable it is that in my own “‘ obituary” certain 
circumstances, in which I take especial pride, will, 
through ignorance or inadvertence, be omitted, Will 
my village newspaper biographer, I say to myself, 
remember that it was I who first drew attention to 
the importance of securing the Hil! Top for the erection 
of our beautiful town-hall ? Will he forget that I have 
been Vice-President of the Demosthenian Phalanx dur- 
ing two administrations? Will he remember that it 
was I who was the founder of the State branch of the 
National Society for the Suppression of Orange-Peels ? 

I know not why I make this confession, unless it be 
that I want to tell you how lenient the sense of my 
own self-esteem makes me with persons whose conceit 
outblossoms into vanity and positive egotism. I think, 
when I see an egotist, of good John Newton when he 
met the fellow going out to be hung, and remembered 
that by grace alone he had escaped that fate. Yes, we 
all are conceited enough, and prone to egotism as the 
sparks fly upward. But a man may accomplish almost 
every crime in the calendar—in a jaunty, gentlemanly 
sort of way—and still shine in ‘‘ good society.” Yet 
if men discover the conceit that is in him, then he has 
committed the unpardonable social sin. He is a bore, 
a nuisance, and charity has, in all her wardrobe, no 
mantle broad enough to cover his offense. 

And that is all from 

Yours, A. C. M. 

A LITTLE flush of pride passed over our souls when 
the big, square envelope came to hand, with its elegant 
inclosures, showing that our old and prosperous ac- 
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quaintance had weighed us in the social balance, and 
not found us wanting. Let us haste to the wedding ! 
we said to Theodosia on the eventful day ; and being 
divided like sheep from the vulgar goats who swarmed 
and stared upon the sidewalk, we passed up stately, 
between star-blazoned policemen, under the bright 
canopy, into the great, packed, rustling, whispering, 
gaudy church—a very seventh heaven of fashion, with 
sweet-scented welcoming cherubs in kid gloves and 
swallow-tails. 

O Deary! We can’t begin to tell how fine it was; 
how beautiful the bride looked in her pearls and dia- 
monds and long train, and vail reaching to the ground, 
and the three blushing brides-maids! We can’t begin to 
describe the gorgeous floral hangings, the wealth of bou- 
quets, wreaths, emblems, sprigs, sprays, and what not ; 
and the ceremony, so impressive ; with everything, in- 
deed, so couleur de rose and appropriate and touching, 
—everybody standing, all of a tremor, on tip-toe, 
to catch a glimpse of the happy couple as they step 
briskly down the aisle, —the organ roaring and raging, 
and squawking and squealing, and whistling and cooing, 
like a well-assorted un-happy family of wild beasts. 

And if the Scene at the sanctuary is indescribable, 
what can be said of the Reception at the house! For 
were there not nineteen hundred invitations out, and 
were there not present the Pickanninies and the Garul- 
lys, yes, and the Grand Panjandrum himself, with the 
little round button at the top? And was not Mrs. A,’s 


elegant ‘‘ point” actually torn from her back by the 
crowd; and was. not the table a marvel of costliness 


and delicacy, and all mysterious daintinesses! Then 
to see us all march around in procession, to view the 
cor—we mean to congratulate the bride, and the 
man who had won her; then to behold us pushed and 
jerked and squeezed out into the hall, and up the wide 
stairway, and into the room where the presents were 
arrayed on green shelves, and two detectives stood on 
guard. And such presents—such beautiful, dazzling, 
unheard-of things—it was enough to make one dizzy. 
And what if the bride did look dolefully fagged as 


she stood there, in her glory, under the bridal bell, and‘ 


what if Miss B. went away sour and severe, because 
Miss C., the vain thing, had worn great deal more ex- 
pensive lace than that Miss B. had ordered months 
ago for this very affair; and what if the flowers had 
wire stems; and what if there were more ice-pitchers 
and cuckoo clocks on the green shelves than any young 
couple could find use for; and what if a great many 





people were very mad because they were not invited: 
and a great many other people, who were invited, 
spent a great deal more money than they could afford in 
new dresses and supererogatory presents; what if the 
bride’s father turned pale, next day, when he footed 
up the cost of the happy occasion; and what if (al- 
though the deeper meaning and the human grace could 
not be altogether furbelowed from sight) it did seem 
so much like a hollow show and a mournful mockery of 
sacred things ;—was it not a grand affair—a nine-days’ 
wonder—and did not the Zown Titillator (which, if 
you were at the wedding, you bought on the sly to see 
if your name was mentioned) pronounce it, with con- 
scientious discrimination, ** ¢Ae event of the season,” 
**McFlimsey Place having seldom beheld its equal in 
all that goes to make up a brilliant and imposing 
effect.’’ 

Yes, it was a grand wedding. We have attended 
another one since—a small affair ; not to be mentioned 
on the same day with the McFlimsey Place sensa- 
tion, except to show by comparison what a surpassing 
success was the former.—A little way out in the 
country—rather a rural arrangement altogether; no 
style at all; very few there beside the family. Bless 
you! the bride and groom to be were both down at 
the front door to welcome us when we got in from the 
train ; and we had lots of fun before her brother Bob. 
came to the door,—with a strained, moist brightness 
in his eye,—and beckoned to her to go up stairs and 
put on her bonnet—no, it wasn’t a bonnet either, 
just a pretty little traveling hat, trimmed with—some- 
thing or other, to match the sweetest, neatest, most 
common sense Quaker-colored suit that ever you saw, 

The little church was quite crowded with the villa- 
gers, even the tiny, odd choir-loft was full to overflow- 
ing, and somebody had built a flowery arbor, odorous of 
apple-blossoms, just in front of the altar. There they 
were married ; and, as they turned to go, a little girl, all 
dressed in white and carrying a basket, sprang up like a 
fairy, no one knew whence, and flitted along the aisle, 
and down the stone steps in front of them, sprinkling 
flowers in their path, 

Then there was another jolly time at the house, and 
after much kissing and a few tears, a carriage drove 
away from the door, followed in mid-air by an old shoe, 
flung with a will, And so—out under the showery, 
sunshiny April sky— 

“ Across the hills they went 
In that new world which is the old.” 





HOME AND 


THE ETHICS OF DRESS, 

There are hill-slopes and mountain-tops in New 
England which glitter just now in a Spring-time 
broidery of flowers. With every season the flowers 
vary—now arbutus, now buttercups, now clover ; but 
no change comes to the solid granite which underlies 


SOCIETY. 


them. Through all seasons and all years it remains 
the same. 

Even so, certain immutable laws underlie all human 
fashions, changing not with the perpetual flux and 
sheen of outward life. These laws, of grace, of sym- 
metry, of propriety, are the oracles of our highest cul- 
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ture and our finest instincts. They are natural laws 
as well, and the things of Nature conform to them. 
Willows droop, elm boughs curve accordantly—no 
humblest flower that blows but recognizes their behest 
in the shaping and the painting of its cup. 

But we are not obedient as the flowers. Acknowl- 
edging the law, we forget it. Especially is this true 
in matters of dress, Fashion twitches this way and 
that, pulls lines out of their rightful sweep and mean- 
ing, overloads, deforms, disguises, and our eyes become 
demoralized. Hardly do we endure before we em- 
brace; we become a part of all which at first we 
hated, and the higher law is forgotten. 

Wherefore it is to be wished that as, each season, 
our journals record the caprices of Dame Fashion, 
some cooler voice in the background might be pro- 
vided, which should repeat and re-repeat the old code— 
so easily laid aside, so important to remember. Or, 
to use another figure, that amid the arbitrary changes 
and glitter of society, a wise hand should be found to 
seize and hold up the standard—as valid now as in the 
days of classic Greece, the standard of correct taste— 
if haply a few here and there might behold and follow. 

This code, worthy to be engraved on tables of 
brass, runs somewhat after this wise :— 

Imprimis. The first instinct about a new fashion 
is the true one. Don’t wait till your eye has lost its 
accuracy and your judgment its edge. Subject the 
thing at once to the general rule, and bow to the deci- 
sion. 

2d. What suits one person does not suit another. 
Know thyself. 

34. Dress should supplement good points and cor- 
rect bad ones. Thick and thin, long and short, are 
not all to be subjected to one Procrustean style. 

4th. Colors should be harmonious, should be 
massed—should be becoming. /d est, many little 
points or blotches of color sprinkled over a costu:ne 
produce a disagreeably pied and speckled effect, as of a 
monstrous robin’s egg, or a plum-pudding. One tint 
should prevail, relieved by a contrasting tint. No 
amount of fashionable prestige can make an unbecom- 
ing color becoming. ‘Nile green” will turn some 
people into oranges, though twenty empresses ordain 
its adoption. 

5th. Lines should be continuous, graceful, and fem- 
inine, It is better to look like a woman (if you hap- 
pen to be one) than like anything else—even a fashion- 
plate! 

6th. Ornament must be subordinate. Nature, with 
all her profusion, never forgets this fundamental law. 

7th. Above all things, be neat. Dainty precision 
and freshness is essential to a woman as a flower. 

8th. Individuality is the rarest and the cheapest 
thing in the world. . 

gth, and lastly, “Stylish” is of all the words in 
the English language the most deadly. It has slain its 
thousands. 

And now, dear audience—such of you as have been 
listening—our message is delivered. We have said our 

Vow. Il.—14 





little say into ears more or less deaf; and, proceeding 
after the usual manner of sages, to fly in the face of our 
own philosophy, are ready to turn with you for a con- 
sideration of that congenial theme, 


THE SPRING FASHIONS, 


In beginning the account of which we are tempted to 
exclaim with the ‘* Needy Knife-Grinder,” 

** Story! Lord bless you! I have none to tell, sir.”’ 

Paris, the seat of the oracles, is intent on sterner 
matters, and the fashionable trumpet so far sends 
forth but an uncertain blast. Bonnets and round 
hats have indeed “‘ suffered a sea change,” but every- 
thing else worn last year can, almost without excep- 
tion, be worn with equal propriety now. 

A certain solid and practical quality to which we 
alluded a while ago, still characterizes dress in all its 
departments. Germany takes precedence here as in 
graver fields. We miss the airiness, the ingenuity, 
the thousand pretty frivolities of the fallen empire. 
Everything is rich, heavy, durable. Zx pede Hercu- 
lem. 

Skirts are a little longer. They are now expected 
to remove orange-peel from the sidewalks, whereas in 
the winter their mission went no farther than straws, 
sticks, and such trifles. Over-skirts are cut excessively 
long, and are douffant to an extent undreamed of be- 
fore. To‘support the mass and produce a proper 
quantity of what boys call “stick out,’’ substructures 
of hair-cloth and steel springs are necessary ; we even 
hear—but tell it not in Gath—elastic sponge mentioned 
as used for this purpose. 

Jackets are a trifle deeper. They still boast those 
perpendicular slashes, which, on a fat figure, produce 
the charming effect of the prelimimary cuts which 
release an orange from its imprisoning rind. Bodices 
are pointed in front and lengthened into postillion 
basques behind. 

Sleeves are wider, fuller: and, which is an improve- 
ment, the pretty old fashion of frilled hanging under- 
sleeves of lace and muslin is revived. Black lace is 
sometimes used with black silks, and for persons in 
mourning, fluted ruffles of French organdy edged with 
footing. 

Arm in arm with the wide sleeves, collarettes and 
capes very naturally have come again into view. 
These are graceful and becoming to many people, 
and admit of much variety of form and material. 
Lace, however, is the favorite wear. Small round 
capes and jackets of chantilly and fine llama are in 
use for the street. Dresses and fichus of soft muslin 
and embroidery trimmed with Valenciennes are much 
in vogue for demi-toilettes, and, with under-dress of 
silk, for balls and dinners. Very beautiful and fine 
over-dresses in black and white Hama are also to be 
had. 

For summer mornings there is an infinite variety of 
pretty things:—percales, lawns, nainsooks, piqués, 
crisply ruffled, stitched into dainty plaits, embroidered, 
frilled. Freshness is the essential quality of a June 
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toilette, and we are disposed to agree with the great 
man (Lord Chatham was it?) who said there was 
nothing more delightful in nature than a woman 
dressed in white sitting under a green tree. Linen 
suits for traveling are as much in vogue as ever, and 
can be had in all colors, nut-brown, écru, primrose, 
pearl-gray, steel, pale-green. For cool afternoons 
there are innumerable and extremely pretty summer 
silks of all delicate shades, in hair stripes and ‘‘ pin- 
head” cheeks. Embroidered jackets of black cash- 
mere, and grenadine lined with colored silks, are worn 
en promenade. 

A strong tendency exists toward the re-introduction 
of crapes, so fashionable years ago. The Canton 
crapes are thus far expensive and hard to come by, 
but stimulated by the demand will undoubtedly make 
their way to us a little later véa California. Knots 
and scarfs of this beautiful stuff are already plentiful, 
and several of the leading houses exhibit a light glossy 
material known as ‘‘China crape,” which is popular 
for bonnets, over-dresses, and hat-trimmings. 


BONNETS. 


Bonnets deserve a paragraph to themselves,—if, 
indeed, they can be said to exist now-a-days, —the thing 
so called being a compromise between a bonnet and a 
hat, so nicely drawn that it is hard to say where one 
leaves off and the other begins. The Gypsy shape 
prevails, and is extremely becoming to such arch and 


youthful faces as would accord with the rest of the 
Gypsy costume and its surroundings. But as there 
are plain and dignified and elderly persons who would 
look entirely out of place beside a camp-fire ‘‘ crossing 
palms” and telling fortunes, this jaunty, saucy head- 
dress is ill adapted for universal wear. 
Straws—Leghorn, Dunstable, Chip, are the novelties 


of the season. Round hats are somewhat less worn on 
account of their close analugy to the bonnet. They 
are lower and broader brimmed—a scarf of grenadine, 
silk, or China crape twisted about the crown being a 
favorite trimming. 


SUMMER IN A CORNER, 


Dear, generous summer is at hand, of all seasons 
most lavish and loving. Her full lap holds the blos- 
soms of a world; her prodigal fingers scatter flowers 
on every side, by dusty highways, on mountain tops, in 
deep, secluded glens. The daisy’s snow she piles in the 
meadows, and tinges a million fields at once with gold 
of buttercup and red of clover. 

But none the less does she find time for humble 
nooks, unnoticed spots of earth. And to us who have 
but a tiny corner, a narrow back yard in which to do 
her homage, she comes as truly and as affluently as to 
palace garden or wide savanna. 

Do we drop a few seeds, inserta twig? Immediately 
her warm hands descend in blessing. Flowers have 
no airs, no pride of rank or placeto keep up. Mignon- 





ette will bloom and violets nestle, roses open their per- 
fumed hearts, morning-glories climb and twine, and 
lilies rear their stately heads as gladly in one place as 
another. Give them but earth, sun, and their beautiful 
opportunity, and nothing will they care that the family 
wash flaps on the lines over their heads, or that but a 
poor board fence separates them from the next door 
ash-heap. 

So let us take courage—we who, pent in cities and 
narrow lives, feel sometimes that the summer is not for 
us. The universal Mother knows no distinctions. We 
are all alike hers, and for every smallest aid to her 
loving mission she is ready to give tenfold recompense, 
and 

“* Make the world more sweet.” 


A **MODERN IMPROVEMENT.” 


Here is something from London interesting to those 
of us who are in perplexity on the subject of choosing 
husbands and wives ! 


**THE MATRIMONIAL News, a Weekly Journal 
devoted to the Promotion of Marriage and Conjugal 
Felicity.” 

ADDRESS TO THE PUBLIC. 

** Marriage is such an ancient institution, and has in 
all ages excited such universal interest among tht 
human family, that in offering to the public a journal 
specially devoted to the promotion of marital felici- 
ty, we feel sure we are only supplying a ational 
want. 

** Civilization, combined with the cold formalities of 
society avd the rules of etiquette, imposes such restric- 
tions upon the sexes, that there are thousands of mar- 
riageable men and women of all ages, capable of mak- 
ing each other happy, whe never have a chance of 
meeting either in town or country; therefore the 
desirability of having some organ through which ladies 
and gentlemen aspiring to marriage can be honorably 
brought into communication is too obvious to need 
demonstration.”’ 

Let us pause for breath.—A glance at the advertise- 
ments (some 2,000 in number during nine months’ 
circulation !) reveals curious things. Here is a bache- 
lor of fortune, aged 85, who asks to correspond with a 
young lady! Here isa Mahometan General, with a 
yearning for an English wife. There is even-a youth- 
ful nobleman with immense rent-roll, going, as it were, 
begging. All the gentlemen seem to be handsome and 
of commanding stature. Most of the ladies own to 
thirty summers, but (almost without exception) they 
are reported as looking remarkably young, and having 
the hearts and manners of eighteen. 

When shall we share in this modern improvement ? 
Matrimony Made Easy—or The Old Maids’ Appeal—a 
thousand good names suggest themselves for the paper. 
Surely somebody will take advantage of so excellent 
an idea! Who bids? 
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THE DEATH REcorD for the past month among 
prominent littérateurs, artists, and publicists, has been 
singularly marked. A half a score might deserve our 
attention, but we have only space to notice a leading 
case. The Prince Piickler Muskau, whose long life 
has been devoted to literary labors and practical work 
in the line of landscape gardening, died at a ripe old 
age, occupied to the very last with the thoughts that 
had controlled his life. Some of the most beautiful 
rural parks in Germany owe their existence to his 
fidelity to his favorite art ; and his ever-repeated cry 
of ** Woodman, spare that tree,” has saved many a 
primeval forest from the murderous axe, and caused 
the sandy plain or sterile rock to leave the realm of 
death, and bloom with vernal or perennial beauty. 
The Poet Holtei has just published a most pathetic 
‘¢In Memoriam ” to the deceased Prince. 

‘*La GRANDE NATION” is an expression so fre- 
quently used of late, that it is interesting to know that 
it has been traced up to its paternity. General Bona- 
parte first used it in Italy in a proclamation regarding 
the care that the great nation would take of Italy in 
the future. He repeated the expression in the 


same year in reply to an address of Talleyrand in the 
Euxembourg Palace, as follows: ‘* The Directory has 
succeeded in organizing the ‘Grande Nation,’ whose 
territory will hereafter only be limited by the bounda- 


ries set by nature itself.’ In 1805 Napoleon an- 
nounced to the French Senate the war against Austria, 
declaring that the nation in this most significant posi- 
tion ‘* would continue to deserve the appellation of 
‘La Grande Nation;’’? and when he crossed the 
Rhine, he exclaimed to his troops: ‘* You are only 
the vanguard of the ‘Grande Nation.’” At St. 
Helena the Emperor declared to Las Casas, his biog- 
rapher, that he was the author of this famous term ; 
and Napoleon the Third, on the occasion of the cele- 
bration of the Centennial of his uncle, called the atten- 
tion of the old invalids to this fact in a proclamation 
increasing their pension. 

HuNGARY is just now favored with a musical court 
at Pesth, sustained by the greatest living monarch of 
music, the noted Abbé Liszt. He holds a grand 
matinée every Sunday immediately after mass, which 
he conscientiously attends, and there receives the most 
beautiful ladies from the first families of the land, 
as well as artists of both sexes, singers and virtuosos. 
But the faithful must be punctual to the hour, or’they 
receive a severe reproof that he does not hesitate to 
administer publicly. Louis the Fourteenth scarcely 
observed more etiquette at his famous court, and, like 
him, Liszt is surrounded by courtiers, who bow and 
smile with a view to securing attention from majesty. 
When the company is assembled Liszt passes with 
stately gait through his salons, dispensing here a greet- 
ing and there a shake of the hand, with an occasional 
embrace and rarely a kiss on the cheek. This last 
favor is accorded to those only who deign to kiss his 





hand. His caprices are sometimes tyrannical, but 
those who are permitted to listen to his matchless play, 
feel amply repaid for all the whims of the great artist. 

CONSTANTINOPLE has been the scene of a rare 
literary festival, at which the triumphant victor was no 
less a personage than the most learned lady Madame 
Dora d’Istria, At a session of the Hellenic Philologi- 
cal Society, this lady delivered a lecture in modern 
Greek concerning the Indian Epic, and the labors of 
Corresto in Turin in the field of Sanscrit literature. 
This is the first time in the City of the Sultan that a 
lady has been the prominent figure on a literary occa- 
sion. 

RussIAN ROMANCE is beginning to receive marked 
attention in Russia, and is pushing its way to the pub- 
lishers and readers of the Continent. Its subjects are 
largely taken from the realistic field, and often prove 
a photographic presentation of the evils of Russian 
society. Alexander von Fall has just given to the 
world some of these pictures from Russian life, in 
which he depicts a scene with the St. Petersburg 
police, and a dinner with the Governor-General of 
Moscow. This sphere of literary labor is being culti- 
vated by some of the liveliest and most vigorous pens 
of Russia as a means of attractively presenting the 
various social evils of the great realm, and thus gain- 
ing a hearing. Turgenieff has made himself heard far 
beyond the limits of his own country, and the day is 
not far distant when Russian romances will become 
the common literary property of the world. 

AN Irish celebrity has been revenging the disparage- 
ment of his native land in the court circles of London 
in a manner which must be highly flattering to the 
Fenian exiles. Being invited to visit the queen, 
** Master McGrath,” accompanied by Lord Lurgan 
O’Spooner, proceeded to Windsor, and so intense was 
the curiosity manifested to get a peep at the distin- 
guished individual that a large crowd escorted the 
party from the station to Windsor Castle, where the 
spacious entrance hall had been arranged for his pre- 
sentation to the queen. Her Majesty, who was accom- 
panied by the Princess Louise and Prince Leopold, 
exhibited the warmest interest in Master McGrath. On 
Thursday the celebrity had another busy day, com- 
mencing with a private entertainment of his own, after 
which he was photographed. Lady Dartrey and the 
Countess of Waldegrave each held morning receptions 
in his honor, which were largely attended, and among 
the visitors were the Prussian Ambassador and the 
Countess Bernstorff. In the afternoon Master McGrath 
went to Marlborough House at the express desire of 
the Prince of Wales, who, together with the Prin- 
cess and the children, seemed to enjoy the visit in- 
tensely. 

One might imagine that Master McGrath was a dis- 
tinguished savant or a benefactor of the human race— 
at least a humble hero who had saved the life of 
somebody worth saving. 
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He was, in fact, a greyhound who had won two or 
three races ! 

TuaT England is, in spite of bad laws and bad ex- 
ample, progressing, will be shown by two incidents 
which have both come in the life and memory of one 
person now living. In the early part of this century 
the father of a family, being caught by a press-gang 
and carried off to sea, left his wife, the mother of 
several children, in absolute destitution. To relieve 
the hunger of her children she broke the window of a 
baker’s shop and stole a loaf of bread. She was ar- 
rested and put on trial for her life, the law making a 
forcible entry into a house accompanied by theft, 
punishable by hanging. The unfortunate wife and 
mother, besides being of singular personal beauty, en- 
listed all the sympathy the circumstances entitled her 
to, but the shopkeepers e2 masse rallied to the prose- 
cution and insisted on an example being made, as such 
robberies were very frequent and they had hitherto 
been unable to detect any offender. She was accord- 
ingly convicted and hanged. Perhaps Napoleon had 
heard of this case when he characterized the English as 
a nation of shopkeepers, 

Very recently a woman was put on her trial in 
London for having, in co-operation with her hus- 
band, committed the most daring and considerable 
robbery of the day. They had taken lodgings in a 
respectable quarter of the city, to which a clerk brought 
a quantity of diamonds, when the woman applied 
chloroform, and having made him insensible, the hus- 
band took the goods and they left the clerk master of 
the premises, the husband escaping to the continent, 
the wife, after some days, being arrested. The offence 
was clearly proven, but as by English law the wife 
lives under the compulsion and on the suffrage of the 
husband, she is not responsible for what she does while 
under his influence, and the jury, listening to the sym- 
pathies so fruitlessly appealed to in the case of the poor 
sailor’s wife, acquitted her altogether of every offence, 
and the spectators, the children of those who saw the 
former hanged and doubtless applauded the hangman, 
applauded heartily the criminal’s release. 

It certainly marks a revolution in the sentiments of a 
nation, and though the conservative element of English 
society is horror-struck with the prospect of irrespon- 
sible crime thus opened to it, what can be more logical 
than such a verdict! If the woman has no legal 
standing, no right to her earnings (or her stealings), 
if she has no right to repel the authority of her husband, 
and has no escape from it, save by his or her other 
crime, if even he may use to a certain extent physical 
violence to compel her to obey him, obedience being 
her duty, and determining between just and unjust 
obedience not her privilege, how can she be made 
justly punishable for her acts when, if she refused com- 
pliance, she could be punished by him without recourse 

to the law, so long as his punishment did not come in 
a form which gave her a claim to a separation? It is 
the reductio ad absurdum of the legal position of the 
sex in England. 





And both these cases, monstrous in themselves, are 
strictly according to the law of England regulating 
woman’s position. To complete the exposition of its 
absurdity we may instance the Mordaunt divorce case 
now pending in London. A woman whose conduct as 
a wife had been notoriously flagitious, is the subject of 
an application for divorce. As a certain eminent and 
necessarily-to-be-revered personage is mixed up in the 
affair, the suit is stopped under a flimsily made out plea 
of the lady’s insanity, which, by the decision of the 
judge, estopped the pursuit of a divorce on ac- 
count of acts committed when there was no in- 
sanity; it being patent to the whole world that this 
is a mere pretext to protect the distinguished per- 
sonage from the consequences of a more profound 
investigation. 

A TERRIBLE item in the statistics of the British 
empire is the account of the pauperage of the year just 
finished. The number of paupers, in-door and out- 
door recipients of charity, exclusive of pauper lunatics 
and those who make their living by begging, was not 
less than 998,010, within a trifle of one million souls 
recognized paupers on the hands of the guardians of 
the poor. Add to these the beggars with whom all the 
considerable cities swarm, the thieves by profession, 
and then consider the wretched lives of a much larger 
proportion who maintain independence just free from 
starvation and the alms-giving community, and we 
have an idea of the social condition of England suffi- 
ciently appalling. 

And but for emigration this condition must have 
been infinitely worse. In some districts, societies for 
the encouragement of emigration are formed as the sole 
refuge from starvation or the support by charity of 
large numbers of the country people who are willing to 
work, but can find no work to do. The social organi- 
zation of England, and the accumulation of enormous 
estates, crowds down from the upper classes a large 
proportion of their junior scions, who push on those 
below them, until the organization of the whole is like 
that of a-glacier of which the lower end is pushed down 
into a perpetual melting and wasting away into death 
and misery. 

AmoncstT the curious illustrations of London life is 
one which may be called the romance of degradation. 
An inquest held in London on the body of a woman 
of 63, showed that she was the widow of a crossing 
sweeper, who, from his fine, soldierly bearing and the 
vicinity of his crossing to the fashionable quarter of 
Belgrave Square, made an income of nearly £5 ® 
week, all of which he and his wife spent in drink. 
They lived in the perpetual enjoyment of the felicity of 
drunkenness, doubtless finding it the chief good of 
life. The husband died in its pursuit with the devo- 
tion of an enthusiast, and the wife, at the inquest, was 
so drunk as to be unable to give her testimony. The 
following day she had her modicum of gin and died. 
United in life by a sympathy as rare as it was wretched, 
they were not divided in death, and point the moral of 





injudicious almsgiving, one of the most prolific and 
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invincible causes of the degradation and misery of the 
poor of London. 

THE new romantic school of poetry of which Ros- 
setti is father, and Morris the most widely known 
apostle, has received three new accessions in O’Shaugh- 
nessy, Payne, whose works have been some months 
before the public, and a third, Philip Bourke Marston, 
who will soon issue a volume of sonnets. He is still a 
very young man, and, what gives his development a 
peculiar interest, he is blind from birth. Some of his 
poems are most touching in their allusion to his con- 
dition, as especially a prelude to the collection of son- 
nets which makes the bulk of the book; but others 
seem curiously gifted with a mental vision of external 
objects. The following sonnets will scarcely be credit- 
ed to a man who never saw sea or sun :— 


“ T strain my wornout sight across the sea, 
I hear the wan waves sobbing on the strand, 
My eyes grow weary of the sea and land, 
Of the wide deep and the forsaken sea : 
Ah love, return, ah! Love, come back to me! 
As well these ebbing waves I might command 
To turn and kiss the moist deserted sand, 
The joy that was, is not, and cannot be. 
The salt shore furrowed by the foam smells sweet. 
Oh ! blest for me if it were now my lot 
To make this shore my rest and hear all strife 
Die out like yon tide’s faint receding beat : 
If he forgot so easily in life, 
I may in death forget that he forgot.” 


“Would God that I were dead and no more known, 
Forgotten underneath the deep cold main, 
Freed from the thrill of joy and sting of pain ; 
Then I should be with silence ail alone 
To weep no more for any sweet day flown ; 
1 should not see the shining summer wane, 
Nor feel the blasting winter come again, 
Nor hear the autumn winds grow strong and moan. 
But time, like sea mist screening the far deep, 
Should make each hated and loved object dim, 
And I should gaze on both with hazy sight. 
God granting this I should no longer weep, 
But wearied, rest beneath the clear green light, 
And surely lose in sleep all thoughts of him.” 


But a phenomenon of another kind, perhaps equally 
remarkable, is the advent of a poet who has grown in 
complete ignorance of the whole hodiernal poetry, 
whose familiar friends are no younger than Pope, 
Dryden, Milton, and who, coming from his retirement 
out into the world to publish his poems, finds it filled 
with new names and thoughts. Dr. Hake, author of 
Madeline and other Poems, a book which has not been 
without success in England, isa retired physician, who, 
having lived in secluded competence, and written some 
curious psychological stories, published some years ago, 
came to London to publish his new book. By a cu- 
rious chain of circumstances he was led to Rossetti for 
advice and countenance, and the young man, mentor 
to the white hairs, with the catholic appreciation of 
excellence characteristic of him, after befriending the 
literary stranger as he best could, has introduced 
“Madeline” to the public in a review in the Academy. 

Hake’s poems are not of the clear inspirations—pow- 
er they have and poetic intensity, but made what they 





are by study and the contagion of enthusiasm for great 
thought. ‘* Madeline” reminds one of the ‘* Masque 
of Comus,” with its abundance of Dii ex machina, 
but not in the happiness of the plot, which is forced 
and unnatural, with a tinge of the medico-psycholo- 
gical. Yet there is occasionally a passage of real 
poetical fire, and some examples of diction of a high 
order. The following are very happy :— 
** Consenting rhymes shall touch the brink of bliss, 


And end each fairy couplet with a kiss.” 
* * * * 


“ The shade of sleep is followed by a beam, 
The shade of dream.” 

Dr. Hake has a most genuine appreciation of nature, 
and some of his descriptions have a peculiar power and 
intensity. 

In some of his minor pieces there is a tinge of the 
**Emblems.” One called *‘ Old Souls’’ represents 
Christ asa tinker, going through the street calling, as 
is the manner of the trade, ‘* Old souls to mend,”’ and 
the poet follows him through the windings and high- 
ways of human nature with a homeliness and directness 
of imagery which is most effective. There is, through 
all of the poem, a deep religious feeling and reverence 
which reminds one of Herbert, and doubtless readers of 
the old English poets will find suggestions of all their 
favorites. 

We quote a single other passage from ‘‘ The World’s 
Epitaph,” called the ‘‘ struggle for immortality: ”” 

“ Perturbed, storm-ridden Uranus ! how far 
Art thou from those who look to thee for rest, 


And in the track of elemental war 
Would trench the heavens thy stronghold to invest! 


Though many try, not facile is the task, 
Slow the progression to the good they ask. 
_ al * . 
To spirits orbit-bound hard is the way 
Through gusty shadows to the unknown day.” 
Amoncst the curiosities of the war literature of 

England of to-day, is a pamphlet called Zhe Fight 
at Dame Europa’s School, an allegorical résumé of 
the Franco-Prussian war, a very weak and absurd 
production on the whole, but very denunciatory of 
England’s course in the war in not having helped 
France. It has, nevertheless, run through a sale ot 
184,000 copies, and at least a dozen replies, pro and 
con, have sold in thousands. On the whole, the Eng- 
lish literature of the day is intensely anti-Prussian, and 
very outspoken. A great deal is honest sympathy for 
France as the beaten party and the weaker, but the 
sting of misfortune, the poignancy of regret, lies in the 
fact that England has lost the only ally on whose 
strength she could have counted, if not always on her 
good faith, and the wail for the friend has a tone of 
proper alarm for the future. There is, no doubt, at 
this moment a very healthy dread of Russia in all 
English minds, and an apprehension of a future collision 
with Prussia in very many, but there is no knuckling 
down, no deprecation of hostility, and it must be said 
that England has not shown the white feather before 
her formidable foes when they were most formidable, 
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The journals denounce Prussia, and the comic papers 
caricature the new Emperor with a vigor and gusto 
that shows either that the people are ignorant of the 
effect of such irritatives, or indifferent to it. It seems 
hardly possible that they can comprehend what this 
constant stinging of opprobrium and insult can lead to 
with a sensitive and irascible people—it seems more 
likely that, being thick-skinned to jokes, they don’t 
see why other nations should take practical offense at 
what they only laugh at, and therefore take the angry 
feeling which the Prussians now show, and which the 
Americans have been showing for some time, as the 
proof of an original hostility. 

AMONGST new art publications in London is a port- 
folio of the etchings of our countryman, James Whis- 
tler, which will be brought out by Ellis. The artist 
is recognized in England asa man of singular and great 
ability, and his etchings represent the best of his 
powers, They are of views on the Thames, and are 
peculiarly fortunate in catching the picturesque char- 
acter of the queen of English rivers on her muddy 
throne ; barges and barques; smoke-vomiting, pigmy 
steamers; muddy flats at low tide, and picturesque 
bridges and warehouses— Wapping and Westminster. 
The etching is such as perhaps no man since Rem- 
brandt has done, and some picked plates are worthy 
to be placed with the best works of all periods. They 
are published at twelve guineas ($60, gold) the set of 
16 etchings, only one hundred sets being printed. 


THERE are very few questions of psychology that can 
be referred to scientific experiment. One of these was 
broached by Sir William Hamilton, and has lately 
been subjected to experiment by W. S. Jevons. The 
question is, How many separate objects can the mind 
grasp at once, so as to apprehend their number with- 
out counting them? Sir William Hamilton says that 
if marbles are grouped together on the floor, one can, 
at the first glance, correctly estimate their number up 
to six or seven. A Mr. Jevons, wishing to test this 
conclusion, spent a day or two tossing a handful of 
beans into a small and very shallow box. The instant 
they came to rest he estimated the number that had 
happened to fall into the box, and then deliberately 
counted them. With the numbers three and four he 
made no mistakes; but of 107 cases in which five had 
fallen in the box, 5 were estimated too high. Of the 
cases in which six had fallen in, 18 per cent. were 
wrong ; of seven, 44 per cent., and so on with a stead- 
ily increasing error until the number thirteen was 
reached, when more than half of the throws were 
wrongly estimated. It seems, then, that the number 
five is beyond the limit of perfect discrimination, and 
this is curiously confirmed by the fact that the mind 
refuses in music to accept as rhythm a division of the 
bar into more than four equal parts. Music has been 
written in quintuple time, but no musicians have been 
found able to perform it. In sextuple time there are 





simply two groups of three beats each. 
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WAGNER IN THE BOWERY. 

ONE morning about the beginning of April, a civil 
and well-dressed gentleman ushered us through a 
swing-door, and up a steep, dark staircase, and so into 
the auditorium of that most mournful of all places on 
earth, a theatre by daylight. A few rays of sunshine 
struggled through an opening in the roof, and came 
down, freighted with dust, upon the dingy benches, 
Over the orchestra two great temporary iron branches 
stretched their black arms, upon each of which blazed 
a row of gas-burners. Two shabby women chatted 
together on one of the back benches. A party of mu- 
sicians sat in a private box, with chairs tilted back and 
open books, A stray critic wandered about the pit 
and lobby, The place was the Stadt Theatre, in the 
Bowery. The occasjon was a rehearsal of Wagner’s 
** Lohengrin,” which, on the following Monday 
evening, was to be performed for the first time in 
America, The curtain was up, and the company were 
at their task. The wicked Ortrud, Countess of Bra- 
bant in the tenth century, was busy with her needle at 
a little table on the left of the stage. She wore a 
plain street dress and a blue bonnet, anda good, com- 
fortable, honest soul she seemed to be. The acting 
manager, conspicuous in a glossy hat, darted hither 
and thither, directing a procession of ill-dressed men 
and women how to circle properly around the stage. 


' The prompter’s hood was removed, and the promp- 
ter’s head and shoulders, with a candle and a book be- 
fore them, stuck out comically from the hole in the 
floor. Parts of three different scenes—a river, a for- 
est, and the inside of a Gothic palace—had been 
pushed hap-hazard into the grooves, and joined each 
other in the most amazing manner. Hideous forms of 
canvas devils, all ready for the evening performance of 
**Der Freischiitz,” leaned against the wings. A 
brick-red witch, riding a gray broomstick, and a pink 
pig, with his mouth full of fireworks, reposed by Or- 
trud’s little table. The property-man had a hammer 
and was making aswan, The carpenter was construct: 
ing a river. The Knight of the Holy Grail, witha 
handkerchief around his throat, a short, jaunty coat, 
and a new silk hat, practised a tender duet with the 
Princess Elsa, that noble lady wearing a dark silk 
dress and an ermine cape, with the sort of hat which 
we believe is called pork-pie. As often as she got a 
chance she turned away from the song of love, and 
gave up her mind to three or four patterns of silk 
trimmings which her maid had just brought in from 4 
Bowery milliner’s. 

Meanwhile Mr. Neuendorff, by dint of much shouting 
and many gestures, kupt his orchestra up to the work, 
and drilled the singers in their parts, and, as the morn- 
ing wore away, evolved order and harmony out of 4 
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chaos of discordant sounds, The wicked Count, to be 
sure, had to be killed three times, and Elsa was 
much interrupted in the discussion of her patterns, and 
long and weary was the march of the maids and nobles 
of Brabant ; but it all came right at last. Mr. Neu- 
endorff shouts to the Princess, ‘* Well done, Madame ; 
| make you a bow,”’ and the manager says, ‘‘ Das ist 
gut;” and we grope our way out again to the street. 
We spend the next two days trying to understand the 
English translation of the libretto, and Monday even- 
ing we go back to the Bowery, and find the dingy thea- 
tre crowded with hot, talkative, eager Germans, and 
nearly all the notable musicians of the city—except the 
Italians, who will not hear German music if they can 
help it. 

At a quarter past eight the lights were turned up, 
motherly dames put their half-sucked oranges away, a 
glow of pleasure suffused the faces of the shining, red- 
handed damsels, and a great crowd of men, smelling 
of tobacco, came in from the lobby. Then there 
climbed quickly into the conductor’s chair the slim and 
restless young Neuendorff, who, before he was fairly 
in his place, gave an impetuous jerk of his head, rapped 
on the desk, threw his arms right and left over the or- 
chestra, and so set the performance at once a-going. 

You could hardly hear the first measures of the 
overture. Two violins began it in unison—very high, 
very soft, and, as it might seem, a long way off. The 
others came in, one by one; and when the band had 
gathered up its forces there was a mighty rush of 
harmonies, and clashing of brass and drums, and up- 
roar of the elements, and then it all died away again, 
receding into the dim distance, and ending with a sin- 
gle high note on the violin. The curtain rose at once 
on a fine picture of the river Scheldt, tall reeds and 
marsh-flowers waving by its banks, and the lazy cur- 
rent stretching off to the remote background. Here 
stood the German Emperor in the midst of his army, 
and what ashouting and clapping there came up from 
the audience when the monarch and his Saxons and 
Thuringians cried out together, “* Mit Gott wohlauf 
Siir deutschen Reiches Ekr’ !” Even the singularly 
inconsequential language of the Emperor, who (if the 
libretto can be trusted) suddenly injected into his ad- 
dress the following amazing couplet, which had no 
grammatical connection with anything before or after 
it, but was a complete and independent sentence by it- 
self— 

“The time is at an end, refused the tribute, 
And with defiance arms the enemy ; "— 
even this sort of language, we say, could not repress 
the enthusiasm of the Teutonic spectators. But we 
are not going to analyze either the plot or the music. 
Let us only mention that into the Imperial presence 
come the wicked Count von Telramund and his wife 
Ortrud to accuse Elsa of the murder of her brother, 
and that Elsa, wearing white muslin after the manner 
of all maligned heroines since the beginning of the 
world, ‘turns her head skyly,” and calls upon an un- 
known knight, whom she has seen in a vision, to ap- 





pear and fight her battle. He obeys the summons. 
The exquisite music of the introduction breaks upon us 
again, and as the silvery song grows by degrees more 
loud and full, the good knight Lohengrin, in a bark 
drawn by a swan, floats down the sluggish current and 
leaps upon the shore. He is one of the chosen mortals 
to whom, in the heavenly city of Montsalvat, has been 
committed the custody of the cup from which the 
Saviour drank at the last supper. He may leave his 
sacred charge and revisit mortal scenes for the succor 
of oppressed innocence ; but if his name and character 
become known his supernatural powers are at an end, 
and he must return at once to the city of the Holy 
Grail. The victory of Lohengrin in the wager of bat- 
tle, his marriage with Elsa, and the wiles by which 
Von Telramund and Ortrud induce the wife to break 
her solemn pledge and call upon her champion to 
divulge his secret, are the incidents of this splendid 
drama, which Wagner has interwoven with the most 
poetical and delicious of all his music, and embroidered 
with the most brilliant and fanciful orchestration. 

It is the fashion to say that the obstinate prophet of 
the new musical revelation has no perception of beauty, 
and there are cultivated people who make believe they 
do not like even such musical splendors as the overture 
to “* Tannhaiiser.” But they must be dull and per- 
verse spirits who cannot feel in this exquisite romance 
of the Holy Grail the true flavor.of poetry, the rare 
gifts of a great intellect and fine sensibilities. The 
delicious verses in which Tennyson tells of the famous 
quest by Sir Percivale and his companions, are not so 
nearly perfect in their way as the closing scene of this 
opera, when the Knight, in presence of the Emperor, 
the court, the army, and the beloved wife from whom 
he must be separated forever, repeats the legend of the 
Blessed Cup, and declares his name and rank. With 
mingled awe, and rapture, and sadness, he begins the 
mysterious narration in a low voice, half monologue, 
half song. The wonderful orchestral accompaniment 
grows more and more eloquent ; the declamation be- 
comes impassioned ; and the climax of the mysterious 
announcement is reached in a splendid passage— 

“Vom Gral ward ich su euch daher gesand? : 

Mein Vater Parsival triigt seine Krone, 

Sein Ritter ich—bin Lohengrin genannt /" 
—whereat the chorus (to quote once more the fine 
language of the, English version) exclaims— 

“ Hear I his highest kind thus proud, 
Must I shed tears of holy pleasures,” 
—which anybody has our full permission to interpret 
who feels equal to the task. 

But now the song of the swan, little fragments of 
which have run like silver threads through the rich 
texture of the whole opera, and touched the more bril- 
liant portions with a certain delicate and mournful col- 
oring, is heard again in the dim distance. 

“O never harp nor horn, 
Nor aught we blow with breath, or touch with hand, 
Was like that music as it came.” 


The sound approaches; the boat appears upon the 
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stream ; one tender embrace, and as the song dies away 
the Knight is borne back to the city beyond the skies, 
where the Holy Grail is watched by the pure of heart, 
“ All pall’d in crimson samite, and around 
Great angels, awful shapes, and wings and eyes.” 

We do not envy the man who can hear and see this 
closing scene unmoved. 

And what shall we say of American enthusiasm for 
art, and enterprise in its cultivation, when a Work like 
this has had to wait twenty years to be heard at all on 
this side of the Atlantic, and at last is only heard in 
the Bowery ? 


THE KINDERGARTEN. 


THERE are few children who do not give early promise 
of becoming worthy members of the class that Carlyle 
worships—the men and women who Do Things. They 
fall short of the promise in most cases, because their natu- 
ral propensity issystematically repressed. Every healthy 
child is by nature a Doer. Activity is at once the effect 
and the cause of hisdevelopment. Everything about 
him is a challenge to his spirit of investigation. Long 
before he can translate his feelings into words he ap- 
proaches every object with a question: What are 
you? What canI doto you? What can you doto 
me? He pushes and pulls, upsets and sets up—the 


very incarnation of change ; for it is only by changing 
things that he can find out what they are, what they 
can do to each other, and what they can do to him. 
‘This process of personal investigation continues until 


the time arrives for his transfer to the primary school. 
Immediately the course of his development is reversed. 
Heretofore he has delighted in action ; now he must 
keep still, His life has been in nature, his thoughts 
employed on men and things. Now his attention is 
riveted to the most abstract and artificial of human 
inventions,—the ‘‘Art preservative of all arts.” 
Heretofore he has been a creature of sense ; light and 
color have charmed his eyes and inspired his awakening 
mind ; with eager senses he has smelt and tasted, felt 
and heard, suffered and enjoyed all that his little world 
has had to offer. Now every sense must be kept in 
abeyance save sight and hearing, and the activity of 
these is restricted to the dullest and dreariest exercise. 
Heretofore pleasure has been the aim of his life ; now 
pleasure is interdicted. He was social by instinct, and 
talkative by habit ; now he is set by himself and for- 
bidden to speak ; spontaneity gives place to methodical 
drill. His tastes and desires are disregarded. The 
laws of his physical, mental, and moral development are 
studiously violated—and this is called systematic edu- 
cation. It would be hard to contrive anything more 
ingeniously perverse. 

But custom blinds us to, the enormity of such a 
system. It is only when contrasted with something 
better, something more in accordance with the eternal 
fitness of things, that men see how absurd it is. And 
even then the majority plod along in the old way be- 
cause they are used to it, and look askance at the in- 
novation, until some one of commanding influence 





pronounces in its favor. Thus Froebel’s grand 
adaptation of culture to the nature and requirements 
of young humanity has been regarded with indif- 
ference or suspicion by German pedagogues of the 
stricter sort, and left to outsiders to try, until Fichte 
the younger rises and pr: claims that no man ever read 
the human soul more cl-arly, or better comprehended 
its primary requirements, than the despised Froebel ; and 
then all is changed. Froebel becomes the leader of the 
pedagogical profession, and the Kindergarten is a 
national institution. As yet but little of Kindergarten 
literature, and less of its spirit, has filtered into English. 
Mr. Steiger’s list shows only four American and Eng- 
lish publications against more than a hundred in Ger- 
man ; but these four are recent, and, like straws, show 
how the wind is setting. The latest is Dr. Douai’s 
little manual for the introduction of Froebel’s system 
into public schools. It is rather suggestive than usable, 
The real Kindergarten is all life and action. When put 
into print it is as like itself as a hortus siccus is like a 
flower-garden. Dr. Douai’s book, however, is need- 
lessly dry and wooden, that is, the English part. The 
first section contains some two dozen Kindergarten 
games, with verses and music—the verses in parallel 
lines of German and English. Then follow as many 
**Child-like Songs;” about the same number of 
pieces of poetry without music ; and then a dozen or 
more little fables. The translations are all rudely done 
into English, with little charm of rhythm or rhyme. 
We are thankful to Dr. Douai for his good intentions, 
but fear that his work will retard rather than hasten 
the development of the true Kindergarten spirit and 
practice among us. What is most needed is some 
thorough-going American, thoroughly in sympathy 
with the life and spirit of American children, who 
shall become imbued with the spirit of Froebel 
through elaborate training in genuine Kindergarten 
work, and then adapt Froebel’s games and working 
‘* plays” to the tastes and instincts and spirit of our 
children. Mechanical copying of methods will not 
do. 


‘*THE CHILDREN’S CRUSADE.”’’ 


No one who has once heard, can ever forget the 
sound of the words ‘*Child Lost ! Child Lost !’’ cried 
through city streets. The most hardened men and 
women thrill with horror; are, for the moment, 
fathers, mothers! But what shall we say of the cry 
which comes down to us, six centuries old, of the loss 
of nearly a hundred thousand children in one short 
eight months? This story, as told in 7he Children’s 
Crusade, an Episode of the Thirteenth Century, 
by George Zabriskie Gray—Hurd & Houghton— 
is certainly one of the most marvelous and stirring 
natratives which the world’s history affords. It seems 
incredible that it has lain so long untold; still more, 
that it has gone so long unsung. Not Chaucer, not 
Morris has had so sweet, so sad, so rare a tale in all 
his verse. How can we believe,—and yet we must, 
for the historic records, though very meagre, are clear 
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and genuine,—that in the Summer of 1212 three 
armies of children, each more than thirty thousand 
strong, set out from France and Germany, to walk to 
Jerusalem and rescue the Holy Sepulchre from the 
hands of the infidels! The leaders were children, boys 
only twelve or thirteen years old: they preached in 
churches, at shrines, on highways; they sent other 
children through villages, through towns, bearing a 
yellow oriflamme and burning candles, and calling on 
all children to follow. Some of these ‘minor 
prophets” were only eight and ten years old; the 
greater part of the army was under fifteen: in vain 
parents, friends implored; if the children were kept 
back by force, they pined and fell ill; the whole move- 
ment was like the blaze of a swift spreading fire. It 
was early in June that Stephen of Cloyes, the leader 
of the French band, first preached at St. Denys, and 
before September ended the tragedy was over; hun- 
dreds of dead children lay unburied in the Pass of St. 
Gothard, and along the waysides in Germany, Swit- 
zerland, and Italy ; hundreds more had entered on sad 
lives among strangers in Genoa, Pisa, and Brundu- 
sium; some thousands had returned to their homes, 
disheartened, demoralized, enfeebled; and the rest 
had set sail from Marseilles or Pisa for the Holy Land. 
The most pathetic moment in the whole history is 
when these weary infants reached the Mediterranean 
Sea; the Germans at Genoa, and the French at Mar- 
seilles. They had been told, and they devoutly believed 
that the Lord would open a path for them through the 
sea, as he did for the Israelites of old. Day after day 
they waited on the shore for the waves to part and let 
them go on their journey. Day after day, as the glit- 
tering blue sea lay unchanged, they lost faith and hope. 
The German band pushed on undaunted from Genoa to 
Pisa, and so on, down to the very extremity of the 
Italian peninsula ; at Pisa two shiploads set sail for 
Palestine, but were never heard from again. At Mar- 
seilles, two merchants named Porcus and Ferreus came 
forward with great show of liberality and Christian 
enthusiasm, and offered to provide ships for all who 
would go. This revived the drooping faith of the 
little crusaders, and was claimed to be the fulfillment 
of their leaders’ promise that the Lord would open a 
path for them across the sea. Five thousand children 
went on board the seven ships of the merchants Porcus 
and Ferreus ; they weighed anchor and slowly sailed 
out of the harbor; the priests on the deck sang “ Veni 
Creator Spiritus ;’’ vessel after vessel took up the 
chant ; the gay banners waved in the wind; the cliffs 
were crowded with the citizens of Marseilles, and with 
thousands of the children who had lost confidence in 
the enterprise, and were unwilling to trust themselves 
in the ships. It was a wise instinct. For eighteen 
years no tidings came back of the children who sailed 
away from Marseilles on that day. Then an aged priest 
returned and told the tale. Two of the ships had been 
wrecked on the island of San Pietro, and every soul on 
board lost. The other five had escaped the storm, only 
to bear the helpless children to a more cruel fate, Por- 





cus and Ferreus were the blackest of traitors. The chil- 
dren were all sold as slaves to the Mohammedans ; some 
were carried to Alexandria ; some to Bujeiah ; some to 
Bagdad ; in Bagdad eighteen of them were put to death 
because they would not abjure the Christian faith. The 
only meiorial left of this army of irfant martyrs is an 
old ruin on the island of San Pietro. It is the ruin of 
a church built by Gregory IX. on the spot where the 
little shipwrecked ones were buried. It was called the 
Church of the New Innocents, and for three centuries 
was a favorite shrine; finally it fell out of favor; the 
monks left the island, and when in 1737 a party of 
Christian captives, escaping from Africa, landed there 
they found no trace of human habitation excepting this 
old ruin. 

This is the barest outline of a story whose simple 
truth is more wonderful than any myth or dream has 
ever dared to be. When the poet comes who is suffi- 
ciently in possession of the atmosphere of that olden 
time to write out in detail the journey of these little 
crusaders, and who is sufficiently tender and loving to 
grasp the full significance of their infant courage and 
devotion, we shall see a poem which will be immortal. 

Mr. Gray’s narrative does not do justice to the 
material. It lacks clearness of arrangement, and 
effectiveness of grouping. But the story has, in itself, 
such infinite pathos and power, that it can triumph 
without any adventitious aid from the telling. 


NEW NOVELS. 


Miss PHELPs’s writings belong to what may be 
called the mono-chromatic school. We find startling 
effects in this class of pictures ; neither are they without 
their fascinations ; but they are never accurate reproduc- 
tions of nature; they have no neutral tints ; no soft 
shadings ; they wrench all things into their sharp black 
and white ; therefore they are essentially untrue, how- 
ever faithfully real shapes may be portrayed. All 
through life, the difference between truth and lie is 
quite as much a thing of color as of shape ; in pictures 
of life it is the same ; and just here is the subtle, not 
easily definable, but immortal difference between him 
who paints with God’s colors and him who paints with 
his own. Just here is the great artistic failure of this 
age ; just here the temptation to facile shows, attrac- 
tive semblances, stimulating dreams, touches men and 
women of imagination, and makes them, partly through 
greed of effect, partly by reason of overwrought nerves 
and brains, write, paint, sing unnatural things. 

Miss Phelps’s new story ( Zhe Silent Partner, James 
R. Osgood & Co., Boston) has less of this fault of 
atmosphere than some of her preceding stories. But 
the same tone is there. There is certainly nothing 
startling or improbable in the plot. A rich young lady 
finds herself, on the death of her father, heiress to a 
large interest in a cotton-mill, She rouses suddenly to 
a realization of the sufferings of the operatives, en- 
deavors, in vain, to become an active partner in the 
firm, and is obliged to content herself with being a 
‘*silent” one. She breaks off her engagement to her 
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lover because she finds him worldly, and unsympa- 
thizing in her new interests. She devotes herself in 
great measure to works of benevolence among the em- 
ployés of the mill, and finds herself, as might be ex- 
pected, very busy and very happy; too much so even 
to fall in love with the only man within her reach who 
seems to have the heart of aman in him. The pic- 
tures of life among the mill people are of the dark and 
harrowing order; every one, no doubt, justified by 
extracts from ‘*‘ testimony,” and ‘‘ reports,’’ and every 
one fit material for a story intended solely as a satire 
oran appeal. But if the story is to be judged as an 
artistic creation, or as a study of real life, we say that 
neither Sip Garth nor Nynee Mell will answer for a 
typical factory girl, any more than Fly Silver for an 
average young lady of Massachusetts; also, that while 
salient points of catastrophe and horror do occur in 
life, and must be seized upon, and wrought into any 
work which is to be truly dramatic, yet prolonged 
catastrophe, unintermitted horror, and perpetual sali- 
ent point, do not characterize life,—and spoil the 
dramatic effect of any narrative, 

When the monochromatic style is applied to descrip- 
tions of scenery, or mention of unimportant incidents, 
its peculiarities are more easily seen to be bad. When 
we are told that Miss Kelso, sitting in her library, was 
** swathed to the brain in folds of heat and color,’’ and 
that she ‘rose with a little crouch like a beautiful 
leopardess,” we smile. But when we come, in an ac- 
count, which is on the whole‘strongly written, of a 
freshet, to the statements that ‘‘ an avalanche of dead 
white spray chewed the malachite and umber,” and 
that ‘‘on the beautiful madness of the river, up where 
the baby souls of the cascades had transmigrated into 
camels, a long, low, brown streak appeared,’’ we smile 
no longer. 

It is all the harder to be patient with writers of this 
school, because they have really so much power. A 
truer and more healthful coloring would place them 
among masters. Their keen perceptions of wrong, 
their exquisite sensitiveness to pain or pleasure, their 
earnest endeavor to teach the right, would then be- 
come the swift, sure weapons of good work. 

OnE of the most incomprehensible things which have 
been done in literature for many a day, is the selec- 
tion of the nursery rhyme about the little pigs that 
‘‘went to market,” etc., as the opening motto for 
the story of Reginald Archer (by Mrs. Anne M. 
Crane Seemuller, James R. Osgood & Co., Boston). 
‘*Humpty Dumpty,” as motto for a history of the 
Great Plague in London, or ‘Little Bo Peep,” as 
introduction to the most tragic chapter of the French 
Revolution, would seem equally pertinent and becom- 
i 


If this novel had been called ‘“* The Sad Life and 
Untimely End of Mr. Lecherous, with some Account 
of his most Distinguished Mistresses,” its sale would 
have beeu diminished probably, or at any rate directed 
into its legitimate channels, but there would at least 
have been the merit of honesty in the title. 





It is not possible to protest too strongly against the 
book. Strip the story of all its drapery—and there is, 
forsooth, but very little drapery to be stripped—there 
remains simply the history of a handsome, healthy, 
heartless, systematic, notorious libertine, who spends 
his whole time and energy in seducing women in all 
grades of society, to all grades of wickedness, He 
lives for a time on money earned by his elder brother. 
He then marries a pure, unsuspecting little girl, who 
is rich ; marries her solely and avowedly for the sake of 
her fortune ; changes instantly and adroitly “‘ from the 
lover he had necessarily appeared, to the cool, courteous, 
and unrestrained husband he intended to be,” and 
resumes his barely interrupted career as a , there 
is no masculine correlative to the word courtezan; 
therefore we leave the sentence unfinished !_ The scene 
of Mr. Archer’s operations is, we are told, one ‘*‘ of the 
great cities of the Atlantic Coast,” ‘‘ one of the centers 
of American civilization, in which the national charac- 
ter is fully exhibited.” 

On the occasion of Mr. Archer’s marriage (in 
church), we are told that ‘‘ many beating hearts under 
dumb lips throbbed fearful protest,’’ and ‘* asserted 
their claim upon this man to be stronger and truer in 
the sight of God and nature than that of the woman at 
his side,” and that ‘‘smile, sneer, sorrow, and savage 
anger passed like a wave over that sea of counte- 
nance” ! 

On the occasion of Mr. Archer’s introduction in a 
ball-room (in this center of American civilization) 
to Mrs. Van Arsdale, the last of his mistresses, we are 
told that ‘‘ as he raised his head their eyes met, and that 
strange slight look of mutual recognition and under- 
standing which always flashes between such a man 
and woman flashed swiftly between them, and the be- 
ginning of the end had come!’’ also, that as Mrs. 
Van Arsdale happened to be a fool, and Mr. Archer 
a clever man, he would have tired of her instantly, 
except that ‘* he had openly entered the lists, and his 
reputation did not suffer him to leave, or to remain, 
except as winner. Incapable of love at any time, coolly 
critical of the woman before him, and conscious of her 
absolute worthlessness, except as a fine animal, he and 
his intimates well knew the work for the next few 
months which this night was carving out.” 

Sentences like these are unfit to quote, except as 
justification of the severity of our condemnation. It 
sounds almost trivial to add, that they seem nearly as 
bad artistically as they are morally; and that in fact 
a great part of the book is not one whit above the 
cheap melodramatic style which characterizes the 
lowest order of novels, 

It may be also superfluous to complain that the 
evident teaching of the story is that women, average 
women in society, are no better at heart than the hero 
of this narrative, and are unkindly treated in being 
held to any stricter standard of behavior than men. 

Mr. Archer is at last shot dead by the husband of 
Mrs, Van Arsdale. This kind of retribution having 
become so common in real life as to be no longer # 
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very effective moral agent even there, it is hardly pos- 
sible to suppose that a writer of such cleverness as 
Mrs. Seemuller could expect to point any lesson of 
holy horror in so cheap away. But as this is the only 
moment in which Mr. Reginald Archer is not described 
as having a much better time than anybody about him, 
the moral of the history must be found here, if at all. 
That such a book as this should be ‘‘dedicated to 
a beloved husband,’’ and introduced by a doggerel 
from Mother Goose, can only be accounted for on the 
supposition that the author has been in some inexpli- 
cable way, and to a wholly inexplicable degree, 
blinded to its nature and bearing. 

Sixty-six years are a great many to crowd into four 
hundred and sixteen pages. And nobody can live sixty- 
six years without meeting a great many people not 
worth mentioning; therefore it must be said that if 
Mrs. Jewett’s book (From Fourteen to Four-score, 
Hurd & Houghton, New York) had set out on life 
under a lighter numerator, one would open it with more 
courage. But it is something to be able to say of the 
book that it has only one villain in it, and he is not 
the hero, and does not enjoy himself; that its lesson is 
of gentle, steady well-doing ; and that the religious spirit 
of some of its characters is portrayed with genuine 
fidelity and skill. 

It is always a pleasure to see Miss Alcott’s name on 
the title-page of a story. She is coming at last into 
fair recognition as a writer of good, wholesome, brisk, 
every-day little stories, with ‘*no nonsense in them,”’ 
as boys say of girls they like. She does not aim to be 
artistic, or finished, or eloquent ; and yet she is some- 
times all three. Her Zhree Proverb Stories, just re- 
printed by Loring, Boston, are capital illustrations of 
her peculiar style. ‘* Kitty’s Class Day” is as perfect 
a little picture as any French painter in ‘‘ genre” ever 
painted. Not a New England girl to-day in a college 
town but has had just such “‘times’’ over a gown 
for ** commencement.” 

The Hollands, by Virginia T. Townsend, is another 
reprint by Loring of an old story which is by no 
means without merit. Miss Townsend's stories have 
suffered in public esteem from the company they have 
kept. One looks for no good thing out of the 
novelette class of newspapers and fourth-rate maga- 
zines. But Miss Townsend certainly writes better than 
many women who have much more reputation than she ; 
the atmosphere of her stories is simple and wholesome, 
and that is, in these days, cause of gratitude. 


MORALS, MIND, AND MATTER. 

Herbert Spencer says, ‘* Morality is essentially one 
with physical truth ; it is a kind of transcendental physi- 
ology.” Dr. Holmes says (Mechanism in Thought and 
Morals, J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston): ‘* The moral 
universe includes nothing but the exercise of choice : all 
else is machinery.” But as Dr. Holmes, in the earlier 
pages of his essay,distinctly asserts that this very exer- 
cise of choice, i. ¢., willing, depends upon ‘‘sound 
brains” being ‘“‘ supplied with fresh blood,” it is probable 





that there would be no antagonism between him and 
Spencer on the question of moral accountability. Few 
men can handle this endlessly interesting problem with 
a finer touch than Dr, Holmes; and this fascinating 
little book is an excellent witness to his skill. It aims at 
nothing beyond suggestions ; he wittily compares it to 
the hammer-taps given by the railway men, during 
pauses of the trains, to the car-wheels, ‘‘to try if they 
are sound,” and modestly adds, ‘* that his light blows 
may at least call the attention of able and better 
equipped inspectors.” Narrow minds have been alarm- 
ed at Dr. Holmes’s method of treating this class of 
subjects. They show a total want of comprehension 
of its real atmosphere. One is tempted to recall to such 
minds that even the Lord himself is said to pity us, 
because he ‘‘remembereth our frame;’’ not wholly 
because we repent, and ‘believe in” any one creed ; 
but because we ‘‘are dust.”’ If that passage of Scrip- 
ture does not as clearly as anything of Spencer’s, 
Holmes’s, or Huxley’s, imply that there is a connection 
between physical and moral health, and ‘‘mechanism 
of thought and morals,’’ it does not mean anything. 
No doubt the idle and unfaithful can find in this 
truth, as they can in any other, if they choose to per- 
vert it, soothing rather than stimulus, hindrance to 
well-doing rather than help; it would be a very com- 
fortable thing to ascribe all our sins, big and little, to 
a sudden shifting of molecules in our left leg, and our 
great-grandfather responsible for it, at that! But 
earnest souls find in it no justification of moral inertia, 
but a tremendous incentive to a religious care of the 
bodies which may perchance drive them to commit 
sin; no increase of charity for their immoralities, 
but rather a sterner severity of self-reproach for them, 
since each one is seen to have its physical coefficient 
of almost equal guilt. | Whoever does not learn from 
Dr. Holmes’s writings a lesson of new conscientious- 
ness, new fear of physical as well as moral ill-doing, 
has read them to little purpose. 

What Dr. Holmes treats lightly and glancingly for 
a popular audience, Dr. Maudsley discusses systemati- 
cally and with professional thoroughness, in three lec- 
tures delivered last year before the Royal College of 
Physicians, London. The first is devoted to an expo- 
sition of the physical conditions of mental function in 
health. The second studies certain forms of degene- 
racy of mind, their causes, and their relations to other 
disorders of the nervous system. The third treats of 
the relations of morbid bodily states to disordered men- 
tal functions. These inquiries into the connection and 
mutual dependence of mind and body, with an appen- 
dix containing a sharp review of a lecture by the Arch- 
bishop of York on the ‘ Limits of Philosophical En- 
quiry,” and a pretty long essay on the Theory of Vi- 
tality, make up a compact and valuable book entitled 
Body and Mind (D. Appleton & Co.). Even 
more forcibly than Dr. Holmes, Dr. Maudsley urges 
the duty of observing faithfully all the instances which 
mental phenomena offer for inductive inquiry, and of 
striving to realize the entirely new aspect which an ex- 
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act study of the nervous system gives to many problems 
of mental science. No attempt is made in the lectures 
to discuss the bearings of the views broached on any 
system of philosophy. 


POETRY. 


A GOBLET richly fashioned and daintily chased, and 
brimful of the true wine of poesy, is O/d Song and 
New, by Mrs. Margaret J. Preston; by which we 
mean, not that the neat volume, which comes from the 
press of J. B Lippincott & Co., is remarkable for the 
elegance of its externals, but, that the form of Mrs. 
Preston’s poems is in the highest degree artistic, while 
the thoughts they embody are deep and tender. O/d 
Song and New is, indeed, ‘‘ of imagination all com- 
pact,’’ and the structure of the verse is always happily 
adapted to the theme, be this scriptural or pagan. 
Nine of the pieces of the earlier part of the volume are 
drawn from Hebrew story, and five from the mythology 
of ancient Greece, while the other contents are made 
up of ballads, sonnets, and religious lyrics. It will thus 
be seen that the topics are varied, and we can add that 
but little examination is required to see that the man- 
ner of treatment accords with this variety. A pro- 
found sentiment of religious faith permeates and vital- 
izes all that Mrs. Preston has written, but her music is 
not a monotone, and is at times as jocund, sportive, 
and capricious, as at others it is grave, earnest, and 
elevated, Of the poems in classical metres, it is not 
extravagant to declare that they are inferior to none 
that have been written in ourday. ‘‘ The Quenched 
Brand” is the longest, and, perhaps, the best of these, 
and tells the story of Meleagros, Althea’s son, whose 
death had been decreed by the fates, but was averted 
by the woman’s tact of his mother. It presents the 
only blemish we have detected in the five Grecian ex- 
periments, the employment of ‘‘ Mandragora” with 
the accent on the penultimate. Many passages there 
are which we would gladly quote to justify the high 
praise we have given these poems, such as the fine 
descriptive passage of the return of Jephthah in ‘‘ The 
Daughter of the Gileadite,” and the concluding stanzas 
of ** Rabboni,” which represent Mary at the tomb of 
Our Lord. ‘‘ Equipoise,’’ from the sonnets, might 
also be profitably given, to show how ingeniously and 
gracefully Mrs. Preston writes in the terza rima., 

The Two Brothers, and Other Poems, by Edward 
Henry Bickersteth, M.A., is the title of a volume of 
verse lately published by Robert Carter & Brothers. 
The high reputation won by Mr. Bickersteth in his 

Yesterday, To-day, and Forever, will secure for this 
collection a very wide acceptance, and yet we cannot 
but think its publication unwise. Many of the poems 
contained in it are the immature productions of college 
days, and in the first two—that which gives the name 
to the volume, and that entitled ‘‘ The Things That 
Are”—he appears to the greatest disadvantage. The 
rapt, devotional spirit of Mr. Bickersteth, the ease of 
his versification, and the tenderness with which it is 
burdened at times, are remarkable; but he wants the 








vis vivida, the undefinable something, the light, the 
gleam, the consecration of the inspired singer ; at least 
this gift does not appear in the poems, beautiful as 
many of these are, that make up the present collection. 
There is a dreamy spell in some of the stanzas, where- 
in he seeks to interpret the music of Beethoven, but 
we like best the hymns, which are the simplest and 
least imaginative of all his pieces. The book is very 
handsomely printed, and will be prized by the many 
friends of Mr. Bickersteth in the United States for the 
fine portrait of him in steel engraving which forms the 
frontispiece. 

THE same excellences that characterized the first 
volume of Mr. Bayard Taylor’s translation of Faust 
are to be found in the second: an intelligent compre- 
hension of the purpose of the great work, a conscien- 
tious painstaking in the performance of his task, and a 
rare felicity of versification in reproducing in English 
metrical forms the rhythm and movement of the origi- 
nal. As a mere question of popularity, Mr. Taylor 
might well have contented himself with having given 
us the First Part of Faust, since the interest of the 
poem ends therewith for the great multitude of read- 
ers ; but his literary amour-propre would not have been 
satisfied had he left the Second Part untranslated, 
The Germans themselves are but little acquainted with 
this Second Part, and it is wholly unknown to the 
English mind, or only so far known as the translation 
of one act may make it. Passages of it are so obscure 
that it has been suggested that Goethe himself did not 
know what he meant by them ; and for general reading, 
as a source of entertainment, the whole Second Part is 
but little better adapted than tables of logarithms. 
Mr. Taylor does not pretend to have reached a per- 
fectly clear understanding of these involved and enig- 
matical passages, but he supplies the text with very 
copious notes, by which the student will be greatly 
assisted in solving the puzzle for himself. Taking the 
two volumes together, we may regard them as a con- 
tribution to English literature of which America may 
be proud, and as having secured for their author a 
lasting fame. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


We have some charming books for the children on 
our list this month, among which we place first and 
foremost Max Kromer: a Story of the Siege of Stras- 
burg, 1870 (New York: Dodd & Mead). It is writ- 
ten by an Englishwoman, Hesba Stretton, and gives a 
vivid and fearfully interesting sketch of the horrors of 
the siege, combined with a pleasant story of family life. 
Opportunities, by the author of The Wide, Wide 
World, is a sequel to What She Could, which we had 
occasion to notice in February as one of Miss Warn- 
er’s best books. The continuation of the story is still 
better than its beginning, and we can only repeat our 
conviction that in writing for children Miss Warner 
has found her most appropriate work. Zhe Woodruff 
Stories, by Rev. F. R. Goulding (Philadelphia: 
Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger), are just the thing to 
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attract boy-readers. The set of three volumes, called 
respectively, Macouchee, Sapelo, and Sai-o-guah, 
come in a neat case, and would make a charming birth- 
day present. They are stories of life in camp among 
the Cherokees. Lmma Parker; or, Scenes in the 
Homes of the City Poor, by the author of Witnessing 
for Fesus (New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.), 
is a discussion, under cover of a story, of the ways by 
which the poor of our cities may be reached most 
effectively—the author’s main thought, put into the 
mouth of one of the personages of the story, being: 
** Give our houses Christian landlords, and all the rest 
will come right.”” Edward Eggleston’s Book of Queer 
Stories and Stories Told on a Cellar Door, and Mr. 
Blake's Walking-Stick (Chicago: Adams, Blackmer 
& Lyon Publishing Co.), are as quaint as their titles, 
—crisp in style and wonderfully suggestive. Mr. 
Eggleston is a ‘*‘ born story-writer,’’ for big as well as 
little folks, and, what is better still, his stories never 
lack point and purpose, 


FROUDE’s ‘*‘ CALVINISM,” ETC, 


‘**CALVINISM was the spirit which rises in revolt 
against untruth ; the spirit which has appeared, and re- 
appeared, and in due time will appear again, unless 
God be a delusion, and man be as the beasts that per- 
ish.’’ This is the key-note of the address delivered by 
Mr, J. A. Froude, at the university of St. Andrew’s, 
on the 17th of last month, and just published by Charles 
Scribner & Co, It is a brilliant little essay, full of 


paradoxes and surprising statements, but abounding in 
food for serious thought, as well as in the graphic and 
picturesque literary art for which the author is distin- 


guished. His theory is, that at intervals from the be- 
ginning of time, when the world has grown corrupt, 
and religion, ceasing to be a sense of moral duty, has 
become a system of outward ceremonies and observ- 
ances, there has arisen “‘a spirit of revolt against un- 
truth,” sweeping corruption before it and bringing 
back mankind to a nobler life. We trace this spirit 
in the departure of the Chosen People from the land 
of Egypt, the rise of the Persian reform under Zo- 
roaster, the stoicism of the Romans, the spread of 
Christianity, the crusade of Mahomet against the 
wickedness of the Eastern churches, and, finally, the 
Calvinistic spirit of the Reformation. Calvinism, 
however, according to Mr. Froude, is already going 
the way of the movements which preceded it. The 
power which animated our fathers has waned. What 
shall next arise? This question is not for us to an- 
Swer; but we are sure that a new reform must come, 
for the perpetual protest against wrong is nothing but 
“* the inflashing upon the conscience of the nature and 
origin of the laws by which mankind are governed.” 
The Struggle for Neutrality in America (Charles 
Scribner & Co.) is the title of Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams's address, delivered before the New York His- 
torical Society last December, and now printed in 
pamphlet form. One doesnot often read so sound and 
valuable a discourse, which is at the same time, in the 





popular sense of the word, so interesting. Mr. Adams 
has the rare faculty of concealing the laborious process 
by which he has mastered his subject, and yet present- 
ing it with such judicious detail, lucid statement, and 
logical arrangement, that the reasoning is perfectly 
clear without fatiguing the listener. The right of a 
nation to be neutral in times of war is now so gene- 
rally admitted, that Mr. Wheaton declares it ‘‘ an incon- 
testable attribute of sovereignty ;’’ but it was not al- 
ways so, and Mr. Adams shows in this lecture that the 
recognition of the principle is one of the benefits for 
which the world is indebted to the United States of 
America. At the beginning of our career we laid it 
down as a cardinal maxim of our policy ; we supported 
it through many dangers, and it was at last established 
at the cost of war. We cannot undertake to follow 
Mr. Adams in his masterly exposition of the successive 
crises to which the neutrality doctrine was exposed, the 
perils which assailed it abroad and at home, from the 
time of Washington and Citizen Genet to the time of 
William H. Seward and Mason and Slidell, or the 
diplomacy by which we finally carried our point and 
incorporated this great principle with the international 
code. It is a comprehensive and philosophical review 
of a long and important contest, and its interest is 
heightened by vivid portraitures of the statesmen who 
exerted the most influence upon the question—por- 
traitures in which Mr. Adams displays keen analytical 
power, wise judgment, and great felicity of expression. 

THERE is nothing like a little human interest to at- 
tract the popular mind, The ordinary reader cares, for 
example, very little about the planet Mars as a planet ; 
but let it be treated as a possible world, more or less fit 
for human habitation, and it becomes an object of in- 
terest at once. The ultra-scientific may look upon 
such a treatment of the subject as altogether incom- 
patible with a proper regard for science, and perhaps 
be right—from their point of view. The multitude, 
however, are not scientific; they make no direct as- 
saults upon the citadel of knowledge, The results of 
scientific research must come to them indirectly. For 
this reason we believe that books like Other Worlds 
than Ours (D. Appleton & Co.) are of very great 
utility. Their speculations may be fanciful, their 
logic not always immaculate, but they will be read by 
a large class to whom a systematic treatise would be 
offered in vain. Mr. Proctor is a practical astronomer 
of considerable merit, well up in the science, an inde- 
pendent thinker, and a very entertaining writer. His 
book is well worth reading. 

HOLDING the encouraging theory that the history 
of the human race has been on the whole a history of 
development and progress, not of fall and degradation, 
Sir John Lubbuck has brought together, in his Origin 
of Civilization (D. Appleton & Co.), a wonderful 
variety of testimony bearing upon barbaric art and 
ornaments, marriage and relationship, religion, cha- 
racter and morals, language, law, &c., illustrative of 
the primitive condition of man and the progress of de- 
velopment. From the facts and arguments produced 
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he deduces the conclusions:—That existing savages 
are not the descendants of civilized ancestors ; that the 
primitive condition of man was one of utter barbar- 
ism ; and that from this condition several races have 
raised themselves. Sir John sweeps a wide field 
for facts, quoting from some two thousand original 
observers of savage life and character. Whatever 
opinion may be had of his belief that the characteris- 
tics of primitive man are to be discovered in existing 
savages, the book is valuable as a condensed account 
of the manners and customs of our ‘* poor relations.” 

*“* The Wonder Library’? (Charles Scribner & Co.) 
has just been enriched by a volume on Zhe Wonders 
of the Heavens, translated by Mrs. Norman Lockyer 
from the French of Camille Flammarion. An excel- 
lent work is being accomplished, by means of this Li- 
brary, in the dissemination of scientific truths in a pop- 
ular form. No volume in the entire series is better cal- 
culated to this end than the present ; at once interest- 
ing in subject, graphic in treatment, and replete with 
pictorial illustration. 

All who did not have the good fortune to hear Mr. 
Dickens read will find a rare compensation in the Pen 
Photographs of his readings, ‘‘ taken from life,” by 
Kate Field, and just brought out by James R. Osgood 
& Co. ‘There is something quite uncommon in the 


loyalty and devotion of Miss Field; she attaches an 
interest to all the belongings, sayings, doings, looks, 
gestures of Mr. Dickens; every utterance of his isa 


more exquisite song than the others, and from the 
moment he steps upon the platform until he leaves it, 
nothing escapes her keen recognition. Thus, with the 
help of a drawing, she minutely describes the odd- 
shaped reading-desk Mr. Dickens brought with him to 
America, and she makes the reader apprehend the 
peculiar inflections of his clocution by tricks with the 
types, after the manner of Mr. Charles Reade, It 
may be said, indeed, that her pen pictures of the read- 
ings could not properly be called photographic if they 
omitted any fact of the evening, however trivial, and 
her particularity is, therefore, to be taken for high 
art. Excepting this, and with allowance for the en- 
thusiasm of a devotee, we may commend the little 
book as bright and lively, and well calculated to en- 
tertain all classes of readers. 

Ghardaia, or Ninety Days Among the B’ni Mo- 
sab, by G. Naphegyi, M.D. (G. P. Putnam & Sons), 
is a narrative of adventure among the tribes of the 
Sahara. The first question that most readers will ask 
themselves about it is: How much of the story is 
true? For our part we are puzzled to answer. Dr. 
Naphegyi professes to have journeyed some thirty 
years ago from Tlemcen, across the Atlas range, into 
the great desert, as far as the Mozabite city of Ghar- 
daia, situated in an oasis more than three hundred 
miles south of Algiers. He traveled under the pro- 
tection of an Arab chieftain conducting to his desert 
home a young and beautiful sister who had been 
brought up under the care of Abd-el-Kader. The ro- 
mantie maid and the young Christian doctor fell in 





love with each other, and who knows what might have 
happened had not our author wandered away from the 
caravan, fallen into the hands of a hostile tribe, and 
suffered horrible tortures before he regained his lib- 
erty? He escapes. He wanders alone among the 
Atlas Mountains. He has a terrible fall. He is ten- 
derly cared for by a little Arab community. He falls 
in with a renegade from Lyons, whose histery is equiv- 
alent to a condensed French novel. He reaches 
Ghardaia at last; and when the curtain falls we see 
him on his knees at the grave of the chieftain’s sister. 
Probably the fiction—if it is a fiction—is founded 
upon an actual experience of the author’s life; but its 
ambiguous character is a serious defect. The pictures 
of life in the desert are pretty well drawn, though Dr. 
Naphegyi makes no pretense to a literary style. 
THERE is something wonderfully fit in Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen’s writing his own life (Zhe Story of 
My Life: Hurd & Houghton); for who else will 
ever have the opportunity? -Is not Andersen the very 
genius of Fairy Tale consigned to perpetual youth? 
It seems to us that our grandfather must have read 
**The Ugly Duckling” in his childhood, just as our 
grandchildren are now reading it. There is a word 
which we think likely our readers applied very promptly 
to the portrait of Anderson which we published in con- 
nection with *‘ Lucky Peer,” and now fronts this hand- 
some volume ; we are not afraid to repeat it—/omely, 
and if ever there was a life which was homely in the 
best sense of that word, a word that will keep its color 
however often washed, it is Andersen. From his child- 
hood in the little house in Odense, through all the 
queer experience of his boyhood to the present time, 
when he is perpetually flitting from one household to 
another, royal, ducal, or plain citizen, he keeps that 
homely soul of his which treats all the world as sitting 
at his fireside. That Andersen is egotistic is plain 
enough, but it is not the egotism which is born of sel- 
fish conceit, but the egotism of a child that has never 
learned to say / but keeps on saying me, or speaking of 
himself in the third person, as somebody whom he is 
earnestly interested in. The autobiography shows 
Andersen so frankly that there is really little left to 
find out about him, one would think, for we not only 
know what Andersen thinks of himself but what others 
think of him, and what he thinks of what others 
think of him! Wearestruck with this fact, that in his 
immediate surroundings Andersen, in the course of his 
life, has passed through one period when he was petted 
as an amusing original; through another when he was 
disliked by many who had at first amused themselves 
with him, and that now, where he is known most inti- 
mately he is esteemed most highly. We think this 
will be found to be the effect upon the reader of this 
singular autobiography. He will begin by sympathiz- 
ing with the struggling lad ; he will become impatient 
of his excessive unbosoming of himself; but at last will 
lay down the book with a hearty respect for him, and a 
conviction that there is sterling worth in the man, and 
that he is worthy of the love which has been given 
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him. The book could not be Andersen’s without 
being enlivened by humor and gayety; the reader will 
also be brought into speaking acquaintance with almost 
every eminent name in European literature and art. 
THE Rev. Dr. Burr, of Lyme, Connecticut, has 
made a sudden reputation of late by two attractive— 
perhaps we might even say brilliant—books on the 
evidences of Christianity. He has just published a 
third, through the press of Noyes, Holmes & Co., 
Boston. Ad Fidem is a rapid, popular, and eloquent 
summary of the arguments for the inspiration and im- 
portance of the Bible. It is not written for the scien- 
tific student ; it consists, in fact, substantially of a series 
of parish lectures, with quite as much exhortation as 
argument ; but it is founded upon careful research, and 
is believed to represent the latest developments of 
biblical scholarship. Dr. Burr’s opening chapters are 
devoted to what he calls a preparation of the ground, 
—an effort to bring his readers to that state of mind 
in which evidences can be fairly weighed and truths 
duly, appreciated; and then he proceeds to set forth 
and illustrate, not the whole argument in support of 
the Bible, but a few of the strong points which he has 
found effective in his own pulpit ministrations. Here 


is no pretense of originality or appearance of scholastic 
learning; but Dr. Burr has what is much better for 
his purpose, a forcible style, a dexterity in the use of 
striking figures and examples, and a remarkable gift of 
seizing and retaining the interest of hisreaders. He is 
not exactly a polished writer ; but he is clear, earnest, 


rapid, vigorous, and, above all, entertaining. 

WuHoEVEx has walked through the picture galleries of 
Italy and Germany with only guide-books in his hands, 
and small memory of legend and history in his brain— 
sighing, perhaps, at thought of Mrs. Jameson’s many- 
paged volumes left at home—will welcome the Hand- 
book of Legendary and Mythological Art, by Clara Er- 
skine Clement (Hurd & Houghton). Compact, clear, 
systematic, full, the book exactly meets and exactly 
fills a realneed. It is all the better in its place, for 
making no more aim at style than a dictionary does. 
In fact, it might almost have been called a dictionary, 
as it is sensibly arranged in an alphabetical order. It 
has four divisions: ‘*Symbolism in Art,” ‘* Legends 
and Stories illustrated in Art,’’ ‘* Legendsof Place,” and 
“Ancient Myths Illustrated in Art.” The second one 
is the most valuable (and the greater) part of the boek. 
Not a saint is left out, from A to Z; from Abbondio to 
Zenobia. May both their souls rest in peace. The 
work is fully and finely illustrated, and is truly one of 
the most useful and valuable books of the year. No 
one should go abroad without it. 

A VERY entertaining little satire is Ginx’s Baby, 
which has run through several editions in England, and 
has been brought out for the American reader by 
George Routledge & Co. It is intended to enforce 
attention to the dangers and evils produced by the 
masses of English pauperism. Ginx is a ‘‘ navvy,’’ or 
out-door laborer, who, being unable to provide for his 
thirteenth child, sets eut to drown it, but eventually 





hands it over to a Roman Catholic Sister of Mercy. 
**Ginx’s Baby” thereafter becomes a bone of conten- 
tion between Romanists and Protestants, between 
neighboring parishes, and between political clubs, until! 
at last the child, grown to manhood, throws himself 
into the Thames, and by suicide meets the fate Ginx 
had originally designed for him. The story is highly 
dramatic, and the discussions of the Evangelical Com- 
mittee, the parish boards, and the gentlemen at the 
Club are fullof humor. The fault of the book is that 
it leads no whither, suggests no remedy for the ills it 
points out, and avows no policy beyond a vague anti- 
Malthusian idea that the State must take care of all 
its people, and that every pair of impecunious Ginxes 
in England is justified in bringing thirteen Ginxes into 
the world, without knowing or caring what is to be- 
come of them. Happily for us in America, the prob- 
lem of ‘*Ginx’s Baby” has as yet no more than a 
speculative interest for our statesmen. 

Ir is difficult to say in what department of letters 
Professor James Russell Lowell has been most success- 
ful. ‘To many he is most delightful as an essayist, and 
he has never appeared to better advantage in this char- 
acter than in My Study Windows, \ately published by 
James R. Osgood & Co, The subjects of the thirteen 
essays contained in this volume are various, social, 
zsthetic, biographical, but all are treated with a firm 
and cunning hand, and with that certain dogmatism of 
the Professor which lends piquancy to our interest by 
inspiring us with a perpetual protest against his as- 
sumptions. Even in those passages where we are in 
perfect accord with him, we involuntarily except to 
the oracular manner in which he enounces the law, 
and this feeling keeps the mind constantly excited ; 
whereas, with a less stimulating exercise, it might be- 
come weary or indifferent. There is great robustness 
in Professor Lowell as a writer, and his thoughts are 
commonly as healthful as his style. But now and 
then, in the opulence of his fancy, a passage occurs in 
his prose which should have been in his poems, as 
where he so beautifully puts in the mouth of Cowley 
the phrase that after a snow-storm ‘‘what was un- 
sightly” in the landscape ‘‘has been covered gently 
with a soft splendor, as if Nature had cleverly let fall 
her handkerchief to hide it.’’ 

PENTELICAN marble flowed at Landor’s touch, and, 
as of its own accord, ran into faultless forms when he 
wrote his Pericles and Aspasia (Roberts Brothers). 
We know of nothing in literature more ideally perfect 
than this Greek poem in English. Landor’s Atticism in 
diction, style, and thought is matchless—is a miracle. 
No writing in our language, or in any language, if we 
except the Greek itself, which this book almost is, were 
better worth study as a model in expression. It isa 
volume to read piecemeal. Its point, its wit, its bloom 
of fancy and of phrase, its tireless thought, its exquisite 
finish in form, make it necessary that you should read 
slowly and at intervals, if you would keep your sense 
and relish of them vivid. We must not let such clas- 
sics as these die. 
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